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FOR EVERYBODY AT HOME 


HAND SAR OLIO 


THE BABY, because it is so soft and dainty for its delicate skin. 

= THE SCHOOLBOY, because its use insures him “ Perfect” marks in neatness. 

THE “BIG SISTER,” because it keeps her complexion and hands soft and pretty. 

THE BUSY MOTHER, because it keeps her hands young and pretty in spite of housework and sewing. 
THE FATHER himself, because it helps him to leave behind the grime of daily work. 

THE PERFECT PURITY of HAND SAPOLIO makes it a very desirable toilet article; it 


contains no animal fats, but is made from the most healthful of the vegetable oils. It is a 
delicate preparation of the purest i oe a luxury but also a necessity to every man, woman, 
and child who desires the beauty of perfect cleanliness. 


HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the surface, nor does it go down into the pores and dissolve 
their necessary oils. It opens the pores, liberates their activities, but works no chemical change in 
those delicate juices that go to make up the charm and bloom of a perfect complexion. Test 
it yourself, 


GOLFING, AUTOMOBILING, FISHING. All great fun, but all necessitate a visit to the 
bath. Make that bath a luxury by using HAND SAPOLIO, the only soap which lifts a bath 
above the commonplace cleansing process. It removes all scurf, casts off the constantly dying outer 
skin, and gives the inner skin a chance to assimilate new life. 


AID THE NATURAL CHANGES of the skin by using HAND SAPOLIO. If you wanta 
velvet skin, don't PUT ON preparations, but TAKE OFF the dead skin, and let the new 
rfect cuticle furnish its own beauty. Those who use HAND SAPOLIO need no cosmetics— 
Netine, relieved, does its own work, and you will gain, or retain, a natural beauty that no balms 

or powders. can imitate. 


HAND SAPOLIO 
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[A WORD ABOUT DEPARTMENTS 


A Matter of Policy 


E policy of conducting departments in Success 

Macazine has been on trial with us for a little 
more than a year. Adopted at first with some mis- 
givings, the experiment has so splendidly justified 
its existence that for some months past we have 
been working with great enthusiasm on plans and 
ideas that practically amount to a revolution in this 
part of our editorial programme. 

We recently took a referendum among our thou- 
sands of workers who engage in taking subscriptions 
for us in all parts of the country. We felt that 
since they come in personal contact with you and 
so learn most directly your wishes, desires, sugges- 
tions and criticism, they were exceptionally quali- 
fied to advise us in these innovations. We were 
prepared to some extent for your approval in this 
matter of departments, but the unanimity of senti- 
ment reported to us was remarkable. You have 
truly surprised us. There can be no doubt now, 
according to our representatives, that the depart- 
ment plan has “made good” with you. That is 
why we feel justified in giving it extraordi- 
nary emphasis at this time. We are only 
offering you, to the best of our ability, what 
you yourselves have approved of. 


Practical Helpfulness 


BE keynote of good department stuf, as 
we understand the matter, is practical 
helpfulness in the actual conduct of daily 
life. The inspirational writings of the editor 
and founder of Success MAGAZINE stimu- 
late and arouse the energies; and suggest 
action. What to do and—then—heow to do 
# in the form of specific, practical, and 
helpful suggestions is a necessary comple- 
ment to articles of a purely inspirational char- 
acter. Hence we propose to supplement the 
powerful editorial themes of this magazine 
with series of articles of the most practical 
andi helpful sort. We will have ample space 
—more than ever before—for this purpose. 
Our advertising department has warmed 
us that we must prepare some big fall and 
winter numbers to accommodate all who 
are secking admission to our columns, and, 
since we have chosen for our departments 
the space next the advertisements, it means 
you will have a column—sometimes two—of 
department matter for every extra column of 
advertising matter we issue. We have ac- 
cordingly made the most generous editorial 
provision that has ever been possible in the 
history of this magazine. 

Our plans—based on what you have chosen 
to tell us of your ideas and wishes so far—is 
to conduct series of articles, cach complete in 
itself (with a very few exceptions,) but grouped 
about a central theme. The subjects selected 
all have a bearing upon the conduct of daily 
life. They are the sort of things that, in the 
words of Bacon, “come home to men’s busi- 
ness and bosoms.” 


The New York Shopper 
Conducted by Mrs. C. B. Williams 


Mailorder service is so perfect nowadays 

that the privilege of shopping in the 
metropolis is available to all our readers. 
We take great pleasure in announcing that 
we have arranged with Mrs. C. B. Williams, 
purchasing manager of the Woman's Do- 
mestic Guild of America, to answer any and 
all inquiries of intending purchasers. 

‘This shopping service is absolutely unlim- 
ited. It includes in its scope both men’s and 
women’s personal belongings, as well as 
everything required for house-furnishing and — 
miscellaneous articles of every possible de- 
scription. 

Styles, qualities, and prices will be ascer- 
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Mlustrated by Gordon H. Grant and Clare V. Dwiggins 
Susan's Surrender (A Story) 
Taking the Hoe to Congress 


The Snare (A Story) 


deal of time and energy as well as money by com- 
municating with our staff of shoppers. Others in 
remote towns or rural neighborhoods may avail 
themselves of the latest up-to-date information, and 
in many cases get the best and newest commodities 
by mail and at less rates than are obtainable locally. 

Address all letters of inquiry to “The Editor's 
Cabinet, Room 819, University Building, NewYork.” 


Sparrow's Nest and Mammon 
By Anna Steese Richardson 


IN support of the “New York Shopper” Service, 

Mrs. Richardson is writing a charming little love 
story about the experience of two country girls in 
making a home for themselves in a New York City 
apartment. They ransack the New York markets 
for all manner of personal articles and house fur- 
nishings, and discuss what they see, together with 
current ideas and styles, taste and other principles in 
purchasing, with two men friends who, later—but 
there !—we will let Mrs. Richardson tell her own 
story. Correspondence is invited from all who are 
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struggling with the problems of home-making in the 
city or country. 


Hints to Investors 
Conducted by Edward Sherwood Meade 


AVINGS for a rainy day and how to invest them 

constitute another family problem. To say: 
“Do not speculate upon margin!” “Do not buy 
stocks in industrial securities of which you know 
nothing!” “Do not readily trust the advice of 
neighbors and friends, whether disinterested or not, 
who quite likely are not any better informed than 
you are!” —all this does not help unless one knows 
what todo. In this department particular proper- 
ties and their value as investments will be discussed 
by experts. A staff of experts will also investigate 
for our readers financial propositions which may 
be submitted to them and report the facts, if ob- 
tainable, or advise how best to proceed to obtain 
necessary information. Such a service may be of 
inestimable value to those who are approached by” 
“get-rich-quick” schemers with “fake” proposi- 
tions of all descriptions. We will be most 
earnest in our «ndeavors to label these 
“leather - legged fellows” with their true 
brand, and, in the process of heating the irons 
and applying them, you will become ac- 
quainted, and know them as they are. 


The Human Machine 
By Dr. Woods Hutchinson 


(QUR accomplishments in life are determined 

by the perfection or the imperfection of 
the human machine—the physical body. Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson will be recognized as 
the author of that delightful article, “Some 
Delusions of Diet,” which came like a clear 
breath from the north to blow the cobwebs 
of vegetarianism and other dietetic “isms” 
clean out of the minds of thoughtful people. 
Dr. Hutchinson’s point of view is sane, fresh, 
novel. In reading his manuscript, we are 
delighted to find a new charm attached to 
subjects whose importance is such that they 
have been worn well-nigh threadbare. 


The Diet of the Nations 
By a Congress of Famous Cooks 


Our national diet is made up of many 
elements brought to us by immigrants and 
travelers from every country of the globe. We 
are preparing a series of articles on the diet 
of the nations, the first of which, by Mme. 
Rerthé Julienne Lowe, appears in this issue, 
and we would like to have from our readers 
of foreign birth or parentage their favorite 
recipes for making national dishes- French, 
German, Russian, I.alian, English, Scotch 
and Irish,—as adapted by experience to the 
conditions and markets of the new world. A 
prize of $5 will be given for the Lest recipe 
of a representative dish of each of the above- 
mentioned nationalities, also $1 each will be 
paid for other recipes published. All con- 
tributions must be written in ink on one 
side of the paper only, and must not exceed 
two hundred words. Articles submitted in 
this contest can not be returned, 


The Editor's Cabinet 
A Clearing House of Personal Problems 


EW people who read, think, ard take an 
active part in the world’s affairs do not 
run up against snags, twisting things in the 
shape of inquiries that tease one's mind until 
he has exhausted every available source of 
information. Answers to these constantly 
appearing questions often mean much. Hap- 
piness is involved—moncy is at stake-—one is 
embarrassed at social funclicns—or what not. 
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tained, whenever possible samples will be Verse: 
furnished, and, if desired, actual purchases ‘ : 
will be made without any charge whatever heeg Hands . Mildred I. McNeal-Sweeney 
to the subscriber. ung, the Idol Wallace Irwin 
The possibilities of the service will be ap- 
parent, upon reflection. The purchase of OTHER FEATURES, STORIES, AND DEPARTMENTS 
books, gifts, dress goods, sporting or camp- The Editor's Cabinet . sat Pde te 
ing outfits, frousseaux, house furnishings of . 
all kinds and degrees of expensiveness, can The Pulse of the World . Samuel Merwin 
be intrusted to Mrs. Williams and her assis- What the French Eat . Mme. Besthe Julienne Lowe 
tants with the certainty that they will be exe- ` 3 
cuted with rare taste, economy, and dispatch. Sparrow's Nest ónd Mammon Anna Steese Richardson 
No purchase is too trifling or too enormous The Human Machine . Woods Hutchinson, M. D. 
eE the most prompt and satisfactory The Editors Chat. . .. Orison Swett Marden 
atte A 
Subscribers who contemplate visiting New The Well-Dressed Man. - Alfred Stephen Bryan 
York for shopping purposes can save a good Hints to Investors. . 2. wee . Garet Garrett 


The number of such inquiries coming to 
Success Macazine without solicitation 
proves the need bf some sort of authoritative 
source of information which shall be abso- 
lutely universal in character. 

Our constant endeavor is to make Success 
MacazinE of intrinsic worth to its readers. 


614 The creation of the Editor's Cabinet (see 
616 page 614,) is another great step in this direc- 
618 tion. Its successful completion assures our 
620 readers that expert opinion and advice of 

the highest order may be had for the asking. 
622 In addition to the present and prospective 
624 members of the Editor's Cabinet many con- 

tributors and friends of Success MAGAZINE 
630 have volunteered to advise and assist our 
650 readers. 


My Conversion to Life Insurance 


HERE once lived a Scotchman—born in 
1812—who went to and fro in the world 
as Samuel Smiles. For all the inferential 

hilarity of his name, Mr. Smiles took, if not a 
sad, then a serious view of life and its respon- 
sibilities. He began his career by studying 
medicine and surgery in Edinburgh. Gradua- 
ting in drugs and lancets, he found the speedy 
road to England, after the manner of those 
Scotchmen of whom the jealous Johnson so 
often complained to Boswell. 

Mr. Smiles settled in Leeds—a fifth among 
the principal towns of Great Britain. Here he 
was in the swirling midst of manufacture— 
woolen, iron and countless other branches—and 
those neighbors who surrounded him were, for 
the most part, mechanical wage-earning folk. 
If not poor, they were not rich, and young 
Smiles, as he tied up their arteries and set their 
bones, grew to a tacit philosophizing over their 
work-a-day conditions. In the end he tired of 
pills and plasters; thereupon he took down his 
doctor’s sign, cut the wire of his night bell to 

rotect his pillow, and gave himself to writing 
Focks, 

Being young, with blood hot, and perhaps a 
liking and a lust for trouble, he wrote the “ His- 
tory of Ireland.” Later he became cooler; and 
as he did so, what he’d seen and heard and 
thought in those days when he went drug-dis- 
pensing among the work-folk of Leeds began 
to come uppermost. He wrote “Character” 
and “Duty,” and “Self-Help”; and as, one 
after the other, these went from under his pen, 
fame began to settle like a mantle about the 
shoulders of Mr. Smiles. He found celebration 
and acceptance for his honesty, his wisdom and 
the solvent worth of his counsel. In the end he 
wrote “Thrift,” which some think the capstone 
of his works. 

The other evening, being in that mood of 
mental weariness when one is inclined to rele- 
gate one’s thinking to one’s neighbor, and wants 
to be told things without being driven to the 
trouble of hunting them out for oneself, I picked 
up “Thrift.” The book did very well as a 
rest-cure, and I drifted about among its mild 
and temperate passages with a deal of passive 
satisfaction. For the greater part it was telling 
of people who, in a worldly sense, were worse 
' off than I myself was, and that alone is ever 
calculated to invite repose. 

This pleasant condition continued until I 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


went aground on certain observations touching 
Life Insurance. The particular chapter was 
headlined “The Economy of Life Assurance ”; 
and it turned out to be replete with a long array 
of fact and argument, all urging the investment- 
propriety of rich and poor, high and low alike, 
going with Life Insurance, each to the fair limit 
of his means. 

What I read made an impression upon me; 
for my author Smiles was not a Life Insurance 
agent, owned no personal interest in any Life 
Insurance attitude that either I or any other 
individual might take, and as a last but not 
least weighty feature wrote this his argument in 
favor of the idea, towards the end of his own 
long life, when it would be reasonable to assume 
that he was not to be deluded by the fallacious 
in theory or imposed upon by the fraudulent in 
fact. Particularly I was caught by these 
words: 


“But life is most uncertain, and he knows 
that at any moment he may be taken away, 
leaving those he holds most dear comparatively 
destitute. He insures for five hundred pounds, 
payable to his survivors at his death, and pays 
from twelve to thirteen pounds yearly. From 
the moment on which he pays that amount the 
five hundred pounds are secured for his family, 
although he died the very next day. Now if he 
had deposited that twelve or thirteen pounds in 
a bank it would have taken about twenty-six 
years before his savings would have amounted 
to five hundred pounds. But by the simple 
expedient of Life Assurance, these twenty-six 
years of the best part of his life are on this 
account at least secured against anxiety and 
care. The anticipation of future evil no longer 
robs him of present enjoyment. By means of 
his annual fixed payment, he is secure of hav- 
ing a fixed sum at his death for the benefit of 
his family. In this way Life Assurance may be 
regarded in the light of a contract by which the 
inequalities of life are to a certain extent aver- 
aged and compensated, so that they who die 
soon—or rather their families—become sharers 
in the good fortune of those who live beyond 
the average term of life.” 


Having come thus far with Mr. Smiles, I 
closed the book—with my finger holding 
the place—and gave myself up to cogitation. 
In one sense I had met defeat. I had 
embarked upon those rippleless tides of 


“Thrift” with a thought of rest, and to avoid 
the heave and billow-toss of even a least mental 
exertion. Now I was of a sudden caught up in 
a very storm-center of conjecture. I could un- 
derstand Mr. Smiles. Those who take alpen- 
stock and go forth to climb the Matterhorn are 
made, by the prudent wisdom of the guides, to 
tie themselves together, each man to his neigh- 
bor, front and rear, to the end that should he 
miss foothold and slip, the rest shall save him. 
That, thinks I, so far as one’s wife and children 
are involved, is Life Insurance. The policy is 
that saving rope. One misses one’s foothold on 
the steeps of existence, but one does not thereby 
—because of that saving rope—hurl wife and 
children into an abyss of want. Living, one 
labors and supports them; dying, that good 
binding rope, the policy of Life Insurance, 
reaching from neighbor to neighbor and holding 
all for each, takes up the strain and saves them 
from destruction. 

Most men, particularly those who make a 
trade of ink, are more apt to think on living 
than on dying, and seldom make plans for the 
last day. The greater part of us are not fore 
thoughtful. We live as carelessly as High- 
landers, in the rocks and the cliffs and the 
caves of opportunity, going down onto the plains 
of each occasion, carrying off what we can, and 
setting fire to what we cannot carry off. And 
yet, speaking for myself, I have lived long 
enough to be afraid of error, and to take de- 
fensive measures against mistake. One cannot 
afford error: it provokes peril, provides risk. 
Peculiarly should one shrink from going wrong 
concerning Life Insurance, which gravely and 
seriously proposes to take up the burden of 
fending for one’s family when one is no more. 
Thus ran argument when, on the heels of Mr. 
Smiles and his “Thrift,” I fell to thinking. 

“Surely,” I said, in conclusion, “it is either 
a great fraud or a great philanthropy. And 
yet it cannot be a fraud for if not the honest 
Smiles, then those years upon years of its suc- 
cessful existence offer an incontestable evidence 
against that assumption. It could not thus 
have lasted for that century and more, during 
which it has had first rank as a soundest econ- 
omy. If Life Insurance were mere malignant 
hocus-pocus, the world would have discovered 
it; if it were a fool’s fallacy, the world would 
have pierced it; in both cases the world would 
have rejected it, and it would not now occur 
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either as a pet proposal on the pages of the sage 
Smiles, or a question of sound investment in the 
sane minds of men.” 

Having decided, both by the word of my 
good Scotch author and what deductions I have 
laid bare that the theory of Life Insurance em- 
bodied within itself a best principle of safety— 
like the anchors of a ship—and karing as I’ve 
said to be wrong or ignorant in so important a 
matter, I resolved upon investigation. I was as 
untaught of Life Insurance, in either its theory 
or what I shall call its practice, as of oat-culture 
.in Nova Zembla; and with that I cast about 
me for a best practical example, to become the 
basis of my studies. The Prudential, that 
Gibraltar of Life Insurance, attracted me. I 
had heard it best spoken of. Besides, its con- 
trolling spirit was Senator Dryden—whose 
intelligence had been its architect, just as his 
integrity was and is its corner-stone. 

It is not difficult to get possession of Life 
Insurance literature, and I presently had an 
armful. And I went carefully through it, book- 
let after booklet, with occasional side-flights into 
Mr. Smiles and his “Thrift.” 

For a first confident matter, I discovered that 
Life Insurance has been brought to a science. 
Every chance has been measured and accounted 
for; every last possibility eliminated of the com- 
pany breaking down. The process of Life In- 
surance, as practiced by The Prudential for 
example, is mathematically exact, and as certain 
in its results as two and two are of making four. 
Given a policy plus death, the death-loss is paid, 
and that promptly. 

True, my doubtful friend, all things of this 
world are liable to fail or to fade. Crowns 
rust, thrones decay, and the sponge of time 
wipes nations from the map. And yet, as men 
use the word, such companies as The Pruden- 
tial are sure; since they found themselves on 
investments that are as the blood and sinew of 
the country. The government must fall before 
they fall; and the policies they issue, and the 
promises they make, have all the vital enduring 
qualities of a government bond. 

In a broad way, the thought behind Life In- 
surance, I found this out as I read my literature 
—is readily comprehended. I had seen the 
Hanlons in their daring flights, over the heads 
of a theater audience, from one swing to an- 
other. In its raw stage, the “act” lay wide open 
to peril. The flying Hanlon might fail to con- 
nect; he might miss his clutch at the swing, and 
come tumbling, to break his back on the or- 
chestra seats. As closing this door of death, the 
Hanlons always did their “act” over a 
net; then, should a Hanlon fall, his safety 
was Made sure. 

Life Insurance was the Hanlon idea over 
again, with the policy acting as the net. The 

natural risks of existence make every mana 
Hanlon, with the added drawback that, in his 
flights from swing to swing, he must take wife 
and children with him. His risk is bound to 
betheir risk. And so, being a prudent Hanlon, 
owning enough of loving forethought to bear 
the welfare of his family on his daily slope of 
thought, he takes out Life Insurance, and 
Spreads that net of safety between those he 
loves and a poverty that might destroy them. 

Being by this time thoroughly converted 
to Life Insurance as a theory of good, I 
began to read over what proffers were made 
by The Prudential to the would-be policy 
getter. There were, I found, the ‘Whole 
Life Policy,” the “Limited Payment Policy,” 
the “Endowment Policy,” the ‘Intermediate 
Policy,” the “ Guaranteed five per cent. twen- 
ty-year Insurance Endowment Bond,” and 
the “Five per cent. Gold Insurance Bond 
Policy.” These policies, being one and all 
of the sort termed straight Life Insurance, 
Were aside from that Industrial Insurance 
Which the company offered, and of which it 
conducted a larger business. This Indus- 
trial insurance, by the way, is most import- 


ant,as openinga path of safety tothe wage @4tner, 

Running these proffers over in my mind, from 
the “Whole Life Policy ’’—which is the old-fash- 
ioned, heel-and-toe method of insurance, where- 
by one pays his premium of so much per year 
while he lives, and his family receives the face 
of the policy when he dies—to the “Five per 
cent. Gold Bond” plan—which latter struck me 
as an admirable savings-hank arrangement—it 
was made clear that The Prudential had in- 
vented for the good of its policy holders, divers 
improvements that were unknown when Life 
Insurance was young. Under the old system,a 
failure to pay your premium on the nail when 


due, meant the death of the "ge You might : 
or 


have paid your premiums years; let your 
foot but slip, miss but one payment, and all was 
swept away. The policy died; the premiums 
already paid were lost, and you were where you 
started. No, you were worse off than when you 
started; for there was now that handicap of 
added years. Your increased age, should you 
seek to take out fresh insurance, would tell 
against you in increased premiums. You would 
now pay more, while the face of your policy 
would be no bigger than before. 

This catastrophe, the result of a failure to 
meet one’s premium, was obviated in those 
offers of insurance which The Prudential held 
forth. If one who had met his premiums dur- 
ing a certain brief space of time—always written 
in the policy—should fail in any particular pay- 
ment, the policy did not die. As a primary 
step there was a month of grace given the policy 
holder. If his premium was due on the first of 
July, he had until the first of August wherein to 


y. 
Even then a default did not put him out of 
court. Failing to bring in his premium by 
August first, the whole amount he had already 
pa in premiums would be counted up. Then 
e was granted a paid-up policy, for a sum the 
size of which grew in proportion to the whole 
sum of his former premiums. 

The scheme was perfect; it was like those 
safety arrangements one sees on the modern 
elevator. The rope breaks; but the car does 
not go crashing to the far bottom of the shaft. 
The mere parting of the rope gives instant ac- 
tion to the automatic brakes; the car is caught 
and held. And so with these safety contrivances 
of The Prudential Insurance Company. The 
rope might break, the premium might fail; those 
automatic safety brakes will catch the policy, 
midair, and the policy holder is saved his hon- 
est proportion of Insurance. This feature of 
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excellence is incident to all policies written by 
The Prudential. Another element—and one 
calculated to make easy the sleep of the policy 
holder—is that the company waives all right to 
contest a policy, and squabble in court against 
the payment of a loss, once the policy be one 
year old. 

In a day long gone in Life Insurance, when 
the old and only the old method prevailed, a 
blunt personage, approached on the subject of 
taking out a policy, put the suggestion aside on 
the grounds, as he phrased them, of “not caring 
to go into a game where he had to die to win.” 

Something of this gentleman’s egotism and 
selfishness I confess abides in a partial sense 
with me. If I don’t wholly refuse a game 
wherein you have to die to win, I at least prefer 
those games in which you may both live and 
win. Being thus constituted, I am frank to say 
that of those Insurance proffers made by The 
Prudential, that one to most win upon me was 
the “Guaranteed Five Per Cent. Twenty-Year 
Endowment Bond.” : ' 

As illustrating what might be done with this 
scheme of Insurance, I imagined a man whose 
years were thirty: What would he give, and 
what would he get, under that scheme of Pru- 
dential Insurance ? 

Assuming then that under it he takes out a 
policy for five thousand dollars, the whole 
amount of the premiums to be paid up in twen- 
ty years: His premium yearly, by this arrange- 
ment, will be $405.30. But this further fact is 
to be considered: While year after year he pays 
$405.30, and no more, the face‘of the policy in- 
creases annually by five yer cent. During the 
first year, the policy calls for $5,250; during the 
second for $5,500, and so it grows until at the 
end of twenty years when the policy is paid up 
and no more premiums are to be called for, the 
policy is worth $10,000. 

There then is the situation: My friend of 
thirty has paid into The Prudential, during 
those years, $8,106. On his side, and as against 
this, he holds the company’s paid-up promise 
for $10,000. 

What can he do with that promise ?—being 
now in his fiftieth year. He can cash it at the 
company’s office for $10,000. Or he may have 
part cash, and part in a paid-up policy, and 
there are other methods. Best of all, he may 
buy an annuity for himself; and if he be what 
President Roosevelt would call ‘ta square man,” 
he ’ll do the latter. By this annuity plan, the 
company would receive his $10,000; and for it 
would pay him $750 every year for life—being 

seven and one-half per cent.—even though he 

lived to be as old as Old Parr. 

The great point, never to be forgotten— 
for it was the first reason of insurance,—is 
that should he die at any moment during 
those twenty years, were it the next day after 
the policy was written, his wife and family 
would be paid the face of the policy. It 
would be at the smallest amount, $5,250. It 
would increase five per cent. of $5,000 for 
every year the policy ran. 

Suppose my provident friend had put those 
annual $405.30 into a bank at four per cent. 
interest. It would take ten years before the 
deposit climbed to $5,000. And yet, at the 
end of ten years, that Prudential policy in the 
event of death would call for $7,500. No 
saving could equal it; no investment ap- 
proach it. Samuel Smiles was right. 

“ But,” says one, turning the ‘ifs’ and 
‘ands’ in his thought, “if he had put those 
$405.30 in a bank, he could have drawn 
them out at any time, and used them.” 

Read your policy, friend! Given a certain 
age, three years I think, you, on your policy, 
can borrow from the company a big propor- 
tion of all you’ve paid in as premiums. Or 
you can surrender the policy for cash. The 
whole story of what you can borrow, or what 
you can “cash ” for, is plainly told in the 


policy; for I might say”in passin Tt the 
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Prudential sells no pigs in pokes. 

The longer I looked at the above 
insurance, the more perfect the scheme 
seemed to me. It was safer than a 
bank; for there can be no “runs” 
on the Prudential, to lock its doors 
and put its shutters up. It was bet- 
ter than other investment; for it paid 
five per cent.—more than the usual 
“safe” investment pays. Also—and 
this was the unique advantage,—it 
anticipated the years, and gave one 
an investment capital of $5,250 at 
the very threshhold of the transaction. 

How can the Prudential pay so 
much for so little?>—how can it take 
your $405.30 a year for twenty years, 
and when you are fifty give you an 
alternative of $10,000, in hand, or an 
annuity of $750 while you live? Be- 
cause, in addition to it being Life 
Insurance, the company buying, as it 
does, millions of securities at a time, 
it can get a bigger interest for its 
money than you—a small investor,— 
<an get for yours. Beyond that—and 
here is another great reason,—it will 
issue policies only to hale people. 
Everyone who asks for a policy doesn’t 
get it. The would-be policy holder 
must show himself sound in wind and 
dimb, or the company will refuse him. 
It requires no argument to show the 
effect of this in favor of the com- 
pany—an effect which finally express- 
es itself in those vast advantages 
whereof I ’ve told you to healthy folk 
who are granted policies. 

When Senator Dryden laid the bed- 
plates of the Prudential as its founder, he had In- 
dustrial or mass insurance in his thoughts. Until 
then, in America, only the well-to-doin this world’s 
goods might talk Life Insurance. The wage- 
earners, that great body of people who were 
“ poor,” couldn’t think of a policy because they 
couldn’t manage the premium. Insurance, in 
those days, went in $1,000 parcels, and was out 
of a wage-earner’s reach. 

Senator Dryden is a practical and thinking 
man. He saw that, to best help a man, one had 
but to help him help himself. Then it was he 
resoived upon inaugurating an Industrial Insur- 
ance; and with that the foundation of The 
Prudential began. 

America has taken many a good thing out of 
England besides its Independence; and, among 
the rest, Industrial Insurance. Senator Dryden, 
who begins a study at its source, went to Eng- 
land to make himself master of the details of 
Industrial Insurance. This was in the early 70’s; 
when he had equipped himself he returned and 
formed The Prudential in 1875. 

Industrial Insurance is primarily a burial 
insurance, which gives even the poorest an 
opportunity to relieve the public of a burden 
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that does not belong to it, and at the same time 
take his own self-respect down with him to his 
grave, and therefore it should have the widest 
public endorsement. 

Whatever may be the life beyond, certainly 
one’s entrance into it can in no wise be injured 
by making a reputable exit from this one. Also, 
on grounds of sentiment, and for the mere sake 
of a name, it is worth the while of any man to 
be laid away under conditions of solvency and 
level manhood. He shall be none the worse, 
here or hereafter, who gives no occasion for 
those he leaves behind to either lie or blush 
when his funeral is mentioned. Being first of 
all a burial Insurance, Industrial Insurance 
must needs provide for every member of a fam- 
ily—the man and the woman, the child at school, 
the grandsire by the hearth. 

There are those six or seven black weeks— 
weeks empty of plan, void of direction,—which 
inevitably descend upon a house with the death 
of the bread-winner. With crape on the door!— 
that is no time for a family to be without a 
dollar. Industrial Insurance steps in and pays 
the face of the policy—that policy which five or 
ten or fifteen weekly cents provided. 


And what should it mean to pay 
those five or ten or fifteen cents? ‘The 
foregoing of a glass of beer! A walk 
of a mile on Saturday afternoon, when 
one would have else taken a car! 
The sum is easily mastered; and with 
the peril that lies all across them like 
a shadow—the black peril cf dying a 
pauper, with the blacker peril super- 
added of leaving wife and children 
without a least splinter of provision, 
—it is no wonder that nearly every 
wage-worker, however small his for- 
tune, buckles himself, his wife and 
little ones with this insurance. 

There is another admirable plan, 
which the Prudential makes, that 
should have widestadvertisement. The 
father may also provide for the child’s 
education. Under the‘‘Child’s Endow- 
ment” plan, by the annual payment of 
a small sum, the father secures the 
child, say at the age of eighteen, the 
flat fortune of one thousand dollars. 
An ambitious boy can go a long 
journey into his bcoks with that 
equipment of one thousand dollars. 

In England, when a rich man’s 
son is born, the rich man begins “‘ lay- 
ing down,” in the baby’s bibulous 
behalf, cellars of claret or port. These 
are sacred as the wine-bins of the 
son; and young hopeful may pull the 
corks at twenty-one. 

The Prudential ‘‘Child’s Endow- 
ment ” offers a more reasonable field 
for the exercise of paternal love. In- 
stead of “laying down” a bin of 
claret, let the father lay down the pre- 
mium asked, and thereby secure that money 
needed later to give the son a finished education. 

“Plant the tree of learning in your youth,” 
said Lord Chesterfield, “and it will shade your 
old age.” 

The old cantaloupe expert of Blackheath was 
wise in his way, and the American father could 
do no better than just to help his son with the 
planting of that tree. 

There you have the story of my conversion to 
Life Insurance. It prctects a man—or the man’s 
family,—from those natural dangers that sur- 
round us all. It protects a man from himself— 
often his own worst enemy,—and teaches him 
sobriety and thrift. It lengthens life by lessen- 
ing anxiety. 

The more I consider, the more I believe. If 
a liner, now, were toclear for Europe, wanting 
its lifeboats, vast would be your horrified amaze- 
ment. By the same token, it is as wild a ven- 
ture and one as recklessly improvident, when a 
man goes sailing the dangerous reef-sown oceans 
of existence, with wife and babies aboard, and 
never a life-boat policy of insurance swinging 
from the davits, to see them safe ashore should 
he strike and go down. 
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“You can never plan the future by the past.” 
EDMUND BURKE. 
IGIDLY independent critics of the administra- 
tion agree that in the first session of the 
fifty-ninth congress more general laws of a far- 
reaching character were enacted than in any other 
session of recent years. Fairer judges regard 
this legislative work as the best, from the stand- 
post of the whole people of the Republic, that 
as been done in the last quarter century. And, 
in this accomplishment, friends, caustic critics, 
and enemies declare, with one accord, that the 
driving power was unquestionably the Pres- 
ident’s. As tersely expressed by a progressive 
Southern Democrat: 

“Roosevelt has galvanized congress into ac- 
tion.” 

This means that the President is a usurper. 
But his interference in legislative matters is by 
and with the advice and consent of the people. 
Not so much can be said of the usurpations of 
congress. When considering the one the other 
should not be forgotten. 


The Duty of Congress 

In order to “promote the general welfare,” 
and for other purposes, the people of the United 
States ordained and established a Constitution 
which vests the powers of the government in 
three coördinate departments, — legislative, 
executive, and judicial. The Fathers, wise, far- 
seeing, but not omniscient, contemplated a sepa- 
ration and independence of these three depart- 
ments. Notwithstanding, they so framed the 
legislative and executive branches that their 
respective powers necessarily overlap. It is the 
duty of the President to “recommend” to con- 
gress “such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient.” These recommendations 
are to be made “from time to time,” and the 
manner of their making is not prescribed. How- 
ever, this much is clear: as disclosed by the 
Constitution, the function of the executive in 
legislative matters begins and ends with recom- 
mendations, save in the approval or veto of bills 
already passed. Congress is to enact measures 
in any form it sees fit, or to refuse to legislate in 
response to the President’s recommendations. 


“The Graveyard of Treaties” 


The treaty-making power was apparently 
designed to be both an executive and a quasi- 
legislative function. The President, “by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate,” is 
to make treaties, “provided two thirds of the 
senators present concur.” This governmental 
function has occasioned much discussion. Should 
the senate, —that is, the committee on foreign 
relations, —be consulted at every important 
stage of the negotiations? is the question fre- 
quently argued. As the upper branch of congress 
has merited John Hay’s characterization—“ the 
graveyard of treaties”—it is the part of prudent 
statesmanship to humor the senate as far as pos- 
sible in the exercise of the treaty-making power. 
In proof of such wisdom, witness the cold recep- 
tion accorded the Santo Dominican treaty and 


the Algerian convention by reactionary senators. 

In the light of the Constitution, nomina- 
tions,—namely, selections,—for federal offices are 
to be made by the President, and “by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate” the ex- 
ecutive shall appoint such officers,—that is, 
issue to them their commissions. 

This, in part, is the ¢heory of our government. 
The making of the laws is the function of con- 
gress, the President acting as a check on the 
exercise of the legislative power. The selection 
of men to administer the laws is purely an 
executive function, the senate safeguarding to 
the nation the naming of eligible officials. How 
far removed is the practice from the theory which 
guided the framers of the Constitution ? 


e " Right” of Senators 


In the first congress a dispute arose in the 
senate over the procedure in advising and con- 
senting relative to the nominations sent in by 
President Washington. There were members 
who contended that the senate must, without 
consultation with the executive, confirm or reject 
the nominations. There were others who made 
so bold as to assert that the President should 
be asked for references for the nominees in case 
they were not known to senators. At that early 
period there was no expression of the “right” 
of senators of a state to be consulted before 
selections were made,—a political doctrine up- 
held by the late Senator Hoar, a ‘‘statesman of 
the old school.” 


Interfering with the President 


As the country grew and federal offices mul- 
tiplied it became necessary for the President to 
seek counsel before nominating men to the gov- 
ernment service. He naturally turned to sen- 
ators and representatives. At just what period 
the giving of advice came to be construed as 
the tendering of consent in the making of selec- 
tions, itis difficult to say. Even under so inde- 
pendent an executive as Roosevelt the appointive 
power is largely usurped by congress. 

“Has the collectorship of the port at — been 
filled?” was the query recently made at the 
White House. 

“No,” was thereply. ‘The President would 
like to appoint his old friend Hardy, but Sen- 
ator Slick is committed to Heeler.” 

About all the President can do is to see to it 
that senators and representatives name fit men. 
But, if he suspects that they are ineligible, the 
burden is on him to discover their unfitness. 

There was the same interference with this ex- 
ecutive function under Cleveland, with whose 
postmaster-general, Joseph Weldon Bailey, then 
a representative, had a disagreement over ap- 
pointments. Because of his criticism of admin- 
istration policies, the Texan was denied the 
privilege, enjoyed by his fellow Democrats 
in congress, of filling certain federal offices. 
Straightway he introduced in congress a bill 
which made it a misdemeanor for any senator 
or representative to solicit, directly or indirectly, 
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within the gift of the President. This constitutional 
lawyer entitled his measure “a bill to secure the sep- 
aration and independence of the executive and legis- 
lative departments.” 

With this elementary discussion in mind, it is 
patent that there is congressional—particularly sen- 
atorial—usurpation of one of the important functions 
of the executive, in this day and generation. A 
practice inaugurated by some president for his 
guidance and convenience has come to be regarded 
by senators as an inalienable right. It is equally 
true that there is executive interference in legislative matters. How and 
why has that come about? For an answer let us go to the legislation of 
the last session of congress. But let us go behind the work of congress. 


The Label Will Tell 


Although the Republic is one hundred and thirty 
years old, there has never been a ban on interstate traffic in 
adulterated, poisonous, and deleterious foods, drugs, medi- 
cines, and liquors. The good people who “pay the freight” 
have been fed on codfish, sausage, and green hams, (‘smoked 
cured,””) which were preserved in boric, salicylic, or benzoic 
acid; have devoured “New Orleans molasses,” composed 
mainly of glucose; have swallowed ‘“‘olive oil,” which was | 
nothing but cotton-seed oil; have feasted on “‘pure raspberry 
jelly,” manufactured from apple parings, citric acid, and 
coal-tar dye; and have “‘doped” themselves and their chil- 
dren with patent medicines, which contained a large amount of alcohol or 
harmful narcotic drugs. These are only a very few of the frauds practiced 
on the American people. The entire list would require serial publication. 

Meantime, congress did nothing. After the introduction of the first 
pure-food bill in the senate, seventeen years elapsed without legislative 
action. During the fifty-seventh and the fifty-eighth congresses, the 
house of representatives twice passed pure-food measures, but there 
was no legislative response from the north wing of the capitol. In the 
last session of the fifty-eighth congress the pure food bill was deliber- 
lately “killed” in the senate. The reason for this 
was the presence in Washington of representatives 
of the most powerful lobby that ever directed its 
batteries against the congress of the United States. 

By this time public sentiment was thoroughly 
aroused. The senate was severely condemned for 
smothering a measure which had the widest degree 
of popular appeal. The ‘Congressional Record” 
constituted the indictment against the ruling sena- 
tors. Then President Roosevelt strongly recom- 
mended pure-food legislation to the fifty-ninth 
+ congress; and early in the first session a bill was 

introduced by Senator Heyburn. Aided by public 
sentiment, which senators did not dare oppose, he 
succeeded in forcing a good measure through the senate early in 1906. 

Followed then four months of inaction on the part of the ‘speaker 
and the “direct representatives of the people.” True, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce was busy; 
the lobby kept it busy. The committee backed and filled, 
now adding a strong provision to the bill for the protection of 
the consumer; now emasculating the clause at the behest of 
some clamorous “‘interest.” And all the time there was no 
disposition on the part of the leaders of the house to pass any 
pure-food bill. 


Here Entereth the President 


The ’leventh-hour protestations of “Uncle Joe” Cannon 
to the contrary notwithstanding, pure-food legislation was not 
on the official programme. The people could wait for their legis- 
lation; they had demonstrated their patience. It was wise not to 
offend “certain powerful interests” until after the congressional clections. 

Enter now the President of the United States, who was thick in his 
fight for efficient meat inspection. A letter was dispatched to the speaker, 
making inquiry as to the status of the pure-food bill, and urging its 
passage. On the same day Mr. Roosevelt pledged his active help in 
securing legislation, but he suggested that a fight be made by the press, 
or the bill might fail. The fight was made by a few independent news- 
papers, and it counted heavily for good. A week 
passed and still no word from the speaker. The 
situation was somewhat discouraging, although 
the meat agitation was helping the general cause 
of pure food. The President was urged to send 
in a special message. He would not promise to 
do so, although he gave renewed assurances of 
his determination to work for the legislation. 
Exactly what he did is not known, but this is 
what happened: one bright day the speaker 
announced to the newspaper correspondents at 
the White House that there would be pure-food 
legislation. He kept his word; and on and after 
January first, 1907, the people of America will 
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know just what they are buying in foods,‘drugs, - 
medicines, and liquors. The dishonest manufac- 
turer who seeks to defraud the public will be liable 
to fine and imprisonment. As it has been doing 
for years in England, so in the United States the 
label will tell. 


From the Pasture to the Package 


The executive interference in meat legislation 
was more high-handed. Having convinced himself 
of the need of rigid inspection of meat products, 
the President requested Senator Beveridge, in conjunction with govern- 
ment experts, to prepare a drastic bill. Senators Carter, Warren, and 
Millard, who are the representatives of the cattle raiser in the upper 
branch of congress, agreed to interpose no objection to the pas- 
sage of the measure as a “‘rider”’ to the agricultural-appropriation 
bill. These shifty senators had been advised by the President of 
the outcome of the investigation made by Commissioner Neill 
and Mr. Reynolds, and they deemed it prudent to exchange a bill 
for immunity from exposure which might, indirectly, injure the 
cattle business. 

In the house of representatives the proposal for fair and 
adequate meat inspection encountered the hostility of a “‘gentle- 
man farmer,” who, although chairman of the committee on agri- 
culture, is not a friend of the farming people. Representative 
Wadsworth is now being opposed for reélection by the farmers’ 
organs. Why? Because of his friendship for oleomargarine, 
instead of for honest butter; and because of his championing of the 
cause of the packers. By his fight to emasculate the Beveridge amend- 
ment, Mr. Wadsworth forced the giving out of the Neill-Reynolds 
report. His antagonism to the ple’s interests made necessary the 
publication of the Roosevelt-Wadsworth correspondence. This wrong- 
headed member of congress should be charged with 
a great part of the publicity that has—so the 
packers claim—‘‘injured the market for our meat 
products abroad.” Moreover, the misguided ac- 
tivities of this militant congressman necessitated 
the interference of the President in the actual 
framing of legislation. 


How the Law Came About 


The house of representatives did not pass the 
sort of meat-inspection bill that the leaders had 
agreed upon with Mr. Wadsworth. The speaker 
and his cohorts put up with the dictation of the 
President, who usurped the functions of the legis- 
lative department in the interests of the people. But 
for Theodore Roosevelt there would not now be the 
means for efficient inspection from the pasture 
through the slaughterhouse and through the can- 
ning department; there could not be an insistence 
by the government that the preparation of meat 

products for market shali be amidst condi- 
tions which are sanitary, and which will 
insure clean, healthful, and wholesome 
food. But for the people’s executive the 
secretary of agriculture would not have been 
able toannounce, withabsolute justification: 

“The new law is comprehensive, the means for its enforce- 
ment are ample, and its execution will be thorough. People 
at home and abroad may eat our meats with confidence.” 


Let Secretary Wilson Enforce It. All Eyes Are on Him 


Asa result of the decision of the United: States supreme 
court, rendered in 1897, which denied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the power to say what rate should be made 

for the future to supplant a rate found to be unjust and unreasonable, 
an organized effort was made to obtain legislation amendatory of the 
interstate commerce act. The Millers’ National Association was the 
leader of the movement, which brought about a convention held at St. 
Louis, Missouri, November 20, 1900, and attended by delegates from a 
number of national and state associations of various aims but with one 
common purpose. A permanent organization was effected, called the 
Interstate Commerce Law Convention, of which E. P. Bacon, of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, was chosen chairman, Of the executive commit- 
tee, S. H. Cowan, of Fort Worth, Texas; Murdo McKenzie, of Trinidad, 
Colorado, and Joseph H. Call, of Los Angeles, California, have been 
particularly hard-working since the organization was 
formed. From that time to the enactment of the rail- 
way-rate law the Interstate Commerce Law Convention 
has rendered splendid service. And yet these intelli- 
gently directed efforts for reform must have gone for 
naught, as measured by legislation, had it not been 
that the cause of the shippers and the public was taken 
upand carried forward to success by President Roosevelt. 

His annual message to the third session of the fifty- 
eighth congress contained a strong recommendation 
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for railroad rate legislation. Once he had under- 
taken the fight, the President argued for a rate bill 
in season and out of season. The house responded 
promptly with the Esch-Townsend bill, which had 
only seventeen negative votes on final passage. 


Wanted to Hoodwink the People 


But Senator Aldrich, who was at that time in 
undisputed control of the senate, had sailed for 
Europe, and had carried with him the promise of 
Senator Elkins and other railroad senators of the committee on interstate 
commerce that there would be no rate legislation during the short session. 

It is a fact that, when the session ended, these railroad senators had 
not the slightest intention of passing an effective rate bill; certainly 
nothing was further from their thoughts than the bestowal of the 
rate-making power, in any form, on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Their real intention was to hoodwink the people, 
and these railroad senators spent thirty thousand dollars of the 
people’s money in this futile attempt to change the rising tide of 
public sentiment. Hearings were held by the committee on in- 
terstate commerce, which lasted well into the summer. These 
hearings were a farce. They were packed by the railroads. Ex- 
Senator Faulkner, the Washington representative of the fighting 
railroad interests, sat behind Chairman Elkins and posted him as 
to the questions to be asked. President Stuyvesant Fish, of the 
Illinois Central, and Walter D. Hines, formerly vice president of 
the Louisville and Nashville and now general counsel of the Sea- 
board Air Line, were constantly at hand with “expert” advice. But 
it was all wasted effort. President Roosevelt had the ear of the people. 

His annual message to the first session of the fifty-ninth congress 
emphasized the need for rate legislation in terms stronger than the rec- 
ommendations in the previous state paper. The Hepburn bill, against 
which only seven votes were recorded, was the response of the house of 
representatives. This measure—the basis of the rate law—was accept- 
able to the President and to the real friends of rate 
legislation. Let its acceptability be not forgotten. 


The Two Points of Discussion 


The Hepburn bill did not attempt to keep the 
railroad company out of court. Whether, under its 
original provisions, the courts would have made a 
broad and an unrestricted review of the orders of the 
commission—that could never have been determined 
without a decision of the highest tribunal in the land. 

In the senate the controversy raged about two points: (1) the pro- 
posal to deny to the inferior courts (the federal tribunals below the 
supreme court) the right to issue preliminary injunc- 
tions, and (2) the suggestion of adding to the bill a 
“narrow” court review amendment. Senator Bailey 
argued the first point in the ablest speech delivered dur- 
ing the entire debate. He routed such great constitu- 
tional lawyers as Senators Spooner and Knox on the 
injunction question, and forced to his 
standard such independent thinkers as 
Senators Hale, Burkett, and LaFollette. 
But petty jealousies on the part of some 
of his party associates prevented the 
Texas senator from realizing for the country the full 
benefit of a provision which would have greatly strength- 
ened the measure, in that it would have done away with 
frivolous suits. As it is, the principle for which he con- 
tended is embodied in the new law. 


The President's “ Surrender” 


Through the Long “ narrow ” court review amend- 
ment, the President sought the same end which Senator 
Bailey was seeking; namely, to keep the carrier out of the courts as 
much as possible. If its constitutional guarantees were invaded, of 
course the carrier could not and should not be denied the right to go into 
court. But otherwise the President wisely desired to leave the arbitra- 
ment, as between the people and the railroads, in the hands of a high- 
grade, independent commission of experts. On the other hand, the 
railroads, through their recognized senators, sought to substitute the 
judgment of the courts for the judgment of the commission. 

The so-called Allison amendment—a fit child for its wavering 
father—was a compromise. The President, whose support in the senate, 
aside from Democratic votes, consisted of about six sincere advocates of 
the legislation and a varying number of Republican 
conscripts, had to accept it or run the risk of perhaps 
splitting his party and thereby losing other important 
legislation. The Allison amendment “saved the faces” 
of Aldrich etal. It adds nothing to the Hepburn bill, 
which, remember, was acceptable to the President and 
to the true friends of rate legislation. Only a decision 
of the United States supreme court will determine the 
breadth of the review provided by the law. 

Aside from this crumb of comfort of very doubtful 
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value, the “CONservative” forces were completely 
routed. The Measure as passed by the senate was far 
more radical than the original Hepburn bill, and the 
conferees weakened it in only one particular; namely, 
in excluding oil from the commodity amendment. 

Few people realize how far-reaching is the new 
rate law. In the first place, it empowers the com- 
mission, when it finds a rate unreasonable, to pre- 
scribe the reasonable maximum rate to obtain for 
the next two years, and to issue an order putting the 
same into effect. This order the federal courts are 
required to enforce. The definition of the term 
“common carrier” is enlarged to include pipe lines, 
—which was particularly distasteful to the Standard Oil Company,— 
express companies, and sleeping car companies. The defini- 
tion of the terms “railroad” and “transportation” are 
enlarged by including under the one terminal facilities,— 
important in reaching indirect rebating,—and, under the 
other, services in connection with the receipt, delivery, ele- 
vation, and transfer in transit, ventilation, refrigeration or 
icing, storage, and handling of property,—a blow at the 
private car and the grain elevator monopolies. 


Where the Railroads’ Favors Fall 


The act does away with the “midnight tariff”; it gives 
the commission jurisdiction over through routes; provides 
for the keeping of books under the supervision of the com- 

mission, and prohibits the keeping of duplicate memoranda,—most im- 
portant in preventing the payment of secret rebates; restores the 
imprisonment penalties, which the Elkins law repealed; and prohibits 
the issuance of free transportation or passes, on and after January 1, 
1907, except to those persons toward whom the senate, in its superior 
wisdom, was kindly disposed. The following classes may accept of 
the bounty of the railroad without offending the statute: 

Its employees and their families, its officers, agents, surgeons, physicians, and 
attorneys at law; ministers of religion, traveling secretaries of railroad Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, inmates of hospitals and charitable and eleemosynary insti- 
tutions, and persons exclusively engaged in charitable and eleemosynary work; 
indigent, destitute and homeless persons, and such persons 
when transported by charitable societies or hospitals, and 
the necessary agents employed in such transportation; in- 
mates of the National Homes or State Homes for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, and of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes, 
including those about to enter and those returning home 
after discharge and boards of managers of such Homes; 
necessary care takers of live stock, poultry, and fruit; em- 
ployees on sleeping cars, express cars, and linemen of 
telegraph and telephone companies; railway mail-service 
employees, post-office inspectors, customs inspectors and 
immigration inspectors; newsboys on trains, baggage 
agents, witnesses attending any legal investigation in which 
the common carrier is interested; persons injured in wrecks 
and physicians and nurses attending such persons: Provided, 
That this provision shall not be construed to prohibit the interchange of passes for 
the officers, agents, and employees of common carriers, and their families; or to 
prohibit any common carrier from carrying passengers free with the object of pro- 
viding relief in cases of general epidemic, pestilence, or other calamitous 
visitation. 

If the common carrier violates this provision of the statute, 
he shall, for each offense, on conviction, “pay to the United States 
a penalty of not less than one hundred dollars nor more than two 
thousand dollars.” Likewise,—mark this,—any person, other than 
those excepted in the act, who uses a railroad pass “ shall be sub- 
ject to a like penalty!” 

But let those immunes who may journey at the expense of 
the stockholders of the railroad remember: the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has the power to demand of the common 
carriers a list of all passes issued, together with the names of the 
users of the same, and the reasons why such persons were pro- 
vided with free transportation. In other words, there will be, in 
the archives of the United States government, an official roster of 
railroad “deadheads.” 


An Iniquitous Partnership Dissolved 


Through a letter to Senator Tillman, a Democrat, from the Repub- 
lican Governor of West Virginia, the senate and the country learned that 
the state was in the grasp of a railroad monopoly, which dictated what 
coal should be mined and what coal should be 
shipped. To Senator Elkins it was not a new story; 
for he was in the coal monopoly business himself. 
He had been guilty of illegal and lawless acts, and 
had “squeezed out” a small rival in the most high- 
handed fashion. If West Virginia is blessed with 
anything resembling a conscience, “Steve” Elkins 
will not be reélected to the United States senate. 

These disclosures made possible the passage of 
the Tillman-Gillespie resolution, which was accom- 
panied with an ample appropriation. Under it the 
Interstate Commerce Commission began the investi- 


gation of the coal-carrying bac and it some 
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“Ray,” said his hither, whom he shyly and 

secretly worshiped, without her ever sus- 
pecting the least of it beneath his cautious re- 
serve and occasional outbursts of temper, ‘my 


son, I hope you will remember, to-night. You 
are nearly a man.” 

She was a wise woman, and said it kindly 
and meant it well; but his face famed, his eyes 
hardened, and he sullenly walked away. Mrs. 
Gilbert sighed, and went about the prepara- 
tions for the young people’s party which her 
daughters, aged sixteen and eighteen, were to 
give that evening. She could not foresee what 
her son would do. Would her gentle warn- 
ing, filled with the tender pride of a mother's 
love for her one man-child, drive him with his 
dog to the woods, whither many a time before 
this day a word less pointed had sent him, 
there to live for a week or longer at a time, in 
a manner that he had never disclosed?—or 
would the disjointed thing within him which 
harried his somber, lonely life force him in a 
Llind moment to make a disgraceful scene at 
the gathering? She prayed that neither would 
happen, and that the sunshine fighting for 
egress through his darkness would come forth 
soft and genial and very fine and sweet, as it 
did sometimes, and always unaccountably. 

The worst had happened at the party. No 
doubt it was intoleralle,—but not so bad as 
when (he was then only four,) he had tried to 
kill a boy forlyingabout hin and was whipped 
mercilessly by his father,—for here, in the 
library, he was sitting before Mr. Gilbert, who 
was pale and whose eycs had a deep, inscruta- 
ble look. He was a large and powerful man, and 
had a genial nature, with force and sternness. 
The lad had never seen him looking thus, and 
so evidently guarding a prisoner, and the boy 
felt a strange weight within. 

Whatever had happened must have left a 
shadow on the assemblage, for, though faint 
sounds came through the closed doors, they 
were somewhat lacking in the robustness of 
youth. Ray did not deign an effort to remem- 
ber. More than that, he hoped that it never 
would come back, for it might be disturbing to 
his solitudes. Of his attempts to remember 
the attack on the boy ten years ago, there had 
never come any result but the recollection of a 
who'ly disconnected event,—when he was en- 
veloped in a swirl of flame and smoke from a 
fierce grass fire, and had to fight his way 
through to life. He did not try to think what 
his father’s purpose was in holding him a pris- 
oner to-night. Was it to give him a lecture? 
Pshaw! The beautiful, peaceful woods would 
make him forget that child’s-play, and he 
would steal away to them with Cap this very 
night, as soon as all were asleep. 

Thus, motionless and in silence, sat he and his 
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father, seemingly through an endless, aching 
time. After a while the guests quietly left. 
His sisters omitted their customary good-night 
to their father. All sounds from the servants 
ended. ‘Then entered his mother, uncommonly 
pale, and in silence looked from her son to her 
husband. She was small and dainty, and very, 
very pretty, the boy reflected. It was a pity 
that her bright eyes should be dim to-night 
and her sweet mouth drawn. She looked worn 
and as though she dreaded something. 

“Are you ready?” Mr. Gilbert asked, re- 
garding her fixedly. 

Her lip trembled, but there came a flash 
from her eyes. “‘Do you really mean it?” she 
asked. 

“Certainly. It must be done.” 

“ My dear, dear, he’s too large for—” 

“He’ll never be too large for it so long as he 
is a boor and coward, insults our guests, scan- 
dalizes us all, shames his sisters, and treats his 
parents with open scorn. He won’t try to be 
like other people and accept his world as he 
finds it. His inordinate conceit is a disease. It 
is eating up his own life and making our lives 
miserable. We will cure it.” 

He had spoken calmly, but with a low vibra- 
tion of tone; and as he came to his feet he 
looked very tall and terrible. Ray’s blood be- 


gan to rise, and as he looked about for some- 
thing undefined he felt the heat and smelled the 
smoke of the grass fire of ten years ago. 

He knew he was a coward. That was the 
He did not 


shame and the curse of his life. 
think it had always been 
so, but believed it had 
come about gradually. 
At first he had not 
minded the whippings 
that other boys gave him 
because of his temper 
and his physical inad- 
equacy, for he had in- 
vited the punishment; 
but when they all 
learned that his fighting 
spirit had weakened, 
that they could whip 
him easily, that they 
need not wait for provo- 
cation, and that he 
would never tell, they 
bullied and hounded 
and beat him until he 
had come to know a 
craven, sordid fear, 
which spread from the 
boys to the whole terri- 
ble world in which the 
masculine entity must 
fight for a place. 

“I am ready,” said 
Mrs. Gilbert, trying to 
hide a sigh. 

“Come,” Mr. Gilbert 
ordered the boy, look- 
ing at him for the first 
time in two hours. 

The boy quailed be- 
fore that look, the most 
dreadful thing he had 
ever seen. It made him 
numb and sick, and 
when he rose he stag- 
gered; for, though tall, 
he was slender and had 


“He simply went on, thinking nothing, 
remembering nothing ™ 
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little strength. ‘The weight on his chest became 
a pain and fixed on his throat, to choke and tor- 
ment him. 

His mother had gone out. He followed his. 
father, and the three went out into the back 
yard, the boy bareheaded. The night was sharp. 
and the moon very bright. All the boy’s power 
of thought was suspended. 

In silence they walked down the terraces of 
the park-like yard in the rear. Cap, Ray’s dog,. 
his only intimate, came bounding forward for 
his young master’s unfailing good-night, but 
Mr. Gilbert angrily ordered him away. The 
animal, astonished and hurt, slunk away, keep- 
ing a watchful view of the group, and sat down. 
at a distance and gazed in wonder. They 
passed through a gate intoan orchard,and shut 
the dog out. 

Mr. Gilbert selected an apple tree, because 
the wood was tougher than that of a peach. 
From it he cut two switches a yard long, and 
carefully pared the knots, his wife observing 
without a word or a movement, and the boy 
looking away into the distance. When Mr. 
Gilbert had done, he ordered his son to prepare- 

The lad numbly, dumbly removed his coat 
and waistcoat, slipped his suspenders down, 
tightened the strap at the back of his trousers, 
clasped his hands in front, and bowed his head. 
The dog, which had crept to the fence and was 
peering through the pickets, whined anxiously 
and was quivering. When roughly orderedaway 
by Mr. Gilbert, he went upon a terrace that over- 
looked the fence, and trembled as he watched. 
The boy did not once 
look toward him. He 
was struggling with the 
pain in his throat. 

Mr. Gilbert offered 
one of the switches to 
his wife. 

‘Oh, how can you!” 
she pleaded. 

“ You must,” he firm- 
ly said. “Ill relieve 
you when you are 
tired.” 

The boy’s mind sud- 
denly cleared, and he 
comprehended. A whip- 
ping from his father 
would be frightful 
enough, —not for the 
blows; they were noth- 
ing. The plan was not 
alone to humiliate him 
beyond all measure, but 
to scourge his soul, rav- 
age the sanctuary `of 
his mother there, rend 
him asunder, and cast 
him into an unthinkable 
hell of isolation; for she 
was the bond that held 
him to the world, she 
was the human comfort 
and sweetness of his life. 

Since his tenth year 
his discipline had been 
solely in her hands; his 
father having given him 
up as worthless, hope- 
less. She had whipped 
him many a time, but 
not for two years; anc 
he had felt no pain, 
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no: shame, no outrage, no resentment. The 
case of the teacher was different. Ray had 
solemnly sworn, renewing the oath every day, 
that when he came to manhood he would 
beat his teacher to death for whipping him 
so often and severely because of his dull- 
ness, his apathy, or his rebellion; the whip- 
pings from his mother had only increased his 
tenderness for her, and, in some way that he 
could not understand, his pity also. Perhaps 
it was because he vaguely felt that she was im- 
pairing something in herself that was precious 
to him. Never had she conquered him; never 
had he cried out in pain, never pleaded for 
mercy, never confessed penitence nor promised 
reform. 

Mrs. Gilbert shut her teeth hard, and, deathly 
white in the moonlight, raised the switch. It 
was poised a moment, and then her arm fell 
limp to her side; but the look that her son had 
seen in his father’s eyes held her and steeled 
her with a sort of desperate madness, and her 
arm again rose. 

A long cry, an anguished wail, almost super- 
human in its power to shatter the silence of the 
night, and more startling than any human cry 
could be, struck disorganizingly through the 
drama. It may have hastened the catastrophe. 
Mr. Gilbert was unnerved for a moment, and 
in exasperation picked up a clod and threw it 
at the offending dog trembling on the terrace. 
When he turned again, his son was kneeling 
beside his unconscious mother, peering anxiously 
into her pallid face, and calling her softly. 

In a stride Mr. Gilbert was upon him. A 
hand armed with strength and fury caught up 
the shirt on the lad’s shoulder, raised him, and 
flung him away with so great violence that the 
slender body struck the ground as a log. Mr. 
Gilbert tenderly picked up his wife and bore 
her into the house. 

The fall had half stunned the boy. As he 
slowly struggled to a sitting posture the moon 
danced fantastically, and some black trees crown- 
ing a near hill bowed and rose, and walked 
sidewise to and fro. A whine, low, cautious, 
packed with sympathy and solicitude, pleaded 
at the pickets, but the boy gave it no attention. 
He sat for a time, rose giddily, swayed as he 
dressed himself, and with deliberation walked to 
the gate. The dog, whining, trembling, crawled 
to meet him; but the boy, instead of caressing 
him, ordered him quietly but firmly to the 
kennel. Obedience was slow, and the animal 
looked up incredulous, wondering. The order 
had to be repeated. Finally the dog obeyed, 
frequently pausing to look back, but his master 
stood inflexible. 

Passing round the house, and without think- 
ing or caring about hat and overcoat, he noise- 
lessly passed out the front gate, for a moment 
studied the big house that had cradled. him, 
bred much of his anguish, and held all of his 
love, and firmly stepped out into the road. 
There wasa gnawing ache somewhere. Assuredly 
that one blow—and from her,—could not have 
caused it. After finding it in his throat, he was 
much relieved, and struck out on secure legs. 

It did not occur to him that he was an out- 
law and outcast. He did not think at all. 
Hence there was no plan in his going. He did 
not even understand that something deeper 
within him than had ever operated before had 
assumed, in the disqualification of his ordinary 
ruling powers, an imperious regency, and that 
it was infinitely greater or infinitely less than 
his usual intelligence. He simply went on, 
thinking nothing, remembering nothing. The 
beautiful highway, arched by great trees, above 
which rode the moon in keeping pace with him, 
Was a tunnel under a luminous sea; he half 
walked, half floated, in the crystal water, and 
had no wonder that he breathed it. The houses 
along the way were the palaces of lordly gnomes 
that inhabited the deep. 

Whatever was leading him turned him out of 
the avenue at last and drifted him along a 


winding road that was as beautiful in i€S less 
conventional way. He did not reflect that all 
of this was familiar, shamefully familiar. It 
was the road to his grandmother’s, but he had 
not visited her for a year. 

Her great wisdom and tact had gone to a 
study of the strange, unhappy child; she had 
been kind to him in every cautious, delicate 
fashion that she could devise; but he had ceased 
coming, and avoided her when she visited his 
home, and she had never known why. She was 
a patient woman and good; she knew prayer, 
and in her peaceful twilight she walked with 
God; yet no revelation had come at her appeals, 
for the times were not ready; and the boy went 
his way alone and silent, forever alone and 
silent, and unhappy, unhappy! 

A white picket fence was presently marching 


-with him alongside the shining road. He did 


not consciously recognize it, and it brought no 
rekindling of an old terror, an old shame; but 
soon, on the other side of it, a distance away, 
there broke on the stillness a challenge that he 
remembered, and its tone was contempt. He 
understood it, and woke with a start, because of 
a sudden fluff of flame and a whiff of smoke 
from the grass fire of ten years ago, 

and the ache in his throat gave him 

a strangling wrench. His head 
rolled; the moon swung through an _ 
arc of alarming length. That call 
beyond the fence struck the domi 
nant note of his life, and it was 
Fear. Yet it came from a mere 
animal, —his grandmother’s old 
buckskin horse, the most docile of | 
creatures. 

Ray had never feared the wild 
things of the woods. The cry of the 
panther in the dead of night is dread- 
ful, but it had no terrors for the 
boy in the forest solitude. Other 
fierce pad-footed members of the 
cat tribe had come and sniffed him 
as he lay under the stars, and expe- 
rience had taught him to feign sleep, 
for a suspicion of his wakefulness 
would send them bounding away, 
and he was lonely, always lonely. 
One night, roused from slumber, 
he sleepily put his hand on the 
shaggy head of a bear that was 
curiously rummaging him, and he 
was sorry that the beast took alarm 
and trotted away,—he would have 
been comfortable to hug. That was 
before the dog had come into his 
life. He could never understand 
why he was not afraid of anything 
whatever—not even of the terrific 
lightning and thunder that some- 
times flamed and crashed and. bel- 
lowed all about him,—except human 
beings and the forces that they con- 
trolled; and at times he wondered 
why Cap loved him and the buck- 
skin horse would kill him from hate if he could. 

Here, then, beyond the picket fence, was the 
proclamation of his shame,—coming from a 
gentle, superannuated horse with no more spirit 
than a snail’s. By some per! in- 
stinctive,—for all the world, when it finds out, 
will hunt down and desttoy whatsoever fears it, 
(although the boy had not reasoned it out thus,) 
—the beast had learned that the boy was afraid, 
and had then found an interest in life. Let 
him but have a glimpse of Ray, and, ears back, 
lips drawn from hideous yellow teeth, and head 
thrust horribly forward, he would snort, charge, 
—and the boy would run abjectly. The horse 
had never thus treated another living thing. So 
the boy had stayed away from his grand- 
mother’s, and she had never suspected, and her 
love and prayers had brought no revelation. 

As the fence intervened, the horse knew that 
a charge would be useless; but when, with a 
neat leap, the boy nimbly caught his feet on the 
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ground within the pasture, the buckskin ad- 
vanced in his minatory. way. ~ Ray did not 
know why he had:leaped the: fence, unless the 
wrench in his-throat.had hurled him over or the 
flame and smoke! of the’ grass; fire had driven 
him; nor did.he know why he went steadily to 
meet the horse, nor why his ‘nostrils stretched 
and his arms strained. and his: hands clenched, 
nor why there was a:fierce ‘eagerness in him; a 
rasping thirst for something dried his tongue. 
The horse came on, and the boy, perfectly 
calm, as fatally went to meet him. There.was 
no calculation of results, yet the lad knew that 
a horse’s teeth and hoofs.may be deadly. He 
knew: only that he was not going’ forward ‘to 
end all his wretchedness, as, last year, the shoe- ` 
maker who drank had done with: a shotgun, 
and young Corson, the thieving clerk, : with 
poison. It occurred to the boy that he cared 
nothing about the teeth and hoofs of any horse, 
and nothing about what they might do. 

So ridiculous was the fiasco that he would 
have laughed had he not been sorry for the 
beast; for to see any rampant thing so suddenly 
stricken vith fear, when there was not the least 
danger nor any intent of harm, was pitiful to 


“She looked as if she dreaded something” 


see He wished to assure the buckskin that he 
was only a boy, a frail boy at that, and not 
what the animal had apparently taken him to 
be,—a spawn of Darkness and Terror. He 
followed up the trembling beast, trying to re- 
assure him and to get near and pet him; but 
the creature fled wildly at every advance, and 
when not pursued stood with head aloft, ears 
cocked, and nostrils vibrant, quivering in fear. 

Seeing the uselessness of further pacific effort, 
the boy sprang over the fence, went back to the 
main highway, and by the unseen Hand was led 
into the short cut past Mr. Elderby’s house, 
where the greatest terror of his life—human ex- 
cepted,—had months ago driven him to use the 
long way round. He did not know, nor for a 
moment consider, why he chose the short cut 
to-night. He turned into it, walking free and 
strong. 
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of his species, but something fragile, mysterious, 
and ranking somewhere between flowers and 
angels. Thus his feeling for them was com- 
posed of a little awe, more reverence, and a 
sense of great remoteness. Never had he ob- 
served them thoughtfully without reflecting that 
they were, in a general way, much like his 


mother, or at least of her species; therefore they. 


must be sweet and dainty and gentle and kind. 
His only large swellings of the heart had come 
from his thinking about them, particularly 
Grace Elderby, now twelve years old. Nothing 
could have been so grand, for instance, as an 
opportunity to rescue her, single-handed, from 
wild savages that had her tied to a tree and 
‘were piling fagots about her; then to dance in 
fiendish glee about her as the flames rose. He 
would dash up on a splendid charger, his sword 
flashing in the sun; savage heads would roll in 
the dust, or. fall open, cleaved in twain; there 
would be wild yells of fright and a wilder flight 
for life; he would leap from his horse, speak 
reassuring words while he severed her bonds, 
mount with her in his arms, and fly away, 
away, away. 

Twice had Grace seen his shame. She had 
seen him pale, and run when her father’s big, 
noisy dog had made a flamboyant show of rage, 
and she had seen. him stand mute and white 
when Andy Carmichael, older and larger and 
much stronger than Ray, grossly insulted him 
in her presence. The Elderby dog was the 
terror that had closed the short cut,—closed it 
to Ray alone. 

Thus into the short cut swung Ray, walking 
strong and free, the ache in his throat not so 
painful as before. The dog would be on guard, 
and the boy was empty-handed. 

The shadows were deep under the trees, or 
possibly the dog’s hate and rage blinded him to 
what the buckskin had seen, or perhaps he was 
of a different metal. Near the rear of the 
premises the big brute came in so great a fury 
that he broke through the palings. The en- 
suing collision—for the boy stood his ground,— 
was so violent that Ray went down underneath, 
and an ecstasy thrilled him when the flame 
swished and the smoke stung, and he felt some- 
thing sink into his shoulder and a stifle of hot, 
foamy breath in his face. 

It seemed to have been easily and quickly 
done. True, when he came erect he was weak 
and tired, and swayed dizzily, and wondered 
why. As, without the least exultation, or even 
triumph, or even gratification, he looked down 
at his work, and saw with surprise how deeply 
the ground had been torn up, two men with 
sticks came running out,—evidently there had 
been some noise, despite all his care for silence. 
One was Mr. Elderby, the other his coachman. 
The gentleman stood in astonishment as the 
boy, controlling his heavy breathing, stepped 
into the moonlight and calmly faced him. 

“Ray Gilbert! What are you doing here, at 
this time of night ?” 

“I was walking in the path. Your dog 
attacked me.” 

“What did you kill him with?” 

“My hands.” 

Mr. Elderby stood in wonder as he studied 
the lad. “I’m thankful to God that you are 
alive. It’s a miracle.” He noticed that Ray’s 
clothing was torn nearly to rags. In compas- 
sion he laid a hand on Ray’s shoulder, quickly 
withdrew it, and examined it in the moonlight. 
“You are hurt, my son. Come into the house. 
I'll put you to bed and send for the doctor and 
your parents.” 

“Thank you, sir; I have something to do.” 

“But you must have attention.—Jake, hitch 
up the bay to the light buggy,—quick,—and 
drive him home.” 

“No, sir; but I’m much obliged. I have 
something to do. Good-night.” The shadows 
enveloped him. 

The short cut led him over a sharp hill and 
into the road again, and there he sat on the 


bank till his strength came back. Then he 
went on till he arrived ata gate leading into a 
private avenue. The ache in his throat was 
nearly gone. Passing quietly up the driveway. 


and round to the rear of the house, he came to. 
a window, which was open at the top, and 


sharply tapped on the glass. 
- “Who’s that?” came a voice. 


“Dress and come out, Andy Carmichael. 


I’m Ray Gilbert.” 


The sash was thrown up and the boy glow- 


ered in the opening. “Ray Gilbert !— you 
cowardly, sneaking puppy! What do you 


` want?” 


“T want to see you. 


Dress and come out. 
Don’t wake anybody.” - 


He spoke quietly, trying to appear his usual 


self lest this monster, this overshadowing terror 
of his life, should see whatever it was that had 
frightened the horse and slain the dog. This 
was the boy who had beaten him so often and 
with such merciless, sodden, gluttonous enjoy- 
ment; the boy who, when he did not care to 
give the beatings himself—no provocation was 
ever needed,—would stand threateningly by 
and let the smaller boys, even to the little ones 
with soft, puny fists, beat the coward as long as 
they wished, merely for the love of beating what 
did not resist; the boy whose lies had brought 
undeserved whippings from the teacher; the 
boy who openly insulted him whenever he 
pleased, and, worst of all, had humiliated him 
before Grace Elderby. It was the presence of 
this boy at the party that evening, and the 
looks that he gave Ray, and the sly tortures he 
inflicted, that had sent up the curtain on the 
night’s drama. 

In wondering surprise Andy studied the bare- 
headed, ragged, dirty figure standing in the 
moonlight; and as crimson looks a muddy 
brown in such a light, he mistook the smears 
on the other’s face and the dark splotches on 
his clothing. What could the creature want of 
him at this time of night and with that extraor- 
dinary appearance? Likely Ray had been set 
upon and was seeking any refuge. It would be 
joyous to complete the work that the others had 
begun. Andy soon emerged from the house. 

“Come this way,” said his mysterious visi- 
tant, and perplexed Andy followed him to the 
rear of the fowl-house, where the light was 
clear. The flame and smoke of the old grass 
fire were strong in the air. 

Ray halted, and faced him. 

“Take off your coat,” he quietly said, re- 
moving his own tattered garment. 

“What for?” with a slight quaver composed 
of anger—and something else; for there was a 
touch of the uncanny here. 


WHITE HANDS 
By MILDRED I. McNEAL-SWEENEY 


The very snowiest hand that ever 
The lip of true man kissed; 
Soft as a flower and with faint veinings 
Of May blue toward the wrist,— 
So fine, so frail it is, we ponder 
The drudgery it has missed. 


My own is white, too, lying beside it, 


But there's a trace of horn 

In the inner palm—work’s mark. Dost see 
Her litle lock of scorn 

At hearing of the hundred guises 
My busy hand has worn? 


Hers is for jeweling and gloving, 
Innocent of all price; 

Mine has the strength of striving in it— 
White as it is,—weighs twice 

In the world’s affairs, for gentle color 
And unspoiled energies. 
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“We are going to fight.” 

“Fight, eh! What put that into your fool 
head??? Under the initial impulse from the 
challenge, Andy was all heat and eagerness, 
and he bristled and swelled; but though, in 


-some vital ways, human sense is less acute than 


brute sense, Andy did feel something of what 
the buckskin had felt, something of what had 
slain the dog, and his heart thumped with a 
strange heaviness. “What do you want to 
fight for? I’d beat the life out of you.” 

‘It failed of the effect intended, and Andy 
found his head suddenly twisted to one side by 
a slap on the cheek. He stepped back, white 
with fury, tossed his coat aside, and hurled him- 
self upon the slender figure waiting with such 
unearthly composure. 
* * * * * w kad 

Dawn was flooding the east, and still the boy 
lurched and floundered on and on, keeping to 
the road that led into the wilderness. Occa- 
sionally he would stop for a minute’s rest and 
to listen for the baying of Frazier’s bloodhound; 
and he wondered, in a purely detached and 
scientific way, whether he had sufficient strength 
and acuteness left for another such grapple. 
It was merely an engaging speculation, and was 
complicated with his determination to perform 
another task before his work was done. It 
would nearly break his heart to be stopped 
now. Likely the dog would not attack him, 
but merely hold him at bay until the pursuers 
came to his summons; but if the dog would 
not attack, then the boy must. Would strength 
or even life be left for the last and most im- 
portant of all the tasks to which the Hand was 
leading him?—for there was a good distance 
yet to be covered, and work to be done at the 
end of it. He was thankful that the ache had 
entirely left his throat and that a strange warmth 
had kindied in his breast. 

Perhaps they had not really meant what they 
said about setting Frazier’s bloodhound to run 
him down. The remark had come from the 
yardman, not Mr. Carmichael himself, who had 
appeared too stunned to think of anything but 
his son. If they had wished to kill the outlaw, 
of take him and send him to jail, why had they 
not seized and bound him instead of staring at 
him so queerly,and then the yardman foolishly 
saying, as Ray staggered away and they picked 
up the limp figure, that they would get Frazier’s 
bloodhound and set him on the trail? They 
were two strong men against a mere boy, who 
was so exhausted that only with a mighty effort 
could he stand. It was Andy’s final despair- 
ing cry that had waked them. 

Without either triumph or regret the boy 
struggled on. The broadening of day made 
him partly aware of the savage presence that 
he made and of the likelihood that traffic might 
open on the road at any time. Some of his 
clothing was gone, and he had bound the re- 
maining strips and rags about him as best he 
could. He did not know about the aspect of 
his face and hair, but he realized that should 
any one encounter him in the road he might 
be forced to do something distasteful, and that 
the urgent task ahead might be interrupted. 

A horseman and two market wagons passed 
at intervals, but the boy was hidden at the 
roadside. So he reeled on and on, and so he 
came at last to the great pine. There he turned 
out and crawled as much as walked through 
the trees and undergrowth to the summit of a 
low ridge, where he felt the sunshine fall on his 
half-naked back. It was so luxurious that he 
paused in the full glare of it, and slowly. turned, 
as one very cold before a warming fire, and 
reveled in it. With every moment he felt it 
pouring into him, tingling softly as it ran. It 
was odd with what cheerful industry it hunted 
out the coldest places in him and kindled snug 
little fires under them. Most of all it gave at- 
fention to the warm place that had already 
started in the center, and that one weke to a 
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Wall Street is necemary to the country. It is the great market place where securities and com- 
modities may be exchanged—the broadest market the race of man has ever seen. Here you may sell 
a thousand miles of railway as easily as a farmer sells a load of potatoes at a country store. That in 
this broad market has also grown up the biggest gambling game ever known is true. You can no 
more stop men from speculating on the ebb and flow of prosperity than you can stop them building a 
house to-day to live in to-morrow. Wall Street performs a still greater function in our economic life. 


The very foundation of the complex structure of credit, it is the omnipotent agent directing the utiliza- 
tion of the free capital of millions of individuals in the commercial upbuilding of the nation. When 
funds and credit are needed in a great enterprise—whether it be the building of a railway from the 
Missimippi to the coast, the moving of a wheat crop from farm to market, or the transformation of a 
waste place into an industrial community—it is Wall Street that supplies the sinews, That the honest 
men who have the genius to lead in the constructive work of Wall Street must enrich themselves is not 
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to be disputed. But where there is one honest man in finance there are ten knaves. The golden 
stream pouring into Wall Street attracts to it a horde of financial parasites who seek to become rich by 
preying on the credulity of others. Masquerading as bankers and promoters, they rob the publi, 
yearly out of millions upon millione of dollars. They infest every street, every large office building in 
the financial district. To show who these parasites are and how they rob their victims is the purpose 
of these articles. It will be a bitter disappointment to the writer if these articles do not prove the 
means of making the game of fraudulent finance less lucrative. I ask, therefore, for the co-operation of 
the readers of SUCCESS MAGAZINE. | appeal to all who have been caught in the snares of those 
paresites—in the fraudulent mining and oil and industrial schemes, in discretionary stock pools, and 
** get-rich-quick '" grain deals, in visionary “' business opportunities “"—to tell me how they have been 
robbed. These confessiofis will be treated as confidential. I waht you to help me in the work of 
branding the parasites of fnance.—FRANK FAYANT. 


‘T= credulity of a multitude. of more or less thrifty people, who, in 
their mania for money, are ready to believe that they can amass 
fortunes overnight, makes them the easy prey of a swarm of parasites 
who infest the financial districts. The gospel of the parasites, who 
build air castles for their victims and real castles for themselves, is terse: 

I. “A fool is born every minute.” 

II. “A fool and his money are soon parted.” 

Posing as bankers and brokers, the financial parasites scour the 
country for the fools and then exercise their nimble wits in devising 
schemes to accomplish the partition. How many millions of dollars are 
parted from the fools every year may be conjectured from the millions 
of dollars spent by the pseudo-financiers in advertising. The bulk of 
the financial advertising in the leading newspapers of the country is in- 
tended for the fools. Another index of the richness of the harvest of 


parting money from the fools is the occasional exposure of some partic- 
ularly glaring and bungled imposture, when the calculable “swag” runs 
But these 


into the hundreds of thousands, if not into the millions. 
frauds are seldom exposed, for the victims are usually as 
anxious as the victimizers to escape the limelight of public- 
ity. Most men p-efer to lose their money rather than hear 
their neighbors quote from the parasites’ gospel, “A fool 
and his money are soon parted.” 

The childish credulity of the public in finance has 
never been more strikingly shown than in the little drama 
enacted in Brooklyn some time ago. An unknown young 
man in a little wooden house in a side street in Brooklyn 
announced through the newspapers that, by reason of his 
intimate knowledge of the hidden machinery of Wall 
Street, he could make dollars grow like mushrooms; he 
would guarantee to pay ten per cent. weekly dividends on 
all funds intrusted to him. This palpably absurd announce- 
ment immediately tapped such a stream of gold as the 


hoard reached a million, then two millions, and before an’ unkind 
government seized the young man’s huge mail it had passed the 
three-million mark. For nine months the golden stream poured on 
in constantly increasing volume, despite the ridicule of newspapers 
which showed the colossal p terousness of the young man’s 
system of finance. And the victims railed at the police for killing the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. They failed to see the obvious, that 
the young “Napoleon of Finance ” was paying his enormous dividends 
out of his victims’ own money, and that he would run to the end of his 
rope the moment the golden stream began to diminish for lack of fresh 
victims. 

That the young man’s promise was colossally absurd is evident 
from a few moments’ calculation. Without reinvesting the weekly divi- 
dend, ten per cent. a week means, of course, 520 per cent. a year, or a 
hundredfold larger return than is made by most stocks and bonds. The 
Brooklyn alchemist said to his dupes: “ Invest $100 with me and I will 
guarantee you as much income as the combined income you would re- 
ceive from investing $100 in each and every one of the hun- 
dred odd different railway and industrial stocks traded in 
in the course of a day on the stock exchange.” . But 520 
per cent. was a pittance compared to the returns from an in- 
vestment with the interest also left to earn ten per cent. a 
week. A dollar left in the syndicate for a year would earn 
more than 14,000 per cent. In two years’ time it would 
amount to about $20,000. From then on the weekly divi- 
dend would rapidly increase. Five years after the invest- 
ment of the original dollar all the banks of the world, with 
their hoards of golden treasure, would not be able to send 
enough money to the syndicate to meet its dividends, for 
they would amount to thousands of millions of dollars every 
week on every dollar invested. All the world’s wealth, the 
houses and lands, railways and steamships, mines and fac- 


young man had never dreamed of. Thousands of dollars a ae tories, would become the property of the awe wh put a 
ay poured into the little wooden house in Brooklyn; one dollar in the syndicate. j; By, seiof loga li tary 
day the stream amounted to more than $go,o00. The The old, old story multiplication is piel yee fa LEAG thi , 


years a single copper cent in the hands of the om- 
nipotent alchemist in the little wooden house 
would earn $33,000,000,000,000,000,000, or more 
than $20,000,000,000 for every man, woman, and 
child on this earth. 

It is their ignorance of the first principles of 
investments that makes so many people the prey of 
the parasites who build these financial air castles. 
Their credulity usually varies in direct ratio to 
` their ignorance. For nearly ten years the country 
has been blessed with unparalleled prosperity, and, 
in the words of one of the directors of the greatest 
industrial corporations in the world, “the man 
who has n’t made his fortune in these ten years 
has only himself to blame.” The rapid growth of 
the private fortunes of the men who have been 
identified with our recent marvelous industrial 
progress has made many people ready to believe 
any fairy story of fortune making without labor. 
The credulous, with money in the savings bank 
earning only three or four per cent., listen eagerly 
to the prophets who promise them incomes of 
twelve or twenty-four per cent. 

Take the example of the widow who, after her 
husband’s estate has been cleared up, and his life 
insurance has been paid, finds herself possessing 
$10,000. In the savings bank this earns for her 
$300 to $400 a year, or six dollars to eight dollars 
a week. The husband, by the labor of his hands or brain, was 
earning very much more than this, three or four times this, or even 
ten times this amount. The widow finds it very difficult to accus- 
tom herself to this much restricted scale of living. By fortunate 
investment in railway or industrial stocks she may increase her in- 
come to $500 to $700 a year. ‘This is still a pittance in com- 
parison with the previous income of the family. Some of her friends 
may take her in with them in a manufacturing enterprise earning ten 
to fifteen per cent., or $1,000 to $1,500 a year. Credulously she reads 
of men who are engaged in enterprises returning still larger profits. The 
parasites of finance, through the newspapers and the mails, tell her of 
dividends of two, three, and four per cent. a month. They promise as 
much income in a month as the savings bank pays her ir a year. In 
her ignorance of investments, and in her readiness to believe in the 
honesty of men she has never heard of before, she takes her $10,000 
out of bank, or sells her good securities returning, perhaps, $600 a 
year, and puts the money into wildcat ventures promising her $2,400 
to $4,800 a year. The Brooklyn alchemist promised $52,000 a year on 
an investment of $10,000. The parasites get the widow’s $10,000 after 
paying her, perhaps, a few dividends out of her money, and another 
investor becomes wiser and poorer. 


Flamboyant Frauds to Fleece Fools 


The wildcat promoters who promise dividends several times as 
large as those paid by standard securities, and announce to a day when 
these dividends are to begin, proclaim themselves either as thieves or 
as men undeserving to be trustees of property. The man who has ‘‘a 
sure thing” in a mine need not leave his mining district to get the cap- 
ital to develop the property. If there is the barest probability that the 
mine will earn “four per cent. a month” there 
isn’t a town in the country where some banker 
would not be eager to back him. The bank- 
ers and capitalists of the country have their 
agents scouring the globe for investments re- 
turning from five to ten per cent. In the great 
banking centers, where the bulk of the world’s 
securities are floated, investments returning 
much more than five per cent. are considered 
unsafe. The fact that the common stock of 
the Steel Trust was returning ten per cent. 
on its market price was reason enough for 
most bankers to advise their clients against 
buying it. 

All these flamboyantly advertised bonan- 
zas are, on their face, frauds to fleece the fools. 
If they were bonanzas they would not be so ad- 
vertised. After a mine has been opened up and abandoned, reopened 
up and again abandoned, then some wildcat promoter comes along znd 
buys it for a song and proceeds to sell it for a fortune. In brief this 
is his procedure,—the game is played with many variations on the same 
plan. He buys the property, say, for $25,000 (real money,) and incor- 


porates the company for $1,000,000. As the vendor of the mine he sells - 


it to himself, as the company, for half the capital stock. Then he, as 
the company, engages himself as a “banker and broker” or “fiscal 
agent” to sell the company’s stock to the public at, say, fifty cents on 
the dollar, paying himself for his services a commission of fifty per cent. 

The company receives its half, $125,000, from the sale of the 
“treasury” stock, and if the promoter has some sense of decency he 
will spend a good share of this money in actual work on the property, 
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ground, will make it 
look like a bonanza oe 
in a well-made photo- 
graph. The promo- 
ter can buy his ma- 
chinery and materials from the best makers in the country, and thus 
throw dust in the eyes of his dupes, who lose sight of the fact that buy- 


Pr 


The broker's might and the widow's mite 


_ing a fish pole is not bringing home a mess of trout. The company 


soon has an empty treasury. If no workable ore has been struck the 
company dies a natural death and the little stockholders all over the 
country pocket their loss and say nothing. If, perchance, the mine does 
develop into something, the promoter has opportunity to increase the 
capitalization and sell another million of stock. Meanwhile he sets 
aside some of the incoming funds for dividends. It has ha ed that 
a mine so floated, with the sole purpose of fleecing the fools, has de- 
veloped into a rich property. One of the most famous cases of this 
kind was that of a gold mine sold by American promoters to English 
investors at an extravagant figure, which later, to the astonishment of 
the promoters, developed into a great copper mine. This was one of 
those rare cases where the fool hunters made the mistake of parting with 
something of value. They seldom do. 


Some Honorable Promoters 


Company promoting—an honorable and necessary, but much 
abused calling,—is the most successful lure for parting people from their 
money. Company promoting is honorable and necessary in our modern 
life, because the true promoter is one of the valuable agents in commer- 
cial progress. Pittsburg, the most wonderful industrial community on 
the globe, would still be a river trading post but for the men who had 
the genius and the courage to promote the giant industries along the 
river banks. The great empire beyond the Mississippi, with its millions 
of prosperous people engaged in agriculture, mining, manufacturing, and 
transportation, would still be an almost undiscovered country without 
the promoter. The men who opened up all that rich country by grid- 
ironing it with railways were promoters. The man who, in the face of 
ridicule, built a steam highway across the Northwestern States and 
virtually opened the doors of an empire, was a promoter of the highest 
type. His own resources were insignificant compared with the task he 
undertook, but, as a promoter, he invited other men in this country, 
Canada, England, and Germany to put their money with his in the 
enterprise, and he, succeeding in his promotion, made money for him- 
self and all who joined him. And all who have followed this promoter 
since then have enriched themselves. Men promote companies because 
there is money in it. J. Pierpont Morgan promoted the Steel Trust 
because there was money in it. He and his associates in the syndicate 
received as a bonus in consideration of the use of his name as the chief 
promoter 1,300,000 shares of the company’s stock, having a market 
valuation of $91,000,000. Of this amount $62,000,000 was the syndi- 
cate’s profit. 

But Mr. Morgan evidently did not regard 
this stock as a very good investment for his 
funds, even though it was returning ten per 
cent. on its market valuation, and he made 
haste to induce the investing public to take 
the stock off his hands. After Mr. Morgan 
had sold much of his stock and the other 
organizers of the company had parted with 
a good share of theirs, the dividends on the 
common stock ceased, and the stock that the 
public had been eager to buy at fifty dollars a 
share became the butt of the financial wits at 
ten dollars a share. 

Mr. Morgan and his friends were severely, 
even harshly, criticized, for their promotion of 
the Steel Trust. The charge against them, in 
a nutshell, was that they placed an absurdly high valuation on the steel 
plants merged into the trust, and, on the strength of their high standing 
in the financial world, sold the merger stock at this high valuation; and 
that, furthermore, to facilitate the sale of the hundreds of millions of 
watered stock by making it attractive to investors, they paid dividends 
that they knew could not be permanent. They put their best apples on 
top of the barrel. 

The verdict of another generation will probably be that Mr. Morgan 
was a great organizer. The present skepticism as to the stability of the 
Steel Trust will probably appear as strange half a century hence as the 
early ridicule of the railways does to us now. Mr. Morgan dreamed of 
the future greatness of the American steel ue and immediately 
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range. Fortunately for Mr. Morgan 
and his inflated stock issue the country 
to-day is turning out 62,000 tons of pig 
iron where it was making only 38,000 
tons at the time of the historic dinner 
that inspired Mr. Morgan’s dream. 
Those who bclieved in the steel pro- 
moter and clung to their belief through 
the trial of three years ago are not 
much out of pocket. 

Compzny promotion booms follow 
the tide of prosperity. From 1899 to 
igor we had in this country the greatest 
period of security manufacture ever 
seen in any country. The parasite 
promoters, the pseudo-financiers, took 
full advantage of the public’s enthusi- 
asm for new securities. The success that attended the promotion of such 
legitimate concerns as the Amalgamated Copper Company and the Steel 
Trust made the parasites greedy. The development of the oil fields of 
Texas and California, the rise in the price of copper, the increase in the 
gold supply, the boom in the iron trade, and the rapid spread of the 
mania for sudden riches, enabled the seekers after fools’ money to reap 
a rich harvest. The newspapers teemed with the glittering offerings of 
their spurious wares. The lithographers were kept busy montà after 
month producing certificates of stock in oil companies, gold and copper 
mines, rubber and coffee plantations, wireless telegraph concerns and 
manufacturing companies. Every pseudo-financier who could find an 
acre of undeveloped land capitalized it as a bonanza and proceeded to 


sell it piecemeal at bonanza prices. But the slump in the steel industry, , 


the collapse of flotations like the Shipbuilding Trust, and the exposure 
of the extravagant methods of “high finance” chilled the enthusiasm of 
the public for new stocks. The promoters of wildcat companies, fol- 
lowing the forced example of the more legitimate promoters, gathered in 
what remained of the golden harvest and withdrew to await the next boom. 


Results of Financial Indigestion 


The bull market that opened in the spring of 1904 and has con- 
tinued with only short interruptions since, was at first unattended by 
company promoting. The bankers who had promoted the great indus- 
trial trusts of the last boom were still suffering from the attack of acute 
financial indigestion which had threatened for a time to plunge the 
whole country into commercial panic. And even now, after two years 
of rising prices, the new offerings of railway and industrial stocks are in- 
considerable. But the wildcat promoters, after waiting in vain for the 
real promoters to take the lead, have sowed another harvest. The rich 
discoveries of gold in the new Nevada camps have given a new impetus 
to wildcat ventures. Day after day new stocks have been put on the 
market, The newspapers East and West have been filled with their 
prospectuses, and scores of new newspapers and magazines have been 
started to boom the gold stocks. The hundreds of new companies are 
capitalized at more than what all the gold mines of the country will pro- 
duce in years. Following the lead of the Nevada bubble blowers, all the 
other parasites of finance are touching up their wares left over from the 
last boom and are offering them to the fools, Another rich harvest will 
soon be gathered. 

Not always with original dishonest purpose do the parasites of 
finance seek fortune in the guise of promoters. The bank officer who 
uses the funds at his command in private ventures does not intend to 
steal. But those who are constantly using other 
people’s money in their own speculations are 
apt to become morally calloused. In the mod- 
em code of financial morals it is not wrong to 
take another man’s money; the wrong lies in 
taking it and not giving it back. The financial 
parasite, whose banner bears the aphorism, “A 
fool is born every minute,” further amends the 
code by asserting that it is not wrong to take 
anything from a man that he can be persuaded 
to give up. The courteous and genial highway- 
man of the romantic swashbuckler days defended 
his calling with the plea that his victims should n’t 
travel about with full purses and empty pistols. 
The financial parasite of to-day believes that “a 
fool and his money are soon parted,” and those 
who have money deserve no sympathy for losing it if they do not keep 
their wits about them. 

The owners of an undeveloped mining property, lacking the money 
to sink shafts and get their ore to market, resort to the expedient of 
raising funds by the sale of shares to the public rather than turning 
over a large interest in the mine to a few wealthy men, because they do 
not care to run the risk of losing control. It often happens that when a 
few men with money join with others without money in an enterprise 
evolved out of the brains of the poor partners, it is the rich partners 
who gather up the whole thing. The distribution of shares among 
many investors spread over the country leaves the control of a company 
in the hands of the original owners. The mine owners, therefore, be- 


“Good-by, old friend, good-by " 


come promotélS and offer stock in their venture 
to the public through the newspapers. If their 
publicity campaign is shrewdly directed, and 
the public is in the mood for putting money 
into new companies, a golden stream begins to 
flow into the promoters’ offices. 

It is the sight of this golden stream—checks 
and money orders and currency—that makes 
many an honest mana knave. Here, apparently, 
is the royal road to wealth. Men need only 
open an office in the financial district, incorpo- 
rate a company to explore the mountains, offer 
a million or more of the stock for sale in the 
Sunday newspapers, and, presto! the stream of 
unlabored-for gold, fed by a thousand rivulets, 
pours in. The printing press and the post office 
are the two magical forces that tap the hidden 
springs and guide the course of the stream. 
And for what little price their marvelous power 
may be had! For $200 the promoters may buy 
outright, without reserve, an entire column in a 
newspaper whose advice to investors is read the 
world over, and thus reach half a million people 
at their breakfast tables. For another $200 the 
government will carry their personal messages 
across mountains and prairies, thousands of 
miles away, to the remotest corners of the 
country, to ten thousand individuals. In aday 
the newspaper and the post office now put them in touch with more 
people than they could have reached in all their lifetime in the days of 
the stagecoach and the pony express. Each morning their faithful and 
punctual servant, the government postman, pours his golden offering on 
the promoters’ desks, and each afternoon the promoters add to their 
increasing hoard in the bank. Was wealth ever acquired so easily, so 
speedily,—wealth for houses and lands and servants, for horses and 
motor cars, and yachts,-—air castles that each day take more tangible 
form and substance ? 

Why should the promoters longer seek to acquire wealth by the 
slow, laborious, uncertain methods of everyday life? How much of this 
golden stream should be turned into the treasury of the company, and 
how much into their own pockets? Before they were made dizzy by 
watching this magical stream, the company was to have all but enough 
to pay them a reasonable price for their property, and this payment 
they were to take in stock that they had agreed to keep off the market 
until the company was making enough money to give its stock an 
actual merket value. But their cupidity is their undoing. 


The Parasites Are Making Fortunes 


In the world of finance they see men growing rich overnight and 
holding up their heads as men to be-honored among their fellows. How 
was their wealth acquired? Surely, they, too, must have been im on 
the ground floor and caught the golden stream. And the promoters, in 
their greed for gold, cast aside their duties as 
trustees of others’ property and turn money mad. 
Their own stock is all turned into money, and 
they, as the directors of the company, divert into 
their pockets a larger and larger share of the 
golden stream as commissions for the sale of 
stock, as payment for special services,—until the 
company is stripped of everything. The com- 
pany sinks out of sight like a ship that has been 
scuttled by her pirate crew, there are a few cries 
of distress from the victims, the promoters get 
away with the booty, and the affair is soon for- 
gotten. This is happening year after year, and 
the safes and private boxes of credulous investors 
are being filled with worthless stocks while the 
parasites of finance are making fortunes. 

It is not alone the parasites of Wall Street 
who entice the credulous investors by extravagant 
pictures of the fortunes to be made by purchases 
of the bargain-priced stocks of new companies. 
Brokers who make some claims to financial respect- 
ability lend their names to glittering prospectuses 
; and advertisements that must make some members 
of the lower strata of promoters envious. Newspapers throughout the 
country have been printing for several years the advertisements of a 
new industrial company which, through its high-sounding directorate, 
lays claim to eminent respectability. Two years ago the writer called 
attention to the utterly absurd and ridiculously extravagant public prom- 
ises for the future of this company then being made in the newspapers 
by its fiscal agents. The mushroom bankers who were offering the 
stock to the public made as much capital as possible out of a list of 
directors which included several of the best names in Wall Street. The 
publication of this criticism immediately called_forth denials on the 
part of several of these bankers that they wer any Fe} gei 
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SUSAN’S SURRENDER 


By Elizabeth Seymour 


Illustrated by WALTER JACK DUNCAN 


s I was calling 
upon Susan, the 
night before I started 
for the East as war 
correspondent, I let 
fall the chance re- 
mark that men are 
less afraid of ridicule 
than women. A 
speech of this kind 
is to Susan as a red 
rag to a bull, and I 
knew it very well; 
but she had been irri- 
tating that night. 
She swung her foot 
angrily in a swirl of 
dainty white laces 
and pale-blue muslin. 
“ Men,” she breathed scornfully, in her deep- 
est voice of disgust,—and I felt that that line of 
the hymn, ‘‘See how we grovel here below,” 
contained the only words which could describe 
the state of the beings to whom she alluded ,— 
“men won’t carry packages in the street, for 
fear of being ridiculed.” 

“Suburbanites will,” said I. 

“That doesn’t prove anything. They ’re 
just a little more afraid of their wives than they 
are of public opinion,” she rejoined, acutely. 

“Conscience doth make cowards of us all,” 
quoted George Morton, inanely. George is as 
vain of his quotations as of his clothes; but his 
clothes fit the better. He also was calling upon 
Susan. He is good looking, and very rich. 
Susan ignored him. She either ignores him or 
makes fun of him, but permits him to call three 
or four times a week, nevertheless. Sometimes 
I think that she is a flirt. 

“You are not proving your case at all,” said 
she, the light of argument in her eye. Susan 
loves to argue; but, as for me, I would as soon 
argue with a small, active kitten. In fact, 
arguing with a kitten would have decided points 
of advantage; one could hold it firmly on his 
knee while he overpowered it with resistless 
logic; whereas, with Susan,—but my thoughts 
are straying. Suffice it to say that her brilliant 
sallies and indefensible retreats are much like a 
growling kitten’s mock battle with a ball of 
string. So I changed the subject. 

George sat on. So did I. Susan had to do 
most of the talking. George would have been 
willing to, but he talks nonsense, and I was 
sulky. I was to leave for the East the next 
night, and circumstances in a certain direction 
had not been favorable. 

“What do you suppose I am going to do to- 
morrow ?” asked Susan, vivaciously. “‘Some- 
thing that both of you would be afraid to do, 
I know.” 

“Go to a pink lunch,” I hazarded. 

“ Give an afternoon tea,” said George. 

“Worse,” said Susan. “I’m going on a 
Sunday-school picnic.” 

“That’s nothing,” said I. “I’ve been on 
lots of them.” 

She looked disappointed. 

“It was about twenty years ago, though,” I 
said. 

She brightened up. “You would not be seen 
on one now, of course,” she said, decidedly. 
“That just proves my case. Now, I don’t mind 
at all.” 

“A girl,” said George, in his expository tone, 
“can do lots of things a fellow can’t do. She 
has the time, and then again she is better fitted 
by nature to—ah—do—ah—charitable work and 


all that. I like to see a girl go in for that sort 
of thing, myself. But, for a fellow,—well, it 
would n’t do, you know, that’s all.” He looked 
at Susan, smiling blandly. That smile puzzles 
me. I never can tell whether it is sincere self- 
satisfaction, or elaborately feigned idiocy. 

Susan contradicted him flatly. He must ex- 
pect it, for he never seems to mind. 

I arose and took my departure. Did’ I 
imagine she seemed a little worried as I left? 
We had been sitting on the piazza, and I went 
around and into the front hall to get my hat. 
As I came out again, Susan ran around and 
met me. 

“Shall I see you again before you go away ?” 
she said. “I will be on the picnic all day, and 
you leave in the evening.” 

“T’Il see you at the picnic,” I said, carelessly. 
Her laugh, with a little incredulous, sharply 
disappointed note in it, floated after me as I 
went down the steps. 

The alarm clock aroused me early the next 
morning. It was pouring rain outside,—a vile 
day. I dressed and went down into the kitchen 
to get some breakfast. 

The cook regarded me with much surprise. 

“Ts it you thisearly ?”’ 
she said. ‘‘Are ye look- 
ing for breakfast?” 

“Justanything, Mary,” 
I replied. “I’m going 
off on the river for the 
day, and I want a bite 
of something.” 

“Going off on the 
river, a day like this!” 
she exclaimed, in her 
high Canadian staccato. 
“Mr. Dick, you must 
be crazy.” 

I looked at my watch. 

“Phew, I’ve got to 
hurry,” I said. “You 
won’t have time to cook 
me anything. I’ll go 
hunt in the ice box.” 
There had been a thun- 
derstorm the night be- 
fore, and the milk was 
sour. I could find noth- 
ing but some cold 
smoked herring and 
some chocolate cake. 
Seizing some of each of 
these commodities, I ran 
out, 

“Will ye be wanting a - 
lunch ?” called the cook. * 

‘Haven't time to wait 
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for it,” said I. “Any- 
how,” I thought to 
myself, “if there is 
anything I loathe, it 
is carrying luncheons 
around under one 
arm.” 

The herring and 
the chocolate cake 
did not go well to- 
gether. I put the 
herring in the fire- 
place, and went out 
eating the chocolate 
cake. I had barely 
time to get tothe boat 
before it started. It 
had stopped raining, 
and there were fugi- 
tive bits of blue sky. I was within a block 
or two of the boat, when I met Miss Fanny 
George, puffing and panting and laden with 
many paper parcels. As Miss Fanny was an 
old Sunday-school teacher of mine, I had to 
stop and offer to carry her packages, which she 
thrust upon me gratefully. They were so many 
and mysterious as to baffle description. One, 
however, from the dark purple stain appearing 
on the top of the paper, and from the shape, 
appeared to be a huckleberry pie, and two were 
jars of some liquid. There were, besides, a 
gray shawl, a lap robe, and a red woman’s 
sweater, —I mean a woman’s red sweater, 
although either term would have applied, as 
Miss Fanny’s round face was quite rosy from 
her exertions. 

We were just about to turn the corner which 
led to the wharf, when she stopped 
“The front door!” she gasped. 

lock it.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said I; ‘‘you’ll miss the 
boat if you go back now.” 

But she had already turned around. 

“Keep the boat for me,” she panted back over 
her shoulder. “I know the captain. He’ll wait.” 

The whistle blew. I 
BD 
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ran to the dock, my arms 
full of bundles, the shawl 
and lap robe flapping, 
the sweater dangling one 
long red arm. 

A familiar laugh greet- 
ed me as I reached the 
wharf. Susan was just 
stepping from her car- 
riage. She looked stun- 
ning in a dark-blue suit, 
and her maid was carry- 
ing a trim package of 
lunch and an ulster. 

“Put them in the 
cabin, Margaret,” said 
Susan. “Well, Dick,” 
and she bubbled over 
rapturously. ‘‘You do 
look picnicified.”” 

“My, gracious!” came 
an admiring chorus from 
some small boys on the 
boat. “Look at the lunch 
he’sgot. Heain’t going 
to be hungry. Oh,—I 
see a huckleberry pie. 
Take care, mister, you’ll 
spoil them clothes of 
yours.” I looked down. 
The huckleberry pie was 
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ple,. from its paper wrapping, plainly to view. 

“Why, don’t you know,” said another voice, 
jocularly, ‘‘he’s on the refreshment committee. 
He’s bringing lunch for everybody. What do 
you suppose ’s in them other parcels ?” 

“Ice cream!” shrieked a little girl. 

“Strawberry shortcake,” said a small boy. 

“Aw, keep still, can’t ye,” admonished the 
mother of one of the children. “Can’t ye see 
he’s Miss Susan’s feller? Ye don’t want to 
hurt her feelin’s, do yer?” 

Susan walked quickly on board. I followed. 
One of the jars of liquid fell to the floor with 
a resounding crash, and a white stream of milk 
flowed over the deck. Susan had disappeared 
into the cabin. I gave one of the deckhands 
some money, and told him to wipe it up. Then 
I went into the cabin and stowed the things in 
a corner. Susan, who was arranging her veil 
before the mirror, gave me an amused smile. I 
was just going to explain that it was not my 
luncheon, when the boat gave a final toot, and 
the deckhands prepared to cast off. I remem- 
bered that I was to keep the boat for Miss 
Fanny George, and I rushed upstairs to speak 
to the captain. Jumping over children and 
sliding past stout women, I finally gained the 
pilot house, with a wondering crowd in my wake. 

“Oh, captain,” I shouted through the pilot- 
house window, “Miss Fanny George wants you 
to keep the boat for her. She says you know 
her. She had to go back tolock the front door.” 

“Hi, there, you idiot,” shouted the captain 
to a refractory deckhand. “Cast off that rope, 
can’t ye ?” 

“What is ’t ye say, young man ?” he asked, 
turning to me. 

I repeated the request. He turned a humor- 
ous, weather-beaten face upon me. 

“ Miss Fanny George, is ’t ?” he said. “Well, 
I’ve known Miss Fanny George for sixty years, 
off ’n on, and by gosh, she’s played this trick 
on me on every Sunday-school picnic I ’ve run 
fer the last forty year. I’m sorry for ye, young 
man, if you ’re a relation of hers, but this picnic’s 
going off on time, Miss Fannie George or no 
Miss Fannie George. Her front door, is it?” 
His face wrinkled silently. “One year ’t was 
her orange marmalade, and nuther year it was 
ashawl. She’s a nice woman, Miss Fanny, 
but of all the consarnéd—” He shook his head 
silently, the rest of his sentence being appar- 
ently too impolite for utterance. A young girl, 
who was sitting near, giggled coquettishly. She 
had on a pink dress, and a white hat with a 
bright blue veil. It seemed almost to go with- 
out saying that she had reddish hair and pale 
freckles. 

“ Ain’t the captain mean to him!” she whis- 
pered to her companion. 

“All right, captain,” said I, in what I strove 
to make a “‘ bluff voice,” and I went back to find 
Susan. 

A wild orgy of peanuts and bananas was 
already beginning on board the boat. I had 
some ado to find Susan among the wriggling 
children and fat, shirt-waisted matrons, but I 
finally caught sight of her among a group 
of small boys, evidently her Sunday-school 
scholars. They were eating peanuts as fast as 
possible, if not faster, and boasting as to how 
far they could swim. There was not a square 
inch of sitting room within ten feet of her, and 
she obstinately refused to look my way. Mis- 
chief was in the very turn of her head. 

In my search for a seat, I met the curate, 
poking nearsightedly about. He is a small, 
elderly man, whose absent-mindedness is pro- 
verbial. He shook hands cordially, though 
flabbily. 

“Ah, it’s a great pleasure to see you here,” 
he said, evidently not remembering my name. 
“You’re just the person I wanted. Now, if 
you would be so good as to look after the races 
and sports when we get to our destination, you 
would take a great load off my mind. You young 

fellows, you know how to do such things. I’m 


too old for it, as I-told the rector, and, Sides, 
I forget. I ’d be having the girls climbing the 


-greased pole and the boys playing ‘drop the 


handkerchief.’ Youll take it off my hands, 
won’t you?” 

“But, Mr. Bracey,” I objected, “I don’t know 
anything about it. What are they going to do?” 

“Oh, it’s very simple,” said the curate, 
easily, having shifted the burden to my shoul- 
ders. “Greased pole, floating barrel, obstacle 
races, all that sort of thing. It’s all down on 
the programme. Just keep them going, you 
know, and see that they start fair and don’t get 
drowned. Thank you very much. You ’re very 
good.” He moved away, and began to quote 
the “Rubaiyat” to the mother of seven children 
who were clamoring for ginger cookies. 

My brain reeled. “Heavens,” I thought, “let 
me go and drown myself.” I sat down moodily 
in the only vacant place I could see near me, 
and looked down at the green water. 

We began to draw near our destination. The 
greased pole and the floating barrel loomed 
sinisterly in my mind’s eye. At the same time, 
the era of smoked herring and chocolate cake 
seemed ages away. Fierce pangs of hunger 
assailed me. The pale, freckled girl came along 
and offered me some peanuts in passing. I 
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partook gratefully. At that moment, Susan 
appeared in the offing. If I could have withered 
I would. Desirous, for once in my life, to escape 
Susan, I hurried down the companion way, at 
the bottom of which Miss Cutler caught me. 
She is the superintendent of the Sunday school, 
and the most talkative person I have ever known. 

“As I noticed you brought a good deal of 
lunch,—” she began. 

“Tt was n’t mine,” I edged in. 

“You mean to share it with the children? 
How good of you. Well, I was going to say, 
some of Miss George’s class did not bring their 
luncheon, and as she has failed to come, I won- 
dered if you would see that they got some?” 

“Miss George intrusted her lunch to me,” I 
explained, desperately, but my words were but 
pebbles sunk in her loquacity. I stopped, hope- 
less, to hear her say: 

“Eight little girls; very nice little things. I 
will get them together when we land, and you 
can give those that have n’t any some lunch. 
Then see that they get ice cream, which will be 
served by a committee. So good of you. It is 
not often that young men will be so thoughtful. 
Miss Smith,”—she hailed an elderly Sunday- 
school teacher who was passing by,—“I think 
Mr. Stanhope deserves a great deal of credit.” 
She turned proudly: and patronizingly in my 
direction, but I had fled. The truly great are 
always modest. 

The boat was drawing up to the dock at the 
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picnic ground. In the throng of happy Sunday 
schoolites squeezing down the narrow gangway, 
I presently espied Susan. Edging to her side, I 
said to her: 

“‘Let’s escape and have dinner at the little 
hotel, where it will be cool and comfortable. I 
came on this cor founded picnic to see you, and 
I have not had a word with you.” But she 
was icy. 

“Iam going to take lunch with my boys,” 
she said. ‘And you have other friends here.” 
She looked meaningly in the direction of the 
red-haired girl. 

“Very well,” I said, haughtily, “I shall not 
urge you.” : 

Thereupon I became a martyr to the public 
cause. With a wild, determined energy, I 
plunged into a career of managership, of um- 
piredom, of general usefulness. 

First, lunch being an instant necessity, I fed 
out of Miss George’s bountiful lunch basket 
six small girls. All might have been well, had 
not there been five hard-boiled eggs, instead of 
six. The eggless one, regardless of the charms 
of cold chicken and ham sandwiches, lifted up 
her voice and wept. People looked reproach- 
fully in my direction. 

“Heavens, is that man abusing the child?” 
my sensitive mind read in their glances. I 
seized my penknife and cut each one of the 
hard-boiled eggs in two, giving each child a 
half, and putting the four left-over halves back 
in the basket. Peace reigned. The erstwhile 
defrauded one gave me an eggy smile and 
nestled close to my side. From that moment 
her youthful affection was mine. 

But the others regarded me with uneasiness. 

“You didn’t bring no pickles,” burst forth 
one of them suddenly. 

“Pickles?” I said, soothingly. “You don’t 
want pickles, surely.” I implied that to do so 
would be to forfeit one’s claim to the respect of 
mankind. But children are not easily taken in. 

“We always has pickles on a Sunday-school 
picnic,” they wailed, disconsolately. I searched 


to the very bottom of the papers left in Miss 


George’s lunch basket, but in vain. Somebody 
nudged me. It was the freckled girl, who, I 
swear I had not noticed till that moment, was 
sitting near. 

“ There ’s some pickles,” she said, generously. 
“The children always wants ’em, but I don’t 
know as you ’d know that. It don’t put us out 
a mite. We’ve got a lot of 'em.” Her manner 
was cordial. In her neighborly friendliness all 
silliness had disappeared. I thanked her warmly, 
and we chatted together during the rest of the 
meal. I did not care what Susan thought. 

Then, after lunch, hatless, coatless, and per- 
spiring, I superintended the swimming races, 
tied sack racers up in bags, arranged equal sides 
for the tug of war, found boy’s bathing suits, 
prevented boys from tying other boys’ shirts up 
in hard knots, helped mothers hunt for their miss- 
ing children, tried to see that youngsters did not 
get more than their share of ice cream, and, 
finally, mounted on a barrel, with a hitherto 
undreamed of facetiousness, distributed the 
prizes. 

So taken up was I with this last occupation, 
that I did not know that George Morton’s 
yacht had landed at the dock, some distance 
off, and that, even now, as I concluded my lame 
orations, George Morton and ten or twelve of 
his girl and men friends were listening in rapt 
attention behind me. Loud hand clappings and 
cheers greeted the close of my address, and, 
turning around, I saw them, white clothed and 
immaculate, indulging in wild gales of merri- 
ment at my expense. 

“What a strong orator you’d make!” they 
cried. ‘‘To think of your hiding these talents 
all this time!” I bore their clapping with the 
best grace I could muster. Nothing mattered 
much. Susan was talking to George! 


“We're going to tak both backgin the 
yacht they sady Habit ait] But 
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the little girl of the egg incident, who had never 
been farther than a foot away. from .me . since 
lunch, clasped me round the knees ahd began 
to cry. f 

“I want him to go home with me,’ she 
bawled. ‘‘He’s my- nice man.” Confused, I 
tried to comfort her. 

“You don’t want me,” I said. "You’ve got 
your mother.” But she only wept the louder. 

“I do-on’t care. I want you.” 

In the heat of embarrassment, I looked round 
upon the variously entertained group. I lifted 
the child high in my arms. 

“I’ll have to go back on the excursion boat,” 
I said simply, and, nodding good-by to them, 


I followed the returning band of picnickers. 

.My last chance-to ‚see. Susan before I went 
away had gone, but it did not matter. She did 
not like me anyhow. No woman could like a 
man who had made himself so ridiculous as I 
had. 

The day had cleared off gloriously near its 
end. As I stood on the wharf, the child clasp- 
ing my hand, I looked into the golden west. 
The river was calm as glass. George’s yacht 
was steaming off majestically, with a silhouetted 
couple.in the bow. “George and Susan,” I 
imaginéd, and I watched theexcursionists stream 
in with a heavy heart. 

There was a swish of skirts behind me, but 
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I did not look around. Somebody stood at my 
elbow and looked appealingly up at me. 

“I—I thought I’d stick by the ship,” she falt- 
ered, like a child who has been caught in a fault. 

If it had not been for all those Sunday 
schoolites, I’d have kissed her then and there. 
As it was, my self-denial was rewarded later. 

We went back over the twilight-tinted river 
in unutterable bliss. Haughty, elusive little 
Susan slipped her hand into mine, under cover 
of the darkness. 

“I always did think you were nice,” she 
whispered. “But now, I just adore you. You 
are so splendid and independent. You don’t 
care a bit about what people think.” 


Taking the Hoe to Congress 


BY SAMUEL MERWIN 


Sketches from life, by R. EMMETT OWEN 


HE session of congress which ended with June was the most 
remarkable session the present generation has known. 
. Laws establishing something very like the principle of federal 
control over great corporations were passed one after another, 
while the paid lobbyists, who have so long and so successfully 
steered legislation in the interests of their employers, looked 
on'mournfully or withdrew to the seclusion of hotel cafés. 
“It’s no use,” said one of these lobbyists to an acquaint- 
ance of mine. “You’ve got the people with you. We can’t 
.do a thing. But wait,—’ and he smiled,—‘‘wait a year. 
.This clamor can’t last forever. We’ll be back.” Do you 
know what he meant, and why he smiled ? 
` Undoubtedly congress has been, as a certain very prom- 
inent man was heard to say, “on the run.” The pure-food 
bill, which has been deliberately smothered in fifteen or sixteen sessions, 
was passed; and an astonishingly drastic law it is. The railway-rate law 
is in certain ways even more important, for it fairly launches the country 
into the policy of federal control over corporations. The packing industry, 
-as probably every reader knows by this time, is to be subjected to what 
promises to be a fairly thorough inspection and regulation. A fourth new 
law, which should not be overlooked, is that reforming and reorganizing 
.the consular service. This law does away with fees; but it does not pro- 
vide for the promotion on the merit system. The fifth new law, and the 
last we shall dwell on here, is that removing the internal revenue tax 
on “denatured” alcohol, that is, alcohol which has 
been rendered unfit for use as a beverage. The list is 
remarkable because every one of the really sound, 
really wise, really honest laws was forced through a 
` reluctant congress. At one time or another just about 
every device in the senator’s and congressman’s box 
of tricks was employed in the effort to block the good 
legislation, or at least to render it ineffective. The 
common method of wrecking a good bill 
is that of putting a “joker” into it. Let 
us stop here a moment, for it is here that 
we find congress in its most character- 
istic mood. 
The “joker” is a clause or a sentence, 
or a paragraph, drawn up in so subtle a 
manner that, while appearing to be harmless, it really nullifies 
the spirit of a bill. Sometimes the omission or addition of an 
insignificant-looking word or two will turn the trick. When 
the whole country clamors for a pure-food law, your com- 
mitteeman slips into it a phrase, written by the attorneys for 
the impure-food manufacturers, and the leaders will under- 
take to railroad it through’as a “party measure.” In other 
words, certain representatives of the American people, while 
outwardly obeying the commands of that people, conspire 
(I think conspire is the word,) to deceive their constituents, in the 
interests of a numerically small group of unscrupulous manufacturers. 
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Ordinarily the deceit can be accomplished, because legal phrase- 
ology is altogether too complex for everybody except lawyers, and 
phraseology is what generally goes in the courts. One or the other 
house of congress tried successively to wreck the railway-rate bill, the 
pure-food bill, and the meat bill; and they succeeded in either 
damaging or wholly side-tracking the bill reorganizing the consular 
service, -the -Philippines tariff bill, and the bill prohibiting campaign 
contributions from* corporations. 


Let me quote Mr. Travis H. Whitney, assistant secretary 
of the Citizen’s Union, of New York, on the “joker.” He 
speaks from a long experience at Albany: ‘The presence of 
men in our legislatures who do not hesitate to introduce bills 
È with ‘jokers,’ and grab bills pure and simple, requires the 
s~~ maintenance of elaborate machinery tocircumvent their efforts. 
The machinery has to be elaborate, and the work most sys- 
tematic, because of the ease with which bills can be manipu- 
lated. Any man who introduces a ‘joker’ knowingly is a sneak 
and a skunk, but to catch a skuvl: a pretty good trap and 
some care are needed.” The quotation is from an interview 
in the New York “Tribune.” Mr. Whitney’s language is 
strong, but hardly too strong. 

Perhaps the most remarkable opposition to popular legisla- 
tion appeared in connection with the meat-inspection bill. In this in- 
stance the indignation of an aroused public beat so fiercely on the house 
that the guerrilla fighters were forced into the open field. Then, it was that 
we had the questionable pleasure, to which I have already alluded, of 
seeing the speaker of the house, Mr. Cannon, and Chairman Wadsworth 
of the committee on agriculture, using their combined power to defeat 
or emasculate the measure. 
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It is interesting to recall that at the “hearings ” Mr. Wadswo: 
openly insulted the President’s investigators, while according every 
courtesy to the paid representative of the Chicago packers. 

The good laws were forced, I have said, through a reluctant 
congress. About three hundred other bills which affect the public 
were passed. Meantime, more than four thousand “private” bills 
went.through without a murmur or a hint at obst uction. Most of 
the “private” bills are for pensions. 

Now, really, why should our federal congress devote its best ener- 
gies to defeating the public will? Why should it yield only 
inch by inch and with every conceivable effort at treachery ? 
It is quite obvious that had, say,.Mr. Cannon been in the 
White House we should never have got what we did. What 
does that paid corporation lobbyist mean when he says so 
confidently,—‘‘ Wait a year. We’ll be back?” 

The real condition is obvious to the most casual observer. 
It has been exposed and discussed a wearisome number of 
times. Most of the bureau and department heads who are 
compelled to put up with the unending visits of senators and 
congressmen, so many of them bent on crowding political 
heelers, crooks, and even unfortunate women into public 
office, so many of them scornful of “the merit system,” sim- 
ply turn sick and endure it as best they can; but oh, the 
veiled contempt in their voices when they speak of “the 
gentlemen on the hill!” It is not neces- 
sary to stay very long in Washington in order to 
catch the drift of those sinister undercurrents where 
flow patronage, and corruption, and shameless lobby- 
ing. Every department head and bureau chief knows 
what will hit him if he tries to clean up his depart- 
ment, to throw out the “lumber” and promote really _. 
worthy clerks. 

Now, really, I repeat, why should this condition 
exist? Why should our federal congress be a degrad- 
ing, demoralizing force in our national capital, and, 
therefore, in our national life? I am speaking 


plainly, but I am not speaking half so rh p a Date 
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mental life would be glad to speak—if they dared. 
It is well to speak plainly, now and then. Let us 
probe a little way into this condition; let us try to 
discover the reason underlying the fact that it is 
the congress of these United States which stands 
in the way of the merit system, of honest efficiency, 
of constructive legislation, of really representative 
government. Perhaps the best way to arrive at an 
understanding will be to take what would seem to 
be the typical congressman, and look into his 
mind. There are, of course, many sorts of con- 
gressmen; but the traditions of congress, the life at 
the capital, and the influence of ancient 
party ideas, all tend to develop a type. 
Suppose we have a look at him, at the average congressman. 

Here again, we must be frank; we must clear our minds 
of cant. So many congressmen are moderately sober, are 
kind to their wives and children, and are fairly regular con- 
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thousand and one men and women in depart- ` 


collar or sta 1* Ab defeat.” He puts on the collar, 
and enters tH South wing of the national capitol 
pledged to defeat the popular will wherever corpo- 
rations are conCerned,—which is pretty nearly every- 
where to-day. And there you have him, in all his | 
glory. Of course, the process is not always so | |; 

simple and direct as this. The machine collects i 


the money and delivers the pledges. To get money, | he ; 


and, which is also important, to get “big” speak- 
ers, our friend the congressman must go to that 
subdivision of the machine which is known as the 
congressional committee, and which is made up of 
the house “leaders.”? He may never hear these 
pledges discussed, he may never face 
out the truth in his own heart, but let 
him try just once to throw off the cor- 
poration yoke and see what would hit 
him! What would “Uncle Joe” Can- 
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tributors at church, so few of them are what you could flatly 
call rascals, that a good many honest souls are misled by 
their pleasant smiles and their patriotic oratory. The 
charge I would lay against the fifty-ninth congress is, I trust, 
specific. It is that the worst and most demoralizing ten- 
dencies in our demoralized commercial structure meet and 
find their level there. I am speaking now particularly of 
the house. The senate, whatever its motives, did better than 
usual at the last session. 
Take your average congressman. What is he? 


non say tohim? What would the Honorable Sereno Payne 
say? What would Grosvenor say? What would Dalzell say ? 

There you have, in a nutshell, the three elements of 
success as a congressman. What do you think of them? 
Do you still feel like singing “The Star-spangled Banner 
in tri-i-i-i-umph shall way—hayve?”’ Do you wonder now that 
there are no more humorous, no more absurd words in our 
congress, than that expressive phrase “the pee-pul?” Make 
laws at the bidding of the corporations, because that is where 
the money comes from—simply that. Allay popular resent- 
ment against your treacherous course by plundering the public 


He is a commonplace person who is desperately eager to hold on 
to his job. Perhaps he wants the money and the perquisites, per- 
haps he craves the publicity and appearance of power; perhaps he 
is interested in “protecting” his own or another man’s business. 


‘He Submits to the Party Whip 


But no matter,—whatever the original motive, he wanted the 
job, he got it, and now he proposes to keep it. Possibly he was 
even elected on a reform ticket, in which event I pity him from the 
bottom of my heart. For there is no more biting scorn than that of the 
“practical” congressman for the “idealist.” If the ambitious young fel- 
low is interested in really constructive legislation, he is a heaven-sent 
butt in the eyes of the old timer. Unless he submits to the party whip 
and votes as he is told, he will be put on no committees, and 
will never be recognized on the floor. He soon learns that 
he is to do no thinking at all, that the thinking is done by 
the “leaders,” by the machine. Until he submits he is a 
pariah.” He is offered few of those pleasant little social 
opportunities which come so easily to the “regular” young 
man, and to the regular young man’s wife. Under the 


treasury in behalf of your district, and by cramming your hired “ work- 
ers” into the post-office department, or into the treasury department, or 
into the department of justice! Do you think, for a moment, that the 


average congressman is interested in the merit 
system? Why, Heaven help you! he is opposed 
to the merit system. Debauching the public serv- 
ice is precisely what he goes in for. He breaks 
his own laws on the subject as a regularthing. He 
will do a good deal for us, under extraordinarily 
heavy pressure; but do you think, for a moment, 
that he is interested in building up a merit law 
around the consular service, or in prohibiting 
campaign contributions from corporations ? 

Yet it was a congress governed by 
this sort of motives and this sort of 
traditions that enacted the pure-food 
law, the railway-rate law, the meat- 
inspection law, the denatured-alcohol 
law, and the new naturalization law. 


HEPBURN 


Why did they thus violate traditions which are more sacred 


present rules there is simply no chance at all that he will 
have the slightest influence on legislation. The whole uni- 
verse seems against him. And so, nearly every time, he sub- 
mits. He puts on the collar. Ten years more, and he is a 
routine congressional hack, spiritless, wind-broken, warranted 
to stand without hitching,—in short, he is your average con- 
gressman. 

His one, overmastering desire, I have said, is to keep his 


to them than individual honesty and decency, or than the 
upholding of our national character? The packers, the patent- 
medicine men, the railway men, the oil interests,—all had 
their lobbies at Washington. Arguments, specious and bril- 
liant, were daily slipped into the hands of the “leaders;” 
and specious arguments sometimes go farther than money. 
Why, in spite of this enormous pressure, contrary to the 
worst and strongest traditions of congress, were these good 


job. This is not always easy. How does he go about it? 
Two things are essential to success at the game of 
pleasing his constituents: one, to dip deep in the 
‘pork barrel,” which means to put through large 
appropriations for federal buildings, river and 
harbor improvements, irrigation works, or in some 
other way to induce the federal government to 
spend money freely in his district; the other, to get 
public jobs for the men who worked for his election. 
These two things your average congressman 
certainly does with all his might and main. But 
there is another element in congressional success, 
which is very much more important; he must 
please the little group of corporations who put up 


laws enacted ? 


These laws were enacted because the pressure of the 
despised “pee-pul” was stronger still. The weapon of the people is 
publicity; and this terrible weapon the weak brothers and the rascals 
fear a great deal more than they fear anything else in the world. 


The More Conspicuous Figure 


I have been considering the house at much 
greater length than the senate hecause the upper 
body is coming to be rather better understood than 
the lower. More has been said and written about 
its methods, and, taking it by and large, more 
truth has been said and written. The individual 
senator is a more conspicuous figure than ‘he in- 


to run a campaign. Office hire, halls, 
salaries of spellbinders and mysterious 
“workers,” printing, sign painting, advertising, traveling ex- 
penses, brass bands, torches and uniforms, and vote buying, 
(which is more prevalent than our friend would care to 
admit, even to himself, )—these expenditures soon run away 
up into the thousands and tens of thousands. He must have 
that money. Popular subscriptions would never fetch it— 
never in the world. But it can be got—at a price. The 
manufacturer wlio wants tariff “protection,” the corporation 
which simply must have this or that form of special legisla- 
tion in order successfully to plunder the public, will gladly 
put up the money if our friend will agree, once he is safe in 
Congress, to deliver the goods. 

It seems to be a case, right at the start, of “put on the 


the money which elected him. For it costs money 


dividual congressman. It is easier to watch the 
senate at work and to follow the game 
that is so skillfully played in the north 
wing. I think we all know by this 
time that not only the greater number 
but also the most powerful of the sena- 
tors are against the interests of the whole people. But after 
the flaying which the august gentlemen have received lately 
they were in no position to resist the popular will. With so 
many organs of wide publicity ready to make known their 
every act, with skilled observers watching them at every turn, 
they bowed their heads to the storm. 

Congress, then, tends inevitably, as a body, to go wrong. 
So long as the majority of citizens go about their business, 
without even half an eye on Washington, the corrupt 

[Concluded on pages 647 and 648) 
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“ The Malays who tended the rope knew what that meant" 
=—OO eee 


“Does not the awful loneliness oppress you 
sometimes?” I asked. ‘‘Have you never 
experienced a sense of panic?” 

Davis laughed and tapped his pipe against 
the stonework. 

‘Of course,” he answered. “All divers have 
their frights at times. But not over here,—not 
in civilization.” 

“Why not?” I argued.” Even here—” 

“There is so little, comparatively speaking, 
that can happen here,” he interrupted, pointing 
to the green calm below the pier. “Open water 
and next to no seaweed, —clear rock bottom to 
work upon. But, out in the tropics, —” he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well,” I demanded, eagerly. 
tropics,—” 

He began to refill his pipe. 

“Oh, all sorts of things,” he answered, vaguely. 

I took him firmly by the arm. 

“What things?” I asked. 

am.” 

“The yarn?” he repeated. “Which one?” 

“The best,” said I, and he laughed. For a 
minute he was silent, musing. 

“You saw my little girl when she brought 
my dinner?” he asked, suddenly. 

I nodded. 

“She ’s—she’s a nice-looking 
child, don’t you think?” he 
hazarded. 

“The very sweetest!” I an- 
swered, enthusiastically and 
truthfully. “A little fairy!” 

His face lit up. 

“She ’s her mother’s daugh- 
ter,” he said, simply. ‘It’s ten 
years since I thought her mother 
the most beautiful woman in the 
world. I think it still.” 

I nodded again,—silently. I 
did not mistrust this opening. 
It might seem a far cry from 
tales of adventure below the 
waves, but—I knew Davis. 

“And it’s ten years since I 
all but lost her,” he added, after 
a pause. 

I breathed a sigh of relief. 
We had got to the adventure, 
already, by the shortest of short 
cuts. I drew out my own pouch 
and pipe. 

“You ’re going to tell me all 


“Out in the 


“Tell me the 


HE 


about it,” I murmured, persuasively. 

He gave an abstracted little nod,— 
he hardly seemed to notice me. He 
was gazing dreamily at the unrippled 
calm which laved the breakwater. 

“Tt seems so hard to realize now,” 
he began, in a far-away voice. “To 
look at that weedless sea and those 
gray rocks and the sandy shore over 
there backed by the open fields, I 
feel, somehow, as if the sapphire blue 
of Malanga Bay, and the white of the 
lighthouse against the palms, and the 
green, and the calling of the parrots 
were all part of a yesterday which 
belongs to another life. Even now, 
when Mary comes down the little 
flagged path to meet me in the even- 
ings, it seems as if she ought to be 
brushing a way through the cactus 
instead of past hollyhocks, and that 
the monkeys ought to be twirling 
among the lianas, instead of the sparrows 
chattering beneath the eaves. It was out there 
I met her, you see, out there at Malanga, 
in the Philippines, where East and I were sent 
to sink foundations for the new lighthouse, 
because an earthquake was the first to discover 
that the old one was built on shale.” 

He stopped and blew a dreamy cloud or two. 
I coughed,—suggestively. 

As if I had re-started it, the level, medita- 
tive voice went on. 

“It was Brand, the old Indian marine quarter- 
master, who was light keeper, and Mary was his 
daughter. There were three Malays to help 
tend the light, and that was all,—just those five 
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souls on the island, with Birit, the trading port, 
five miles to the north. They didn’t have ten 
visitors in the year, I dare say,—only Dutch 
traders now and then, all as fat as butter. Mary 
used to poke terrible fun at the Mynheers. 

“Afterwards there was Pedro. I don’t really 
know if you could call Pedro a white man. He 
called himself Spanish, and he came from Ma- 
nila. But he’d darker eyes than they grow even 
in Spain, and his finger nails—well, of course, 
they showed the blood that ran in his veins. 
He was an electrical engineer, sent to work the 
dynamo and boring plant for us. But I must 
explain about that. 

“When word came to the light commissioners 
that the lighthouse was beginning to sag, they 
sent over a committee of inquiry. The commit- 
tee reported that there was only one spot where 
new foundations could be safely laid. That was 
atiny cove on the northeast of the island, which 
had a bottom of solid rock. The whole of the 
rest of the island was coral or shale. The de- 
ceptive seam of stone upon which the old light- 
house was built was not two fathoms deep. So 
my employers were communicated with, and 
East and I were sent off from New York. | 

“The commissioners did not reckon on one 
thing, though. And that was that the ‘Pride 
of London,’ with pig iron from Bridgetown to 
Shanghai, should go and founder in that very 
cove, during the next cyclone, and fill up the 
one practical hole for the foundations. But it 
did, and a nice job it made of it. 

“It lengthened our business by at least six 
months. Not only had we to blow the hull, bit 
by bit, from around the cargo, but we had also 
to derrick all those pigs of iron laboriously, one 

by one, into the surrounding 
niches, till we had cleared a 
space to bore our foundations. 
East was nearly out of his 


= mind with it. He was elderly, 

EN iy. _ "married, and had saved a bit. 
Sa y This was his last job before re- 

: = tiring. But as for me,I was in 


“He gripped my helpless wrists, and | felt a noose slipped over them™ , 
—_—_—_—“———_—_—_——————————eeeeeeeee 


Paradise!” 

He halted again for a mo- 
ment. The reminiscent light 
in his eye showed me how 
memory was writing pictures 
across the background of sea 
and sky. 

“A man can hardly be ex- 
pected to describe his own 
courting,” he went on slowly. 
* Mary was—Mary, and I was 
—myself, and that seemed all 
there was toit. As far as our 
feelings went, it was all over in 
the first few days. But yet— 
I did n’t blurt it out. Perhaps 
at first we didn’t realize it our- 
selves. Old Brand did. So did 
East. They sat and swapped 
yarns by the lighthouse door 
when Mary and I wandered off 
down the jungle path to the 
beach, and I dare say they 
winked at our backs. But we? 
We were together, that was all. 
It was Paradise, as I said,— 
just Paradise, with no serpent 
in it. That was to come. 

“It came in the form of 
Pedro,—Pedro with his dark 
eyes, and his curling black 
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mustache, and his Spanish bows and graces. 
Not that Mary cared for them or him, you 
understand. She smiled at him; she smiled 
jor me. 

“We had our understanding by the time he 
arrived, and old Brand had given us his bless- 
ing. East knew, too,—before we did ourselves, 
as I said before. But there seemed no partic- 
ular reason to give an official intimation to a 
half-caste like Pedro. Perhaps there I made a 
mistake. If he’d understood from the very 
first, —well, it can’t be helped now. 

“Very likely, not knowing how matters stood, 
he thought he had as good a chance as I. He 
showed his admiration like a Spaniard. Gallant 
speeches, bows, sighs,—you can imagine it all 
better than I can tell you. The more he sighed 
and rolled his eyes, the more Mary smiled—at 
him. He may have been honestly deceived,—I 
don’t know,—but he was n’t deceived long. 

“It was about three weeks after his arrival. 
We had got most of the pig iron cleared by 
then, and had begun boring. We had to bore, 
because we could only blast the very smallest 
section at atime. The old lighthouse stood 
too near,—a heavy explosion would have 
widened the gap beneath it. That was why he 
had the engine and the electric borer, of which 
Pedro was in charge. The work went on tedi- 
ously enough, but that mattered little to me. 
But East? Well, East was very fractious. 

“The thing I’m telling you of happened when 
our job for the day was over. I had taken the 
last shift. Pedro raked out his fires and strolled 
off,—while I was putting away my diving dress. 
East had already disappeared to some neigh- 
boring rocks with his fishing line. Ten minutes 
later I went up the 
jungle path, wonder- 
ing why Mary was n’t 
coming down it to 
meet me as usual. 

“T had reached a 
point where a little 
bypath led to a tiny 
arbor which Brand 

had built upon the 
cliff edge. I heard a 
laugh, and then Pe- 
dro’s voice, thick with 
excitement. 

““Sefrorital’ he 
cried, ‘Señorita!’ 

“That was all, — 
just those two words, 
—but they rang out 
like the cry of a 
wounded animal! 

“The laugh—and 
it was Mary’s laugh, 
— stop’ abruptly. 
I heard her begin to 
speak with what 
sounded like a sort 
of pitiful wonder. 

“‘ Señor Pedro,’ she 
said, gently, ‘is it 
possible that you are 
in earnest ?’ 

“Tn earnest!’ he 
repeated the words 
wildly, savagely. ‘Ma- 
dre de Dios! señorita, do I seem to trifle? In 
earnest, you say, and can not see that you are 
all in all to me,—love—life itself! How can I 
prove it—how can I make you understand ?’ 

“Don’t attempt it, se/or,’ she answered, 
quietly. ‘There can be-no hope of what you 
desire. I am betrothed to John Davis.’ 

““Davis!’ His voice mounted almost to a 
Scream. ‘Never! señorita, never! By all the 
saints in Paradise you are mine,—mine alone!’ 

“I could not see them. Ionly heard a swish 
of branches and Mary’s cry. I started forward, 
Just as my girl flew round the angle of the path, 
Straight into my embrace. Pedro was not five 
yards behind her, his arms still outstretched in 


“Thickly, and yet more thickly, the fearful arms wound 
themselves around his limbs” 


the sudden passion which had convulsed 
him. So we stood, the three of uS, 
Mary panting, I holding her, and Pedro 
glaring at us, rage incarnate. 

“Then I relaxed my grasp and pushed 
Mary behind me. She did not look back. 
She fled down the path, and disappeared 
in the direction of the lighthouse. I 
confronted the Spaniard alone. 

“You yellow-faced hound!’ I said. 
‘How dare you insult that lady?’ 

“He had no breath for words. He 
stood silent—gasping. Then, suddenly, 
as if he heaved aside a weight, he 
straightened his shoulders and became 
his imperturbable self again. 

“*A mistake, Señor Davis,—a most 
regrettable mistake,’ he said, with a 
magnificent shrug. ‘How could I know 
that you were tha happy possessor of 
the seforita’s affections? Was it not 
natural that what enchained you should 
also have enchanted me? Only, you— 
were first. I kiss your hands and feet, 
Señor Davis,—I hasten to offer my 
apologies.’ 

“T was itching to knock him down, 
but in the face of that what could I do? 

“You apologize humbly and sub- 
missively ?? I asked, struggling for control. 

“He spread out his hands and lifted his 
shoulders for the second time. 

“*To the seřorita;—humbly and submis- 
sively, he answered, bowing like a mandarin. 

“I stared at him, longing for an excuse to 
fling my fist against his face, but seeing none. 
And I wanted to get back to Mary. So I left 

him there, still eying 
me with a wooden, 
expressionless gaze. 

“For the next week 
or two, there was, 
necessarily, an awk- 
wardness between us. 
But it was all on my 
side. He talked, 
laughed, and made 
himself as agreeable 
as ever. He never let 
slip a sign that he re- 
membered anything. 
Then, three weeks 
later, East fell ill. 
“An old trouble of 

his throat came back, 
and he broke a small 
blood vessel. The 
pressure of diving 
would have been 
equivalent, in his case, 
to suicide. He was 
laid up for a matter 
of ten days, but when 
he got about again, 
he proposed, in his 
matter-of-fact way, 
that Pedro should ex- 
change jobs with him. 
East knew something 
_of engines. He felt 
quite capable of run- 
ning both the der- 
rick and the dynamo. He said that, if Pedro 
would give him a little more insight into one 
or two details, the work could go on as usual. 
It would have taken over a month to get an- 
other diver. 

“At first, the Spaniard looked like firing up 
intoa rage. We were all three on the little 
newly hewed wharf beside the cove, when East 
made his proposal, and I thought that Pedro 
was going to knock him over into the pool. All 
of a sudden he grew calm again. He began to 
stare solemnly at the thick carpet of seaweed 
which covered the surface. 

“Tt isa little unexpected—this notion of yours, 
Señor East,’ he said, ‘but, after all, why not?’ 
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“ ‘Madre de Dios! señorila, do | seem to trifle?'” 


‘““ There is no sort of réason against it,’ said 
East, conclusively, and after a little more talk 
the two of them arranged matters. East got 
his instructions about the boring plant that very 
afternoon, while Pedro, with me in attendance, 
had his first experience of diving. 

“He picked it up with unusual quickness. 
We were not using the Siebe dress with air 
tubes, but Fleuss helmets, which, as you know, 
have no communication with the upper atmos- 
phere, but allow you to manufacture your own 
air from the oxygen case and the caustic soda 
cleanser which you carry behind your shoulders. 
This was because of the seaweed. Air tubes 
are liable to clog in it. You are much more in- 
dependent with a Fleuss, but, of course, you 
must come up every two or three hours for 
oxygen. 

“Pedro, when he got below, behaved like a 
child at the Zoological Gardens. He plucked 
at the corals, picked huge anemones, peered 
into the niches, made grabs at the fish, and in- 
terested himself very much in the banks of pig 
iron. But a big shark, which came sculling 
along, sent him reeling toward me in a tremen- 
dous hurry. 

“I touched my helmet to his,—you know how 
one speaks to a comrade under water by doing 
this. 

“Lie still!’ said I. 
tention!’ 

“He had the sense to do as he was told. Of 
course it was as I said. The shark nosed our 
helmets, disliked the touch of copper immensely, 
and passed on, with an indignant whisk of the 
tail. I looked into Pedro’s eyepiece. His yellow 
face had lost every trace of color. As the shark 
disappeared, he turned and gave his life line 
three tremendous tugs. The Malays who tended 
the rope knew what that meant. He was yanked 
up to the surface like a flash. As soon as they 
had landed him I followed. I began to laugh. 

“He was still white and shaking when they 
got his helmet off. 

“«Take a sheath knife with you next time, if 
you like,’ I said, ‘but I don’t advise you to use 
it. When you have encountered as many sharks 
as I have, you ’ll know that they hardly ever 
notice anything lying or standing upon the sea 
floor. Swimming upon the surface is, of course, 
different.’ 

“He shuddered as he looked at me. I laughed 
again. 

“<A squid, now,—one of those giant cuttle- 
fish—is altogether another affair,’ I went on with 
rather a wicked relish. ‘If one of those fellows 
comes your way, disappear into the nearest 

[Concluded on pages 644 to 646) 
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DAVID WARFIELD 


A Former San Francisco Newsboy Who Has 
Become One of America’s Greatest Actors 


By J. Herbert Welch 


SMALL boy with a round face and a ready 
smile was selling newspapers in the streets 
of San Francisco, three decades ago. On even- 
ings, when the days’ sales had been good enough 
to make him feel that he could spare the capital, 
he would invest in a gallery seat at the theater, 
where the sorrows of the heroine and the tri- 
umphs of the hero became his own. Leaning 
eagerly over the gallery rail, he was stirred by 
emotions unusual in a gallery boy, and he re- 
solved that some day he, too, would become an 
actor. 

When he disclosed this ambition, his com- 
panions jeered, and with good reason. He was 
rather undersized and his features were irregular. 
The truth was that in all San Francisco it would 
have been hard to find a boy in whom a dream 
of dramatic honors would have been more incon- 

ous. But it was by his exterior alone that 
those who ridiculed his hopes were judging him. 
They knew nothing of the inward glow, the keen 
sympathy, and the instinctive understanding of 
human nature that, since then, have transformed 
the urchin who sold papers and climbed the gal- 
lery stairs into the actor who can, above all others 
in America, arouse his audience to tears and 
laughter. 

Surrounded by books and pictures, in the 
library of his New York home, guzing retro- 
spectively, now and then, out through the win- 
dows over an expansive view of the Hudson 
River, and smiling often at some recollection of 
the old days, Mr. Warfield told me the story of 
his progress from a gallery boy to a leading 
actor. 

“I used to sell my papers in front of the Bush 
Street Theater, in San Francisco,” he said. “I 
hung around in the afterncons, and went racing 
up to the gallery so often, for the night perform- 
ances, that there was n’t a break in that dilapi- 
dated passageway that I didn’t know. In my 
estimation, the world held no more important 
personages than those connected with that 
theater. They bought my papers. and my 
proudest moments were when they stopped for 
a little chaff. 

“This continued for a number of years. I 
went to school, but gave very little thought to 
lessons. I would toss down my books in the 
afternoon, get my papers, and make rapid tracks 
for the neighborhood of the theater. One day, 
when I was about seventeen, the head usher 
said :— 

“*Dave, how would vou like a job under me? 
Do you think you could show people to their 
seats without falling over yourself?’ 

“* Just try me!’ I exclaimed. 

“This was how I made my first actual connec- 
tion with a theater. When alone, where no one 
would hear me, I would practice speeches I had 
heard on the stage and try to imitate the actors. 


I went to all the ‘stag rackets’ and ‘smokers’ I 
could get into, and was only too glad to be called 
upon i> entertain. My efforts as a comedian 
went with the boys all right, and I began to think 
that I was a real actor. 

“*Dave, I don’t like the life you ’re drifting 
into,’ my mother would say, looking at me 
anxiously. ‘I want you to give up this usher- 
ing and go to work.’ 

“Talks like this, prompted, of course, by my 
mother’s deep solicitude for my welfare, worried 
me. I wanted to prove to her that I could do 
something more than just conduct people to 
their seats, and that my real place was on the 
other side of the footlights, with the calcium 
shining on my features. So I jumped at a 
chance to tour the towns around San Francisco 
with a little ‘fly-by-night’ company organized by 
a friend of mine. Our play was ‘The Ticket of 
Leave Man,’ and in it I was awful,—but so were 
the others. Our audiences—what there was of 
them,—had a good deal of fun with us, and 
within a week we were again in San Francisco. 
I went back to ushering. 

“In a little while we organized another com- 
pany to storm the ‘provinces.’ It was nearly as 
good a troupe as the first, and the people of the 
towns stood it about as long. Again I found 
myself standing behind the seats at the Bush 
Street Theater, saying ‘Coupons, please!’ I 
was strong in this line of dialogue, but was still 
determined that it should not be the only one 
I should ever make a hit with in a theater. Af 
ter some time had passed, I persuaded the man- 
ager of ‘The Wigwam,’ a 
vaudeville house in San 
Francisco, to allow me to 
give an audience an exhi- 
bition of my powers. It 
was an exhibition, all right. 
I shall never forget that 
night. 

“Feeling that my whole 
future depended upon the 
outcome of this first real 
appearance, I grew more 
and more frightened as the 
hour approached. As I 
stood in the wings, waiting 
for my time to go out and 
entertain that big crowd 
with ‘stories and imita- 
tions, my legs felt so 
wabbly that I was actually 
afraid that I would sway 
and fall down on my way 
to the center of the stage. 
The act of the man just 
ahead of me seemed very 
long. and yet I wished that 
he would never stop. At 
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last the comedian came rushing off, flushed and 
exultant, amid applause and laughter. The or- 
chestra swung into the music for my entrance. I 
cleared my throat, threw back my shoulders, and 
tried to walk out briskly, with an air of smiling 
confidence. But it was a weak smile, and when I 
tried to speak I discovered that there was some- 
thing the matter with my voice. It sounded strange 
and husky. I started to tell a lively story; but, in 
my efforts to keep my knees from shaking, I lost 
the thread of it. The people out in frant began 
to turn toward each other with grins. ‘Try a 
song,’ called a shrill voice from the: gallery. 
This was followed by other jeering remarks. I 
commenced my story all over again. 

“Forget it!’ shouted somebody. ‘He has,’ an- 
swered somebody else. Then I heard stinging 
hisses. Glancing toward the refuge of the wings 
I saw the manager beckoning. I bowed, tried 
to smile, and walked off. 

“T had had all I wanted of San Francisco, 
and ina few months I got together enough money 
to come to New York. That was in 1890 I 
hung about the theatrical agencies, but was tola 
there was ‘nothing doing.’ One cold evening in 
the early winter, I drifted into a concert hall 
over in Eighth Avenue, where you can see the 
show by buying a glass of beer, and struck the 
manager for a job. 

“When can you go on ?’he asked, sizing me 
up. 

“*To-night,’ I answered, quickly. ‘I’ve got a 
dress suit. I can go over to my room and get it 
and be back in half an hour.’ 

“<All right,’ said the manager. ‘I’ll take a 
chance on you. You ’ve struck me at a good 
time. I'ma little shy of talent, to-night.’ 

“Togged out in the evening clothes that I had 
ushered in at the Bush Street Theater, I ap- 
peared that evening, and for a good many that 
followed, doing four or five turns between eight 
o'clock and twelve. This was a very small and 
crude kind of theater, and the faces that looked 
up at me over the ‘schooners’ were not inspiring, 
but I still feel an interest in the place, because it 
was there that I made my first New York ap- 
pearance. 

‘On the street. one day, I happened to run 
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across James Brady, the theatrical manager, 
whom I had known as a boy at a news-stand in 
San Francisco. For old time’s sake, he gave 
me a chance to play a ‘jay’ in one of his produc- 
tions. I followed this with the part of an Irish- 
woman in ‘O’Dowd’s Neighbors.’ Audiences 
were amused by this character. My success 
gave me confidence and standing on the ‘Rialto.’ 
I next played with Russell’s comedians, and then 
had a part with ‘In Gay New York,’ giving 
burlesques of Sarah Bernhardt, Salvini, and 
Henry Irving. After appearing in two or three 
other eccentric réles, I was engaged to do my 
burlesques and to play a small ‘thinking part’ 
as one of the customers in a barber shop in ‘The 
Review.’ In this thinking rôle I struck the 
vein which has since done much for me. 

“My make-up was that of a rather cringing 
Jew, fresh from Russia. Though I had no 
lines, I was busy throughout that barber-shop 
scene, and audiences laughed a great deal at the 
movements and facial expressions of the Jew. 
When George Lederer engaged me for his pro- 
ductions at the Casino, I asked him to let me 
elaborate the character of the Jew and make a 
regular part of it. Herefused. In the course of 
the season, we arranged a baseball game be- 
tween the actors of the Casino and those of an- 
other theater, to be played in costume. If I 
could not get my Jew on the stage, I would, at 
least, get him on the ball-field, I thought, and so, 
among the aggregation of players that went out to 
take positions on the field, therewasa bewHfiskered, 
slouch-gaited, Jewish gentleman, in a greasy old 
black frock coat and a round derby hat pulled 
down to his ears. He had a lot of fun, that after- 


noon, and, while he did n’t hit the ball very Often, 
his efforts to adapt a Russian-Jewish training to 
the intricacies of the national game seemed to hit 
pretty hard the big crowd that was present. The 
papers, the next morning, had a good deal to say 
about the manner in which he played ball. 

“What about this part you played on the ball- 
field yesterday?’ remarked Mr. Lederer; ‘I’ve 
heard of little else, this morning.’ 

“Why, I answered, ‘that’s the part of the 
Jew that you would not let me put on.’ 

“Well, we ’ll work up some dialogue and try 
it,’ said the manager. We did, and the Jew 
caught the town. At last I had ‘arrived.’” 

In reply to a question as to whether or not he 
makes a close study of the character he portrays 
with such sympathetic understanding and vivid 
realism, Mr. Warfield said that his study of char- 
acter is instinctive rather than conscious. 

“Those days in the streets of San Francisco 
seemed wasted, at the time, but, as I look back, 
I see that all the while I was absorbing and stor- 
ing up impressions that come to me now fresh 
when I want to create a character.” 

For several seasons, after his first portrayal of 
the Jew, Mr. Warfield played burlesque parts at 
Weber and Field’s Theater, in New York, but 
was constantly looking forward to the time when 
he could have a company of his own and play 
parts with some seriousness in them. At length, 
about four years ago, he announced that he 
was about to try an independent venture. 

“You ’re foolish, Dave,” said a friend. 

“But my character is to be the Jew that au- 
diences liked so well.” 

“He is all very well for a sketch, but the people 
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won’t stand him for three long acts, you know.” 

“It is not going to be all fun,” said Mr. War- 
field. ‘‘There will be tears, as well as laughter, 
in this play.” 

“Tears! Heavens!” exclaimed his friends. 

In telling me about the skepticism of his 
friends, particularly as to the tears, Mr. War- 
field said that he had a high opinion, as dramatic 
material, of sentiment that will bring tears. “A 
woman, you know, is never happier than when 
her eyes are wet with sympathy. Pathos that is 
artistic and true to life appeals to fine instincts in 
her, as it does to men who are not merely intelli- 
gent animals. I believe that it does people good 
to have their emotions stirred. The influence of 
pathos is, at least, one that tends to prevent 
cynicism and hardening of the heart in the 
monotonous grind of life. When I was a boy, 
I remember, I used to stand in front of a 
window of a certain art store in San Francisco 
and gaze at a picture called ‘The Vacant Chair.’ 
A father and his children sat around a table, at 
which there was a vacant chair, the one which 
had been occupied by the mother. Tears would 
come into my eyes when I looked at that picture, 
and I always felt better for them. 

“But I don’t, of course, want my plays to be 
all tears. There must be laughter, too. A 
blending of true pathos and humor, without 
mawkishness and without buffoonery, is what, I 
think, appeals to the greatest numbe~ of the 
theater-goers of this country.” 

The accuracy of Mr. Warfield’s judgment as 
to the taste of American patrons has been 
proved by the great success of “The Music 
Master,” in which he is still appearing. 
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Hiram Ranger, who has made a fortune 
in the milling business in the Middle West 
without losing his simple tastes or his 
love for hard work, meets with an acci- 
dent, which necessitates consultation with 
a physician. He is disturbed by the re- 
turn from Harvard of his son Artbur, 
whose fashionable attire and snobbish 
ideas irritate him. His daughter, too, 
seems to have grown out of the home 
atmosphere. In the midst of this per- 
farbed state of mind comes the startling ad- 
vice of the physician; '* Put your house in 
order." e greatest thing that perplexes, 
the sick man now is the problem of his 
two children,—whether the wealth which 
heisabout to leave them will not likely 
work them harm rather than good. A 
recital of his son's idle and extravagant 
career at college intensifies this feeling and 
phages him into great mental distress. 

Hiram Ranger becomes convinced that 
he has been training his son in the wrong 
way, and he determines to turn the 
boy's footsteps at once ‘about face!" 
He announces that he has determined to 
cut off Arthur's allowance and have him 

o to work in the mill. Arthur reports 
Ér work, expecting a gentlemanly ''of- 
fice job," but he is immeasurably dis- 
gusted when informed that the only way 
to learn the business is to begin out in 
the mill, and he rebels. 

Hiram at last decides that inherited 
wealth means ruin for his children. He, 
therefore, prepares his will, in which he 

ives most of his great wealth toa neigh- 

ring college, providing his wife and 
daughter, Adelaide, with only a moderate 
income for life, and his son with practi- 
cally nothing but a chance to work in 
the mills and build up his own future. 
This done, remorse overcomes him at the 
thought of how his children will hate him, 
and his malady assumes a sudden turn 
for the worse. A rumor gains currency 


as to the provisions of the will. Adel- 
aide's fiancé, Ross Whitney, visits her 
and their engagement is broken. In her 
chagrin Adelaide encourages an old 
lover, Dory Hargrave, and agrees to 
marry him. At length the father dies, 
the will is read, and Arthur finds he is 
practically disinherited. His engagement 
to wealthy Janet Whitney is suddenly 
broken by the latter. 

Finding there is no hope of breaking the 
will, Arthur decides to face the stern reality 
of his situation, and goes to work at the 
cooperage. Stung one day by a reprimand 
from the foreman, Waugh, he carelessly 
blunders at his work and meets with an 
accident to his left hand. In one of his 
calls for treatment at Doctor Schulze's, he 
meets Madelene, the doctor's elder 
daughter and assistant. The young peo- 

le become instant friends and Madelene 
inspires Arthur with the desire to work in 
earnest. Arthur gains Madelene's per- 
mission to call socially upon her. His 
attentions call forth teasing from her 
sister, Walpurga, and her father. Dory 
Hargrave is commissioned by the trustees 
of Tecumseh to go abroad for a year in 
the interest of the university. He and 
Adelaide are hurriedly married. As they 
are leaving for the station after the quiet 
home ceremony, an old dancing slipper 
of Adelaide's is thrown after the couple 
and lands in the bride's lap. It recalls 
to her memory one of the most fashionable 
balls she had ever attended with Ross 
Whitney, and she is suddenly overcome 
with the feeling that her fate is settled and 
that her husband is the representative of 
all that divides her from the life of luxury 
and show which so permeates her blood 
with its sweet lingering. Convinced that 
she has made a mistake and should not 
have married Dory, she decides she must 
hide her feelings and not let him suffer 
for what she considers is alone her fault. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Is advance of the event Arthur would have thought that nothing could cause 
his bitterness to flame higher than would the sight of Ross Whitney. And, 
when, the day after the wedding, as he was going home from work, he saw Ross on 
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the lofty seat of a dogcart, driving toward him 
along lower Monroe Street, he did crush an 
oath between his teeth, halt, and cast about to 
avoid the humiliating meeting. But there was 
no cross-street between him and the oncoming 
cart. Pride—or vanity,—came to his support 
as soon as he was convinced that escape was 
impossible. With an air that .was too near to 
defiance to create the intended impression of 
indifference, he swung along, and, just as the 
cart was passing, glanced at his high-enthroned 
former friend. 

Ross had not seen him until their glances met. 
He drew the horse in so sharply that it reared 
and pawed in amazement and indignation at the 
bit’s coarse insult to its thoroughbred instincts 
for courteous treatment. He knew Arthur was 
at work in the factory; but he did not expect 
to see him in workman’s dress, with a dinner 

ail in his hand. And from his height, he, clad 
fn the carefully careless, ostentatiously unosten- 
tatious garments of the “perfect gentleman,” 
gazed speechless at the spectacle. Arthur red- 

ened violently. Not all the daily contrasts 
thrust upon him in those months at the cooper- 
age had so brought home to his soul the burning 
differences of caste. And there came to him for 
the first time that hatred of inequalities which, 
repulsive though it is in theory, is yet the true 
nerver of the strong right arm of progress. It 
is as characteristic of the homely, human counte- 
nance of Democracy as the supercilious smirk is 
of the homely, inhuman countenance of Caste. 
Arthur did not want to get up where Ross was 
seated in such elegant state; he wanted to tear 
Ross, all the Rosses, down. ‘‘ The fool,” he 
said to himself, in contemptuous anger. “He 
goes lounging about, spending the money that we 
make. It’s not right. And if we weren’t a 
pack of fools, we should n’t permit it.” 

Then he began to fecl that he was the superior 
of this graceful, useless idler, that his garments 
and his dinner pail and his used hands 
were the titles to a nobility which could justly 
look down upon those who filched from the 
treasury of the toiler the means to buzz and flit 
and glitter in dronelike ease. “As for these 
Whitneys,” he thought, “ mother’s right about 
them. Hello, Ross,” he said. “When did you 
come to town?” 

“ This morning,” replied Ross. “I heard you were 
working, but I had no idea it was—I’ve just been to 
your house, looking for you, and was on the way to the 
factory. Father sent me down to see that you got a 
suitable position. I’m going to talk with Howells and 
arrange it. You know, father ’s been in the East and 
very busy.” : 

“Don’t bother,” said Arthur, and there was no pre- 
tense about his air of ease. “I’ve got just what I 
want. Iam carrying out father's plan, and I'm far 
enough into it to see that he was right.” 

Ross did n’t believe a word of it, but assumed that 
Arthur was trying to put a good face on a bad 
matter. In silence he looked down upon his former 
equal with condescending sympathy,—how well Arthur 
knew that look! And he had once, so short a time be- 
fore, regarded it as kindly, and the thoughts behind i: 
as generous! 

“I like my job,” he continued. “I’ve got a sense 
of doing something useful,—of getting a valuable edu- 
cation. Already $ "ve had a thousand fool ideas 
knocked out of my head.” 

“I suppose it ¢s interesting,” said Ross, with gra- 
cious encouragement. ‘‘The associations must be 
rather trying.” : 

“They were, rather trying,” replied Arthur, with a 
smile. ‘Trying to the other men, until I got my 
bearings and lest the silliest of the silly ideas that had 
been put into my head by college and that sort of 
thing. But now that I realize that I’m an apprentice 
and not a gentleman condescending to associate with 
the common herd, I think I’m less despicable and 
ridiculous. Still, I’m finding it hard to get it through 
my head that practically everything I learned is false 
and must be unlearned.” 

“Don’t let your bitterness over the injustice to you 
swing you too far the other way, Artie,” said Ross, 
with a faint smile in his eyes and a suspicious friendli- 
ness in his voice. ‘“ You 'll soon work out of that class 
and back where you belong.” 

Arthur was both angry and amused. No doubt, 
Ross was right as to the origin of this new breadth of 
his; but a wrong motive may start a man right just 
as readily as a right motive may start him wrong. 
Arthur was convinced of his present sincerity and 
saneness, whatever might have been his first feelings 
about his changed position, and however those feel- 
ings might linger and seem to influence him, as grown 

cople often find themselves thinking in terms of be- 
Fets impre sed on them in childhood, but exploded 
and abandoned at the very threshold of youth. But, 
of what use to argue with Ross? “I could no more 
convince him,” thought Arthur, “ than I could myself 
have been convinced less than a year ago?’ Besides, 
of what importance was it what Ross believed about 
him or about bis views? Sohe said to him, “ Well, 
we'll see. However, as long as I’m a workman, Ill 
staud with my class, —just as you stand with your class. 


And while you are pretending to be generous to 
us, we'll pretend to be contemptuous of you. 
You ’Il think we are living off of your money; 
we'll think you are living off of our work. 
You'll say we ’re less than half earning what we 
get; we'll say you’re more than half stealing 
what you get. It may amuse you to learn that I 
am one of the organizers of the trades union 
that’s starting. I’mon the committee on wages. 
So, some day you and I are likely to meet.” 

“I don’t know much about those things,” said 
Ross, politely. “Ican sec, however, that you’re 
right to ingratiate yourself with those working 
chaps. It may stand you in good stead, when 
you get on top.” 

Arthur laughed, and so did Ross. They eyed 
each the other with covert hostility. ‘‘Poor 
creature!” thought Ross. And “Pup!” thought 
Arthur. “How could I have wanted Del to 
marry him?” He wished to pass on, but was 
detained by something in Ross’s manner that 
suggested he had not yet discharged his mind 
of its real burden. 

“I was glad to sce your mother looking so 
well,” said Ross. 

“«Twish she were,” said Arthur. ‘She seemed 
to get better while the excitement about Del’s 
wedding was on. But as soon as Del and Dory 
went, she dropped back again. I think the only 
thing that keeps her from going to join father is 
the feeling that, if she were to go, the family in- 
come would stop. I feel sure that if father had 
left us ‘well provided for,’ as they call it, we 
should not have her.” 

“That is true,” said Ross, the decent side of 
his nature now full to the fore. “I can’t tell you 
what a sense of loss I had, when your father 
died. Artie, he was a splendid gentleman. And 
there is a quality in your mother that makes me 
take off my hat and feel very humble indeed.” 

Arthur passed, though he noted, the uncon- 
scious superciliousness in this tribute; he felt 
that it was a genuine tribute, that it came from 
the unspoiled, untainted deepest part of Ross’s 
nature, for all its discoloration in its passage 
through the tainted outer part. Fortunately for 
us all, the gold in human nature remains gold, 
whatever its alloys from base contacts; and it is 
worth mining for, though there be but a grain 
of it tothe ton of dross. As Ross spoke Arthur 
warmed to him. “You must come to see us,” he said. 

Ross became embarrassed, so embarrassed that all 
his ability to command his feelings went for nothing. 
“Thank you,” said he, “but I’m here only for a few 
hours. I go away to-night. I came about a matter 
that—that—I want to get back as soon as possible.” 

Arthur was mystified by the complete transformation 
of the self-complacent, superior of a few minutes 
before. He now saw what he would have seen sooner 
had he not been busy with Ross's grandeur,—that 
Ross was looking almost ill, his eyes being sunken and 
the lids reddened at the edges. Under Arthur's scru- 
tiny his embarrassment increased to panic. He nerv- 
ously shifted the reins, made the horse restless, shook 
hands with Arthur, reined in, tried to speak, said only, 
“I must be off, as my horse is getting nervous,” and 
was gone. 

Arthur looked after him. ‘‘There’s the sort of chap 
I was on the way to being when father pulled me up,” 
he reflected. “I wonder if I'll ever get sense enough 
not to have a sneaking envy of him—and regret.” 

If he could have looked in upon Ross's mind, he 
might have been abruptly thrust far along his toilsome 
road to complete cure. In this world, roses and thorns 
have a startling, preposterous way of suddenly exchang- 
ing natures, so that what was thorn becomes fairest rose 
and what was rose becomes most poisonous of thorns. 
Ross had fallen an amazed and incredulous victim to 
this strange alchemy. Though somewhat uncomfort- 
able and downright unhappy at times, he was on the 
whole well pleased with himself and his {prospects 
until he heard that Adelaide was actually about to 
marty Dory. His content collapsed with the foundation 
on which it was built,—the fecling that if at any time he 
should change his mind he would find Adelaide waiting 
to welcome him gratefully. He took train for Saint X, 
telling himself that when he got there he could decide 
what todo. In fact, when he had heard that the wed- 
ding was about to be, it was over, and Adelaide and 
Dory were off for New York and Europe, but he did 
not find this out until he reached Saint X. The man 
who gave him that final and overwhelming news noticed 
no change in his face, though looking for signs of emo- 
tion; nor did Ross leave him until he had confirmed 
the impression of a heart at ease. Far along the path 
between the Country Club and Point Helen he struck 
into the woods and, with only the birds and the squir- 
rels as witnesses, gave way to his feelings. 

Now, now that she was irrevocably gone, he knew. 
He had made a hideous mistake; he had been led on 
by his vanity, led on and on until the trap was closed 
and sprung; and it was too late. He sat there on a 
fallen tree with his head aching as if about to ex- 
plode, with eyes dry and burning, and a great horror of 
heart-hunger sitting before him and staring at him. In 
their sufferings from defeated desire the selfish expiate 
their sins. 

He had forgotten his engagement to Theresa How- 
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land, the wedding only two weeks away. Now 
it came back to him like a shout of derisive 
laughter, “I’ll not marry her!” he cried aloud. 
“I can’t do it!” 

But even as he spoke he knew that he could 
and would, and must. 


+ * * * + * hd 


He stopped at Chicago and sent word to Wind- 
rift that fe was ill,—not seriously ill, but in such 
a state that he thought it best to take care of 
himself, with the wedding so near. Theresa was 
just as well pleased to have him away, as it gave 
her absolute freedom to plan and to superintend 
her triumph. 

Old Howland—called “Bill” until his early 
career as a pedlar and keeper of a “Cheap 
Jack” bazaar,—was forgotten. After the great 
fire, which wiped out so many pasts and puri- 
fied and pedigreed Chicago's present aristocracy, 
he was called and called himself William G. 
Howland, merchant prince. In his ideal char- 
acter there was one weakness,—a doting fond- 
ness for his daughter. When she came into the 
world, the doctors told him his wife would have 
no more children; thereafter his manner was 

-~ always insulting and usually his tone and words, 
whenever and of whatever he spoke to her. 
Women were made by the Almighty solely to 
“bear children to men; his woman had been made 
to bear him a son. Now that she would never 
have a son, she was of no use, and it galled him 
that he could find no plausibly respectable ex- 
cuse for casting her off as he cast off worn out 
servants in his business. But, as the vears 
passed, and he saw the various varieties of thorns 
into which the sons of so many of his fellow- 
-princes developed, he became reconciled to 
Theresa,—nof to his wife. That unfortunate 
woman, partially deranged by illness and by 
grief over her husband’s brutality toward her, 
became—or, rather, was made by her doctor,— 
what would have been called a drunkard, had 
she not been the wife of a prince. Her “‘dipso- 
mania” took a not offensive form, as she was by 
nature gentle and sweet; she simply used to 
shut herself in and drink until she would cry 
herself into a timid, suppressed hysteria. So 
secret was she that Theresa never knew the 
truth about these “spells.” 

Howland did not like Ross; but, when Theresa told 
him she was going to marry him, she had only to cry a 
little and sit in the old man’s lap and tease. “Very 
well, then,” said her father. “You can have him. 
But I’m going to tie my money up so that he can’t get 
atit”. e, 

“I want you to, papa,” replied Theresa. “I don’t 
want anybody to be able to touch my property.” 

For the wedding, Howland gave Theresa a free hand. 
“T'll pay the bills, no matter what they are,” said he. 
“Give yourself a good time.” And Theresa, who had 
been brought up to be selfish and was prudent only 
with any impulses she suspected of being generous, 
proceeded to arrange for herself the wedding that is 
still talked about in Chicago “society” and throughout 
the Middle West by those who like to dwell on show. 

A dressmaker from the Rue de la Paix came over 
with models and samples, and carried back a huge or- 
der and a plaster reproduction of Theresa's figure, and 
elaborate notes on the color of her skin, hair, and eyes, 
and her preference in shapes of hats. A jeweler, also 
of the Rue de la Paix, came with jewels—nearly a mil- 
lion dollars worth,—for her to make selections. Her 
boots and shoes and slippers she got from Rowney, in 
Fifth Avenue, who, as everybody knows, makes nothin, 
for less than thirty-five dollars, and can put a hundr 
dollars worth of price, if not of value, into a pair of 
evening slippers. Theresa was proud of her feet; they 
were short and plump and had those abrupt, towering 
insteps that are regarded by the people who have them 
as unfailing indications of haughty lineage, just as the 
people who have flat feet talk much of the flat feet of 
the Wittlesbacks, kings in Bavaria. She was not easy 
to please in the matter of casements for those Cinderella 
feet; also, as she was very short, she had to get three 
and a half extra inches of height out of her heels, and 
to make that sort of heel so that it can even be hobbled 
along upon is not easy or cheap. Once Theresa, fretted 
about her red-ended nose and muddy skin, had gone 
to a specialist in search of a cure. “Put out your 
foot,” said he; and, when he saw. the heel, he ex- 
claimed: “Cut that thing out or you can never get a 
decent skin, and your eyes will trouble you before you 
are thirty!” But Theresa, before adopting such drastic 
measures, went to a beauty doctor. He assured her 
that she could be cured without the sacrifice of the 
heel, and that the weakness of her eyes would disap- 
pear a year or so after marriage. And, as he was soon- 
going into ecstasies over her improvement, over the 
radiance of her beauty, she saw with his eyes and 
ceased to bother about her nose or skin. 

The two weeks before the wedding were the happiest 
of her life. All day long, each day, vans were thunder- 
ing up to the rear doors of Windrift, each van loaded 
to bursting with new and beautiful costliness. The 
house was full of the employees of florists, dressmakers, 
decorators,—each one striving to outdo ee in 
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queening it over these menials and fancying herself 
adored. They showed so plainly that they were awed 
by her and were in ecstasies of admiration over her 
taste. And, as the grounds and the ‘house were trans- 
formed, Theresa’s exaltation grew until she went about 
fairly dizzy with delight at herself. 

The bridesmaids and ushers came. They were 
wealth-worshipers all, and their homage lifted Theresa 
still higher. They marched and swept grandly about 
in her train, lording it over the menials and feeling 
that they were not a whit behind the grand ladies and 
gentlemen of the French courts of the eighteenth century, 
‘They read the memoirs of that idyllic period diligently 
and with minds only for the flimsy glitter which hid 
the vulgarity and silliness and shame as a gorgeous 
robe hastily donned by a dirty chambermaid might 
conceal from a casual glance the sardonic and repul- 
sive contrast. And Theresa had provided dresses and 
hats for the girls,—dresses and hats from Paris, and 
jewels for both the girls and the men,—in addition to 
the scarf pins Ross had got for the men. 

The wedding day approached all too swiftly for 
Theresa and her court. True, that would be the mag- 
nificent climax, but they knew it would also dissipate 
the spell,—after the wedding, life, life in twentieth cen- 
tury America, again. “If only it don't rain!” said 
Harry Legendre. 

“It won't,” replied Theresa, with conviction,—and 
her look of command at the heavens made the courtiers 
exchange winks and smiles behind her back. They 
were courtiers to wealth, not to Theresa, just as their 
European prototypes are awed hefore a “king's 
most excellent majesty,” not before his swollen 
body and shrunken brain. 

And it did not rain. Ross arrived in the red 
sunset of the wedding eve, Tom Glenning, his 
best man, coming with him. They were put, 
with the ushers, in the rooms at the pavilion 
where were the squash courts and winter tennis 
courts and the swimming bath. Theresa and 
Ross stood on the front porch alone in the moon- 
light, looking out over the enchantment-like 
scene into which the florists and decorators had 
transformed the garden. Theresa was a little 
alarmed by Ross’s white face and sunken eyes; 
but she accepted his reassurances without ques- 
tion,—she would have disbelieved anything 
which did not fit in with her plans. Now, as 
they gazed out upon that beauty under the soft 
shimmer of the moonlight, her heart suddenly 
expanded in tenderness. “Iam so happy!” she 
murmured, slipping her arm through his. 

Her act called for a return pressure. He 
gave it, much as a woman's salutation would 
have made him unconsciously move to lift his hat. 

“While Adèle was dressing me for dinner—” 
she began. 

At that name, he moved so that her arm 
slipped from his; but she did not connect her 
maid with her former bosom friend. 

“I got to thinking about those who are not so 
well off as we,” she went on, "about the poor. 
And so, I’ve asked papa to give all his em- 
ployees and the servants nice presents, and I’ve 
sent five thousand dollars to be divided among 
all the churches in the town, down there,—for 
the poor. Do you think I did wrong? I’m 
always afraid of encouraging those kind of people 
to expect too much of us.” 

She had asked that he might echo the eulogies 
she had been bestowing upon herself. But he 
disappointed her. “Oh, I guess it was well 
enough,” he replied. ‘I must go down to the 
pavilion. I'm fagged, and you must be, too.” 

The suggestion that he might not be looking 
his best on the morrow was enough to change 
the current of her thoughts. * Yes, do, dear!” she 
urged. “And don’t let Tom and Harry and the rest 
keep you up.” 

They did not even see him. He sat in the shed at 
the end of the boat landing, staring out over the lake, 
until the moon set. Then he went to the pavilion. It 
was all dark; he stole in, and to bed, but not to sleep. 
Before his closed but sleepless eyes floated a vision of 
two women,—aAdelaide as he had last seen her, Theresa 
as she looked in the morning, as she had looked that 
afternoon. 

He was white and haggard next day, but it was be- 
coming to him, gave the finishing touch to his cus- 
tomary bored, distinguished air; and he was dressed 
in a way that made every man there envy him. As 
Theresa advanced to meet him, at the altar erected 
under a canopy of silk and flowers in the bower of 
lilies and roses into which the big drawing-room had 
been transformed, she thrilled with pride. There was 
a man one could look at with delight as one said, “My 
husband!” 

It was a perfect day,—perfect weather; everythin 
going forward without hitch, everybody looking his an 
her best, and “Mama” providentially compelled by one 
of her “spells” to keep to her room. These absences 
of hers were so frequent and so much a matter of 
course that no one gave them a second thought. The- 
resa had studied up the customs at fashionable English 
and French weddings, and had combined the most 
aristocratic features of both. Perhaps the most suc- 
cessful feature was when she and Ross, dressed for the 
going away, walked, she leaning upon his arm, across 


the lawn to the silk marquee where the wedding break- 
fast was served. Before them, walking backward, were 
a dozen little girls from the village school, all in white, 
strewing roses from beribboned baskets and singing, 
“Behold! The bride in beauty walks!” 

“Well, I’m glad it’s all over,” said Theresa, as she 
settled back in a chair in the private car that was to 
take them to Wilderness Lodge, in Northern Wiscon- 
sin, for the honeymoon. 

“So am I,” Ross disappointed her by saying. “ I’ve 
felt like a fool ever since I began to face that gaping 
gang.” 

“ But vou must admit it was beautiful,” said Theresa, 
pouting. 

Ross shut his teeth together to keep back a rude re- 
ply. He was understanding how men can be brutal to 
women. To look at her was to have an all but un- 
controllable impulse to rise up and in a series of noisy 
and profane explosions reveal to her the truth that was 
poisoning him. After a while, a sound from her direc- 
tion made him glance at her. She was sobbing. He 
did not know that, to her, tears were simply the means 
to getting what she wanted; his heart softened. While 
she was thinking that she was looking particularly 
well and femininely attractive, he was pitying her as a 
forlorn creature, who could never inspire love and ought 
to be treated with consideration, much as one tries to 
hide by an effusive show of courtesy the repulsion de- 
formity inspires. 

“Don’t cry, Theresa,” he said, gently, trying to 
make up his mind to touch her. But he groaned to 


“| had n't been calculating on a daughter-in-law ” 


himself, ‘‘ I can’t! I must wait until I can't see her.” 
And he ordered the porter to bring him whisky and 
soda. 

“Won't you join me?” he said. 

“ You know I never touch anything to drink,” she 
replied. “Papa and Doctor Massey both made me 
promise not to.” i à 

Ross's hand, reaching out for the bottle of whisky, 
drew slowly back. He averted his face that she might 
not sec. He knew about her mother,—and knew that 
Theresa did not. It had never centered his head that 
the weakness of the mother might be transmitted to 
the daughter. Just before they left, Doctor Massey 
had taken him aside and, in a manner that would have 
impressed him instantly but for nis mood, had said, 
“ Mr. Whitney, I want you never to forget that The- 
resa must not be depressed. You must take the great- 
est care of her. We must talk about it again, when 
you return.” 

So this was what he meant! 

He almost leaped to his feet at Theresa’s softly in- 
terrupting voice, “Are you ill, dear? ” 

“A little,—the strain,;—I’ll be all right—’ And, 
leaving the whisky untouched, he went into his own 
compartment. As he was closing the door, he caught 
his breath before a sudden thought. He rang for the 
porter. “Bring that bottle,” he said. Then, as an 
afterthought of ‘ appearances,” ‘‘and the soda anda 

lass.” 
ene I can get you another, sir,” said the porter. 
“ No,—that one,” ordered Ross. 
Behind the returning porter came Theresa. “ Can’t 
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I do something for you, dear? Rub your head, or fix 
the pillows? ” 

Ross did not .look at her. “Do, please, —fx the 
ge he said. ‘ Then, if I can sleep a little, I'll 

all right, and will soon rejoin you.” 

“ Can't I fix your drink for you?” she asked, put- 
ting her hand on the bottle. 

Ross restrained an impulse to snatch it away from 
her. “ Thanks,—no,—dear,”’ he answered. “I’ve de- 
cided to swear off,—with you. Is it a go?” 

She laughed. ‘‘ Silly!” she said, bending and kiss- 
ing him. “If you wish.” 

‘That settles it, said Ross, with a sickly smile. 
“ We’ll neither of us touch it. I was getting into the 
habit of taking too much,—not really too much,—but 
—Oh, you understand.” ci 

“That’s the way father feels about it,” said The- 
resa, laughing. “We never drink at home, except 
mother when she has a spell, and has to be kept up 
on brandy.” 

Ross threw his arm up to hide his face. “ Let me 
sleep, do,” he said, gently. 


CHAPTER XV. 


N the eve of his marriage Dory had made a com- 
pact with himself that he would never intrude 
his love or his passion upon her. He knew how often 
woman gives through a sense of duty or through fear 
of offending one she respects and likes; and he was 
going into a life which would present each day tempta- 
tions to him to trespass, temptations to her to mask 
her real feelings and to suffer it. *“ She knows 
how I feel toward her,” he said to himself. ‘“ The 
advances must come from her. She has closed 
the door; I’ll not degrade myself and harass 
her by kneeling at it and knocking and entreat- 
. ing. When she wishes she’ll open it. Until then, 
Pi ignore:it”'” He was by no means sure that 
this was the wise way to act. If he had not 
been married to her, he would have chosen ex- 
actly the opposite course; but, married to her, 
having her at his mercy through her undoubtedly 
great friendship for him, he felt that, whether 
self-control was wise or the reverse, it was the 
only course his pride would let him take. 

Thus these two, settled in Paris as headquar- 
ters for Dory’s work, fell into the attitude each 
toward the other which thousands of married 
couples take, or drift into. They were traveling 
the parallel roads of friendship that never, ex- 
cept by some more or less violent cataclysm, 
become merged into the single road of love. 

At first Adelaide’s letters home to Arthur, mak- 
ing in Saint X the same struggle as she against 
the tenacious and subtle toxin of wealth and 
caste, had been brief and almost as dry and 
abrupt as her mother’s letters to her,—Ellen, 
never what would be called facile upon paper, 
had, through long disuse, almost lost the use of 
both mind and pen when she sat down to write, 
—but soon she oe to send Arthur long letters 
of a kind that made his replies more and more 
confidential. She soon knew that the rumor 
about him and Doctor Schulze's elder daughter 
was well founded, at least in that he was un- 
doubtedly in love with her. And what he wrote 
about Madelene, with what she herself knew, 
made her feel that he had found the right woman 
for his wife, and a sister-in-law of whom she 
could be proud. “She /ooks what she is,” Ade- 
laide wrote Arthur, “and she is what she looks. 
At this distance she is to the rest of the girls at 
home as a star to tallow candles.” 

Adelaide was quite unconscious of anything 
especially significant in this enthusiasm for a 
girl fron: whom she, less than six months before, 

would have separated her brother if her feminine ingenu- 
ity could have compassed it. 

Had she been in Saint X, she might not have held 
to the new point of view,—she could not but have been 
influenced by the sentiment of the- local “ fashion” 
which set the Schulzes down as ‘common and suspi- 
cious,” chiefly because they were most uncommon and 
as open as the day. Every locality on carth, from Lon- 
don to the squalidest savage hamlet has its aristocracy 
by whose splendors the whole of mankind is, in the 
locality’s firm belief, dazzled. In the Saint X hierar- 
chy the Schulzes simply did not rank at all,—which 
was worse, infinitely worse, than ranking low. Ade- 
laide, in Paris, thought of St. X’s gradations of thrones, 
principalities, powers, somebodies, and nobodies, as St. 
X theught of Paris's similar Sane le m tap of 
them only to smile. Fortunately, perhaps, for Arthur, 
certainly fortunately for herself, he was thus where 
her new-sprung good sense had the chance to thrust 
down substantial roots and even to begin to bear fruit. 
When Arthur, encouraged to make a clean breast of it, 
wrote that as soon as he was making twenty-five dol- 
lars a week—the income upon which many young 
couples in St. X’s best families made their start,—he 

urposed to ask Madelene to marry him, Adelaide sent 

im a cable: “Don’t wait. Ask her now.” 

Arthur only needed the suggestion. To give himself, 
journeyman cooper, the feeling of ease and equality, he 
dressed with long discontinued attention to detail from 
his extensive wardrobe, whith the dor aquated 
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LARGE part of the poverty of the world is a disease, the result of cen- 
turies of bad living, bad thinking, and of sinning. We know that pov- 
erty isan abnormal condition because it does not fit any human being’s 
constitution. It contradicts the promise and the 
prophecy of the divine in man. There are plenty 


Poverty Does Not of evidences that abundance of all that is good was 

Fit Any Human man’s inheritance; that, if be claims it stoutly and 
struggles persistently toward it, he will gain it. 

Being Man was intended to harmonize with the best 


thing in him, not with the worst—with the divine 
and not with the brute. Every man is a possible king, and the coming 
man will be one. 

We respect and honor people who are poor because of ill health or 
misfortune which they can not prevent. There is no disgrace in unpre- 
ventable poverty. The disgrace is in not doing our level best to better 
our condition. What we denounce is preventable poverty, that which 
is due to vicious living, to slovenly, slipshod, systemless work, to idling 
and dawdling, or to laziness, that poverty which is due to the lack of 
gumption, or to any preventable cause. 

But you will say that gumption itself is a gift like any talent, that 
it is born with one; that a man is not to blame if he does not have 
ambition enough to spur him on to something higher, or the energy to 
improve his condition. But these qualities are cultivatable in every nor- 
mal person. The fact is, that a large part of the poverty of the world 
is due to downright laziness, shiftlessness, an unwillingness to make 
the effort, to fight for a competence. It does not matter how much 
ability one may have, if he does not have the inclination and the energy 
to use it, it will atrophy. Laziness will ruin the greatest genius. It 
would kill the ambition of an Alexander or a Napoleon. No gift or 
talent is great enough to withstand it. The love of ease has wrecked 
more careers than anything else except dissipation, and laziness and 
vice usually go together. They are twins. : 


This article is not intended for the honestly poor, for those who are 
doing their level best to improve their condition ; but it is meant for the 
idle, the purposeless, for those who are bringing only a small part of 
themselves to their task, who are using only a small percentage of 
` their ability, for those who think themselves down 
and who hold themselves down by their pessimis- 
tic, discouraging, depressing thought, talk, and 
actions. It is intended for those who could im- 
prove their conditions by turning about and facing 
the other way. A great many people think they 
are doing their level best to get away from poverty 
when they are not making one half the effort possible to them. 

You may think you are doing your best. Just take an inventory of 
yourself and see if you are bringing out the best in you, if you are 
doing all you can to make a place for yourself in the world. You may 
find that you are really using only a small part of your ability to gain 
an independence. New hope, more optimism, a new life motive, a more 
hopeful, cheerful outlook would probably increase your earning capacity 
wonderfully. Your creative faculties will not give up their best unless 
you are facing the light, unless hope and confidence are leading you. 

If it were possible for all the poor people in the world to turn 
their backs on their dark and discouraging environment and face the 
light and cheer; and if they would resolve that they are done, with 
poverty, and a slipshod existence, this very resolution would, in a short 
time, revolutionize civilization. 


Cheerfulness 
Increases Earning 


Capacity 


T know a family whose members completely reversed their condition 
by reversing their mental attitude. They had been living in a discour- 
aging atmosphere so long that they were convinced that success was for 
others, but not for them. They believed so thoroughly that they were 
fated to be poor that their home and entire environment were pictures 
of dilapidation and failure. Everything was in a run-down condition. 
There was almost no pairit on the house, no carpets on the floors, and 
scarcely a picture on the walls—nothing to make 
the home comfortable and cheerful. All the mem- 
bers of the family looked like failures. The home 
was gloomy, cold, and cheerless. Everything about 
it was depressing. ; 

One day the mother read something that suggested that poverty 
was largely a mental disease, and she began at once to reverse her 
thinking habit, and gradually to replace all discouraging, despondency, 
and failure thoughts with their opposites. She assumed a sunny, cheer- 
ful attitude, and looked and acted as if life were worth living. 


Optimism Is a 
Creative Force 


. _ Soon the husband and children caught the contagion of her cheer- 
fulness, and in a short time the whole family was facing the light. 
Optimism took the place of pessimism. The husband completely 
changed his habits. Instead of going to his work unshaven and un- 
kempt, with slovenly dress and slipshod manner, he became neat and 
tidy. He braced up, brushed up, cleaned up, and looked up. The 
children followed his example. The house was repaired, renovated 
within and without, and the family forever turned their backs on the. 
dark picture of poverty and failure. 

The result of all this was that it brought what many people would 
call “good luck.” The change in the mental attitude, the outlook 
toward success and happiness instead of failure, reacted upon the 
father’s mind, gave him new hope and new courage, and so increased 
his efficiency that he was soon promoted, as were also his sons. After 
two or three years of the creative, inspiring atmosphere of hope and 
courage, the entire family and the home were transformed. 


There are certain traits of a strong character which are incompati- 
ble with preventable poverty. Self-reliance and a manly independence 
are foundation stones in strong characters. We often find them 
largely developed in the man who is poor in spite of all his efforts to 
get away from his poverty, who is the victim of 
misfortune and disasters which he could not con- 
Self-reliance Is trol; but the man who is poor because he has lost 
Incompatible with his cone his faith in himself, or because he is 

too lazy to pay the price for a competence, lacks 
Preventable Poverty these qualities, and s so much bist 4 man. He 

is a weak character compared with the man who 
has developed powerful mental and moral muscle in his energetic, per- 
sistent efforts to gain a competence and to make the most of himself. 

When you make up your mind that you are done with poverty for- 
ever, that you will have nothing more to do with it, that you are going 
to erase every trace of it from your dress, your personal appearance, 
your manner, your talk, your actions, your home, that you are going to 
show the world your real mettle, that you are no longer going to pass 
for a failure, that you have set your face persistently toward better 
things, a competence, an independence, and that nothing on earth can 
turn you from your resolution, you will be amazed to see what a rein- 
forcing power will come to you from this increased confidence and self- 
respect. You will be wonderfully helped by the encouragement and the 
great stimulating force which come from the consciousness of improving 
one’s condition and getting on in the world. 

Resolve with all the vigor you can muster that, since there are 
plenty of good things in the world for everybody, you are going to have 
your share, without injuring anybody else or keeping others back. 
It was intended that vou should have a competence, an abundance. 
It is your birthright. You are success organized, and constructed for 
happiness, and you should resolve to reach your divine destiny. 

Thousands of people in this country have thought themselves away 
from a life of poverty by getting a glimpse of that great principle, that 
we tend to realize in the life what we persistently hold in the thought 
and vigorously struggle toward. 


Thoughts are forces. There is a tremendous power in keeping the 
mind focused on the desire. Never mind if you can not see clearly how 
you are going to attain it. Be like the pilot in 
a storm or fog who, although he can not see even 


Keep the Mind the length of his ship, still keeps her prow headed 

Focused on the toward her port. 

Dieii There isu marvelous magnetic power in the 
ire 


focusing of the mind with great tenacity on the things 
one is determined to achieve. Just look back upon 
your past life, you self-made men and women, and see how miraculously 
the way was opened up to you, so that you were able to do things 
which you longed for, but which did not seem possible at the time. 

The must dangerous thing about poverty is that its victims often 
become reconciled to it, and take it for granted that it is their fate. 
Because they can not keep up appearances and live in the samestyle as 
their more wealthy neighbors, poor people often become discouraged, 
and do not try to make the best of what they have. They do not “put 
their best foot forward” and endeavor with all’ their might to throw off 
the evidences of poverty. If there is anything that paralyses power it is 
the effort to reconcile ourselves to our unfortunate environment, in- 
stead of regarding it as abnormal and trying to get away from it. 

The trouble with many of poverty’s victim’s to-day is that they have 


no confidence that they can get away from "ee They Te” 
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much about the poor man’s chances being 
gone, that the great money combinations will 
compel about everybody in the future to work 
for somebody else, they hearso much talk about 
the grasping and the greed of the rich, that they 
gradually lose confidence in their ability to cope 
with conditions and become disheartened. 

We do not overlook the heartless, grinding, 
grasping practices of many of the rich, or the 
unfair and cruel conditions brought about by 
unscrupulous political schemers ; but we wish to 
show the poor man that, notwithstanding all 


these things, hundreds of thousands of poor peo- 


ple do rise above their iron environment, and 
that there is hope for him. The mere fact that 
so many continue to rise, year after year, out of 
just such conditions as you may think are fatal 
to your advancement ougl.t to convince you that 
you also can conquer your environment. 

When a man loses confidence, every other suc- 
cess quality gradually leaves him, and life be- 
comes a grind. He loses ambition and energy, is 
not so careful about his personal appearance, is 
not so painstaking, does not use the same system 
and order in his work, grows slack and slovenly 
and slipshod in every way, and becomes less and 
less capable of conquering poverty. 

When a man ceases to fight, lays down his 
gun and runs up the white flag, you can not do 
much for him except to try to restore what he 
has lost—his self-faith—and to get out of his 
head the idea that there is a fate which tosses 
him hither and thither, a mysterious destiny 
which decides things whether he will or not. 
You can not do much with him until he feels 
that he is bigger than any fate, that he has 
within himself a power mightier than any force 
outside of him. 

The Creator has bidden every man to look 
up, not down, has made him to climb, not to 
grovel. There is no providence which keeps a 
man in poverty, or in painful or distressing cir- 
cumstances. 


There are a thousand evidences in the very 
formation of our bodies and brains, that we 
were planned and equipped in every detail of 

our marvelous structure to 


It Is a Disgrace achieve great things, to ac- 

complish something worth 
Not to Match while; and it is a dis- 
Our Possibilities grace not to live up to our 


birthright, not: to match 
our possibilities. There is something in our 
consciousness which tells us that we are not 
mere products of chance, that we are not the 
poppe» of circumstances, or what men call 
ae estiny.” ; 

The trouble with us is that we think too 
meanly of ourselves. We do not think enough 
of our divine possibilities. We should cultivate 
daily a solid belief in ourselves, an unquench- 
able self-faith, for this is the magic wand which 
brings us the good things of the world. 

Set the mind toward the thing you would 
accomplish, so resolutely, so definitely, and with 
such vigorous determination, and put so much 
grit into your resolution, that nothing on earth 
can turn you from your purpose until you 
attain it. 

This very assertion of superiority, the assump- 
tion of power, the affirmation of belief in your 
ability to gain a competence, the mental attitude 
that claims success as an inalienable birthright, 
will strengthen the whole man and give power 
to a combination of faculties which doubt, 
fear, and a lack of confidence undermine. 

Confidence is the Napoleon in the mental 
army. It doubles and trebles the power of all 
the other faculties. The whole mental army 
waits until confidence leads the way. 

Even a race horse can not win the prize after 
it has once lost confidence in itself. Courage, 
born of self-confidence, is the prod which brings 
out the last ounce of reserve force. 


Is there a sublimer spectacle on thiS earth 
than that of a man who absolutely refuses to 
surrender when everything, apparently, has 
been swept away from him, when he stands 
stripped of property, of family, of reputation, 
still holding on, with nothing left but clear grit 
and his faith in himself? There is no :on- 

quering such a man. He 


A Sublime fights when every other 
. soldier has dropped in the 
Spectacle field. He still presses on 


when everbody else turns 
back, persists when everybody else gives up. 

Courage is always and everywhere an abso- 
lutely indispensable accompaniment of success. 
A man may succeed without being a genius— 
he may lack a great many good qualities—but 
he must have courage; for all the other facul- 
ties are dependent upon this, their leader, and 
refuse to work when it is absent. 

I know of a young man who was graduated 
from Yale only a few years ago—a broad- 
shouldered, vigorous young fellow,—who says 
that he hasn’t the price of a straw hat, and 
that if his father did not send him five dollars 
a week he would go hungry. 

This young man is the victim of discourage- 
ment. He says that he does not believe there 
is any success for him. He has tried many 
things, and has failed in them all. He says he 
has no confidence in his ability, that his educa- 
tion has been a failure, that he never believed 
he could succeed when he took a job. So he 
has drifted from one thing to another, and is a 
nobody, just because of his mental attitude, 
because he does not face the right way. 


Poverty itself is not so bad as the poverty 
thought. It is the conviction that we are poor 
and must remain so that is fatal. It is the 

attitude of mind, the facing 


Facing the W toward poverty, and feeling 
nee so reconciled to it that one 
Way Is Fatal does not turn about faceand 


struggle to get away from 
it with a determination which knows no retreat 
that is destructive. It is the facing the wrong 
way, toward the black, depressing, hopeless out- 
look that kills effort and demoralizes ambitior: 
As long as you carry around a poverty atmos- 
phere and radiate the poverty thought, you will 
be limited. 

Turn about face! Cut off all the currents 
of poverty thoughts, of doubt thoughts. Tear 
down from the walls of your mind all gloomy, 
depressing pictures, and kang up bright, hope- 
ful, cheerful ones. If you feel. that you are 
down and out, and everything about you looks 
black and discouraging, just try the experiment 
of turning squarely about and facing the other 
way, toward the sun of hope and expectancy, 
leaving all the shadows behind you. 

It is the hopeful, buoyant, cheerful attitude of 
mind that wins. Optimism is a success builder; 
pessimism an achievement killer. No matter if 
you have lost your property, your health, your 
reputation even, there is always hope for the 
man who keeps a firm faith in himself. 

As long as you radiate doubt and discourage- 
ment, you will be a failure. If you want to get 
away from poverty, you must keep your mind 
in a productive, creative condition. In order 
to do this you must think confident, cheer- 
ful, creative thoughts. The model must pre- 
cede the statue. You must see a new world 
before you can live in it. You must have 
faith in yourself. The miracles of civilization 
have been performed by men and women 
who believed in themselves. 

m % 

* What the superior man seeks is in himself: 
what the small man seeks is in others.” 

That man has failed who has not been able to 
keep a good opinion of himself. | 
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Other Ingersolls:—The “Eclipse” $1.50, 
the “Triumph” $1.75, and the new “Midget” 
Ladies’ Watch $2.00. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
30 Jewelers Court 
New York 
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Free 


outh and teeth at their 
best a good dentifrice is essential In regard 


to the matter of choice, get the best denti- 
frice, that is RUBIFOAM, Intelligent 
choice has made RUBIFOAM the favorite 
RUBIFOAM is the perfect liquid denti 
frice which cleanses delightfully, fragrantly 
anu thoroughly. It is wise to use E 


RUBIFOAM,. Ce, 
25 Cents at Druggists 


Sample Free 


Address, 
E. W. HOYT & CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Some Shorthand Fees 


Dudley M. Kent, Official Court Reporter at 
Colorado, Teras, Earns $650 a Month 


By W. H. D. MARR 


Few people have kept pace with the development of 

shorthand enough to realize the great opportunities it 
offers to the young people of to-day. In the commercial 
world, the advantage the stenographer enjoys over 
other emp'oyes, is fully shown by the numberless posi- 
tions of trust held by those who 
began their business careers by 
receiving from dictation the se- 
crets of the various lines of busi- 
ness given by the heads of the 
firms. Asa profession, the court 
reporter receives a salary rang- 
ing from $3,000 to $6,600 a 
year, while one firm in Chicago 
does a business approximating 
$100,000 annually writing short- 
hand. 

The success of Dudley M. 
Kent, the official reporter of the 
Thirty-second Judicial District 
of Texas, with headquarters at 
Colorado, Texas, illustrates the 
advantages to be derived from 
a thorough knowledge of expert 
shorthand. A page from his journal, printed below, 
shows that in a single month he earned $650.25. An- 
other reporter in the same state, Mr. J. A. Lord, of 
Waco, earned $1,282 in one month—more evidence of 
the great value of real shorthand. The page from 
Mr. Kent's journal follows: 


DUDLEY M. KENT 


2. Tran. 70 pp. Fielding vs. Gann........+-. $35.00 
3. Tran. 62 pp. State vs. Vance.....+.-.+++- 31.00 
10. Tran. 153 pp. Felker vs. T. & P. Ry. Co... 86.00 
Carbon of same......seeceeenesceeeeece 7.50 
1x. Rep. Wilkes vs. Same.........-eeeeeeeee 5.00 
11. Tran. 45 pp. same.....--.--.0.e eee e eee 27.50 
13. Tran. 143 pp. Coggin vs. T. & P. Ry. Co.. 83.00 
14. Miscel. Pleadings for T. & P. Ry.,50 pp... 25.00 
20. Tran. 41 pp. Red vs. Russell...........+-- 20.c0 
20. Rep. County Ct., Scoggin & B. vs. T. & P. 
Ye COs ais.sjec-sasieiselaisieieinwesieceieiaeeos 5.00 
21. Tran. 52 pp. S8Me....seescssocsoseeesees 26.00 
22. Tran. 70 pp. Coggin & Dunaway vs. T. & 
CARY ae ou cs MN eee roan oe enneave® 50.co 
23. Rep. Co. Ct. W. R. Logan vs. Same...... 5.00 
23. Rep. Co. Ct. Joe Stokes vs. Frisco Ry..... 5.00 
24- Tran.:§§ pp: SAME cs vac seecesesiesecineses 22.50 
24. Rep. Ct. Co., J. D. Sears vs. T. & P....... 2.50 
25. Ren. Ct. Co., S. & Brown vs. Same.....-. 2.50 
25. Rep. Ct. Co., J. W. Russell vs. Same...... 2.50 
36., TAN: 25 pp: MAME esines spaarni roae 12.50 
27. Rep. Co. Ct., H. W. Harlin vs. Same...... 2.50 
29s, TYAN. 12) PP. AME snena oneens aa 6.00 
28. Rep. Co. Ct., J; D. Sims vs. Same........ 2.50 
26), Tran FF PD: SAMOrs cisosncecexesarmsereoes'e 8.50 
ag. Special charge work. .........s.ceeeeeee 1.00 
30. Rep. Co. Ct., Gray & Monroe vs. T. & P. Ry. 2.50 
30. Rep. Co. Ct., W. A. Coggin vs. Same...... 2.50 
31. Rep. Co. Ct., John Lovelady vs.Same..... 2.50 
31. Miscel. orders,motions,etc.,forT. & P.Ry.Co. 5.00 
16,17,18. Trans State of Texas vs. Jake McKinney 58.75 
31. Per diem as official stenographer.......... 105.00 
$650.25 


In Chicago, the firm of Walton, James & Ford does 
a business of $100,000 a year in shorthand work, being 
the largest shorthand firm in the world. Aside from 
this immense business they conduct the Success Short- 
hand School, which teaches that expert shorthand so 
desired by commercial firms, and with which the most 
expert w rkis performed. Dudley M. Kent and James 
A. Lord were both graduates of the correspondence 
course of this school, and throughout the United States, 
Canada and Mexico successful commercial stenogra- 
phers, private secretaries and expert court reporters— 
graduates of this school—are living evidence of the 
superiority of the home instruction given by these 
experis. People who formerly had no knowledge of 
shorthand have been made capable stenographers by 
home study of the Success Shorthand System—the 
most legible, accurate and contracted system known— 
and by its use have become capable of holding the 
most lucrative positions. Stenographers writing other 
systems have been made experts by the improvements 
which these practical men have devised. 

By writing to-day for information in regard to this 
school, you will receive the elegant 48 page catalogue, 
copy of guaranty to return money in case of dissatis- 
faction given each accepted pupil, and newspaper and 
magazine accounts of how graduates of this school 
broke all records in expert shorthand work. If you are 
a stenographer, state system and experience. Address 
Success Shorthand School, Suite 39, 79 Clark Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


Why don’t 


you ask 
** Success ?”" 


F. A. CLEVELAND 


AGRICULTURE 


What ts the history of the gypsy moth? How can its 
ravages be prevented >—H. B. L., Wheaton, Illinois. 


‘THE gypsy moth was first brought into the United 

States by a man living in Medford, Massachusetts, 
who was interested in silk worms. He had the idea 
that these insects might be of some value for silk, or 
else that he might cross them with the silkworm and 
obtain something of value or interest. This was about 
1871. A few moths escaped, and from these few it is 
supposed all the gypsy moths in the United States de- 
scended. The insects first became very troublesome 
in Massachusetts. They spread rather slowly because 
the females are very sluggish in their movements, flying 
but little if at all. The moths increase with great 
rapidity. The state of Massachusetts first began its 
fight against gypsy moths in 1890. For a number of 
years the fight was continued and a large amount of 
money was expended. In the opinion of experts, there 
was, in the late ’go’s, a fair chance that the insect 
might be absolutely exterminated on this continent, but 
at this critical period the legislature refused further ap- 
propriations and efforts to interest the national govern- 
ment having failed, the moth was combated only b 
private individuals. It once more rapidly multiplied. 
Congress has made a belated appropriation to extermi- 
wate the pest. The moth feeds upon a very wide range 
of plants. It should be fought by destroying the egg 
clusters during the late fall, winter, and early spring, or 
by spraying with arsenical poisons. Touching the egg 
clusters, which are conspicuous, with creosote is, 1 be- 
lieve, an effective means of destroying them. The 
caterpillars have the habit of swinging down from the 
trees in which they are feeding by means of a silken 
threads. They are then very likely to attach them- 
selves to passing vehicles, railway cars, etc., and they 
are thus often carried long distances and establish new 
centers in which they breed. 
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What is ‘‘ farmer's yeast cake,’’ and how can it be 
obtained }—H. A. L., Toronto, Canada. 


“ FARMER'S YEAST CAKE,” in common parlance, des- 

ignates a culture of the bacteria which live in 
partnership, as we may say, with legumes in little 
nodules on thcir roots, giving to the legumes the ability 
to use atmospheric nitrogen. The first effort to place 
anything of this description upon the market was made 
in Germany, and nitragin, a gelatin-like preparation in 
closely sealed bottles was the result. This appeared to 
be perishable. The material underwent fermentation 
and the bacteria lost their vitality. The first cultures 
prepared in this country were those sent out by the 
department of agriculture. In the preparation of 
these, a little mass of cotton was saturated with a solu- 
tion containing the bacteria and then dried. Accom- 
panying the package of cotton were two little packages 
of chemicals to be dissolved in water into which the 
cotton’ was afterwards to be dropped in preparing the 
material for use. These cultures in most cases have 
not been very successful for the drying to which the 
cotton was subjected appears to have resulted in a loss 
of vitality of the bacteria. Cultures in this form can 
be purchased of commercial companies now offering 
them or of many seedsmen. The most recent develop- 
ment is the preparation of cultures in gelatin form, 
in the department of agriculture and elsewhere. These 
aresent outin sealed vials. They have not yet been 
sufficiently tested to absolutely demonstrate their value. 
Tae method seems promising and will prove of some 
value if the culture media in which the bacteria are 
found is not subject to fermentation or putriticative 
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Finance Morals Agriculture 

The Editor's Cabinet was organized for 
the purpose of establishing what might be 
called a National Bureau of Information, — 
a clearing house for personal problems. 
When you ask a question you want it an- 
swered correctly and by the best authority. 
The Editor's Cabinet serves this purpose 
for the readers of Success MaGazine. It 
is a board of experts; a court of last resort 


The Cabinet has been organized only one 
short month, but it has been very busy. Some 


new members bave been added whose names 
will be announced in our October issue. 
These eminent people are at your service. 
You have only to remember the following 
simple directions when you ask your ques- 
don: Write with pen and ink, or typewriter, 
and on one side of the paper only, inclosing 
a stamped and self-addressed envelope for 
reply. Address all communications to The 
Editor's Cabinet, Success MaGazine, Room 
819, University Building, New York City. 


changes which will destroy the bacteria. Full directions 
for the use of the cultures accompany every package. 
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How can I tell what kind of fertilizer my soil requires > 
—O. W. Barnes, Washington. 


N the majority of instances, it is not advisable to 
consider what the soil requires apart from the crop 
which is to be produced upon the soil, for on one and 
the same soil the fertilizer needs of different crops vary 
widely. The best means of determining what a crop 
on a given soil requires is a fertilizer test on plots of 
about one fortieth of an acre each. There should be 
at least eight of these plots. To one should be ap- 
plied nitrate of soda and acid phosphate; to a second, 
nitrate of soda and high-grade sulphate of potash; to a 
third, acid phosphate and hi h-grade sulphate of potash; 
to a fourth, all the three fertilizers which have been 
named; to a fifth, lime as well as the three other fertil- 
izers; while three plots, the first and the fourth or fifth 
and the eighth should be left without fertilizer. If the 
area of a plot is one fortieth of an acre, each material 
wherever it is used should be applied in the following 
amounts: 
Nitrate of soda, 
Acid phosphate, E Op %i,, gh) a 
High-grade sulphate of potash, . . 5 “ 
TAIDE oosa oien a wiy So BE 
Intelligent comparison of the yields on the different 
pee will show whether any fertilizer materials are 
neficial, and, if so, which and to what extent. 


FINANCE 


What is the real significance of recent political and 
corporate scandals ?—C. J. K. 


E probe of the examiner has proved conclusively 

that practices complai! ed of are not new; that these 
maladies are as old as the institutions affected. The 
fact is tnat heretofore these forms of corruption have 
gone undiscovered. What is new in the situation is 
the demand of the citizen to know what is going on in 
the government; the attitude of the stockholder requir- 
ing his board to report; the disposition of policyholder 
and beneficiary to insist on a thorough investigation of 
acts of officers and trustees that in the past have gone 
unchallenged. We are just entering on an era of insti- 
tutional awakening. The demand on the part of those 
who have joined their lives, their fortunes, and their 
labor in group activities is for fuller information. To 
this end the inquisitorial powers of citizen and stock- 
holding associations, and, as a last resort, of public 
p-osecutors, courts, and legislative committees, clothed 
with powers of sovereignty, have been employed to 
open books and records that before were held secret or 
accessible to only a chosen few. Nothing short of a trial 
by jury (the evidence being presented in the form of a 
brief as a basis for citizen, stock-holding, and invest- 
ment judgment,) will now satisfy the public. This is 
the true meaning, the truth, underlying agitation that 
is bringing to light the corporate infidel. 
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What are the actual results of the recent insurance 
investigations ?—S. P. W. 


BOUT three years ago Thomas W. Lawson began a 
systematic attack upon practices of the “Street,” 
as an incident to which attention was drawn to the 
uses made of funds in the keeping of insurance com- 
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anies. ‘The public agitation which followed resulted 
in the appointment of a legislative committee, whose 
findings Iced to the resignation of officers in control. 
Three of the great companies have since been thor- 
oughly examined by independent public accountants 
of international reputation. Whatever doubt had been 
raised in the minds of policyholders, as to the integ- 
rity of the trust estates, has been removed by the pub- 
lished certificates. In two out of three of the cases so 


examined, the assets were found to exceed the amounts’ 


stated by the officers, while, in the third, the reduction 
of valuation by appraisement served only to decrease a 
large Secimi. surplus. 

Although future rights have been found intact, it re- 
mains for policyholders and for the public to determine 
whether they will lapse into a condition of indifference 
or will con inue to demand a statement of affairs based 
on independent examination, until we may have a law 
governing corporations in the United States similar to 
that of Great Britain—a law requiring an annual audit of 
the books of a company by independent accountants. 
In fact, this is only one side of a more general question 
which was ai.swered fifty years ago in England, viz: 
“ Shall we by legal enactment require the stockholders 
of every corporation at their annual meeting to elect an 
independent auditor who shall be civilly and criminally 
liable for the tru:h or falsity of every published state- 
ment, in default of which election, such auditor shall 
be appointed by an officer of the government to act in 
behalf of stockholders?” In the past the trouble has 
been, that the one who was required to render an ac- 
count of his stewardship, was left to choose his own 
examiner, or that the examination, if made by a public 
official, was ^ perfunctory one. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Is the airship merely a toy, or has it commercial value ? 
If s0, in what way ?— Walter E. Lyons. 


ANY of the most useful inventions have passed 
through the toy stage before arrivirg at the stage 
of practical utility. They have been scientific po 
things before they have had commercial value. It has 
taken the accumulated genius of many gencrations to 
roduce the modern printing press. The modern 
Battteship can be built to-day only in countries where 
the arts and scier.ces have reached a high-water mark, 
and further improvements in these engines of destruc- 
tion call for still higher water marks in the arts and 
sciences. 

In order to produce a panes flying machine or air- 
ship, and one which shall have commercial value, it is 
necessary that experimer.ts now going on shall continue 
until the accumulated experience of the many workers 
shall enable them to produce materials of the requisite 
lightness and strength and motors of sufficient lightness 
and power, and then the problem will be solved. 
While the airship 7.’!] never be able tu compete with 
the canal boat or the ocean liner in carrying freight, it 
will be invaluable for rapid flight from place to place 
with light burdens, and will in war become a promi- 
nent, if not a domi: ant factor, in all campaigns as a 
vedette or scout of the air. 
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To what extent is the automobile destined to replace 
the horse —S. S. O. 


ProBaBty one of the best evidences that the automo- 

bile will in time largely replace the horse, and that 
it is now rapidly displacing the horse, is the determined 
opposition of liverymen throughout the country to the 
automobile, and the many petty persecutions that auto- 
mobilists are made to experience at their hands. The 
entire fabric of modern civilization rests to-day upon 
its means of communication and transportation. ‘The 
automobile is a practical vehicle of both. In propor- 
tion as the work of mankind rises in importance, so 
do the needs for expeditious communication and trans- 
portation become imperative. Napoleon said he 
whipped his enemies chiefly for the reason that they did 
not justly appreciate the value of time. Modern prog- 
ress is a warfare against sp»ce and time. The auto- 
mobile has come to stay, and the horse is destined to 
become a pet and toy, even if nota curiosity. Much 


Why don't 
you ask 
** Success?” 


ISABEL G. CURTIS 
Domestic Economy 


of the recent automo- 
bile legislation is not 
only directed against 
the automobilist, but 
is even legislation 
against progress. 


Is it possible to get 
a working knowledge 
of chemistry in home 
study and private ex- 
periments? — B. O. 
Waters. 
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HUDSON MAXIM 
Science and Invention 


JN our schooldays we found that the solution of those 

mathematical and other problems did us most good 
which we worked out for ourselves without the teacher’s 
aid. 

The mind must be educated in the relative values 
of knowledge based upon the needs of the individual, 
and just as in life we learn the value of a dollar by the 
labor which it represents, so does the memory need to 
appreciate the value of knowledge and the importance 
of its retention by the effort necessary to its acquire- 
ment. 

The fact that all of the greatest scientists and arti- 
sans, living and dead, have been mostly self-taught is 
argument enough that any young man with the requisite 
tastes and abilities can not only become proficient in 
chemistry in home study and private experiments, but 
can, as well, in proportion to his inclinations and abili- 
ties, become an inventor and rise to leadership in that 
profession. We have but to realize upon reflection that 
every step in the science of modern chemistry has had 
to be thought out and discovered by some one all by 
himself without the aid of others. 


Jle Aevilage toe 
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THE DRAMA 


Who, in your opinion, is the greatest actor on the Amer- 
ican stage —D. P. M. 


[NAsmucH as we have no American “ school of acting,” 

in the sense of an accepted standard of dramatic art, 
this question does not permit of a direct answer. 
There are several American actors who excel in the 
interpretation of certain rôles, whose art is made conspic- 
uous and distinctive by individuality. Richard Mans- 
field’s art is remarkable for its wide scope. His versa- 
tility is marvelous, yet he excels as a character actor. 
Robert Mantell is a worthy exponent of certain Shake- 
spearian rôles. We place him at the top, because he 
gives us the best, while he clings to tradition and the 
‘old school.” We seek in vain another Booth to act 
“Hamlet;’’ but some of Robert Mantell’s portrayals 
have never been surpassed. David Warfield is a char- 
acter actor who differs from every other. His char- 
acterizations are vigorous, delicately softened with the 
deftest touches of sentiment and pathos. It is in these 
subtle transitions that Mr. Warfield reveals the expres- 
sion of genius, and thereby steps into a position all his 
own. He has reached the pinnacle of art by a path 
which no other actor has ever been able to follow. As 
an actor of romantic parts, E. H. Sothern must take 
front rank. N. C. Goodwin, in my opinion, is Amer- 
ica’s best “comedian.” No one, I believe, is willing to 
dispute, W. H. Crane’s preéminence as a delineator of 
a certain “type” that is essentially American in heart 
and personality. 
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Are American playwrights producing plays of equal merit 
to those written abroad 2—Samuel H. 


ES. Speaking strictly of contemporaneous stage 
literature, America has produced drama that is at 
least up to the standard recently set by foreign drama- 
tists. With his present start, and the improvement he 
is showing, the American dramatist, (speaking collec- 
tively,) will soon lead the world in contemporaneous 
dramatic writing. Last season American-made plays 
were more successful than those of English or French 
[Concluded on page 648) 


THERE IS 


No Good Reasor 


AGAINST 
Good Insurance 


nor any substitute for it. Wherever fail 
ure to live means financial loss, there i 
call for Insurance. Is your life of financia 
value to another—your family, partner 
or business? If so, Life Insurance deserve 
your attention, and deserves it now. You 
forethought will be better than their after 
thought. 


When it comes tothe best kind of Lif 
Insurance, men do not all think alike 
There is no desirable kind that cannot b: 
obtained from THE MUTUAL LIFI 
INSURANCE COMPANY. This is th 
oldest active Life Insurance Company ir 
America, and the largest and staunches 
in the world. It is a Mutual Company 
It has no stockholders. Its assets belon; 
to its policy-holders. It has paid then 
dividends continuously for fifty-six years 
Taking its history through, 


-The 
Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


has done as well for its policy-holders as 
any company. It should have done better, 
as has recently been shown. Under the 
present management all policy-holders 
may expect unusually favorable results. 
This is made reasonable by the facts that 
it is a strictly Mutual Company, operated 
under New York laws, which are now the 
best in the world; that its great volume 
of business means smaller share of ex- 
pense on each policy, and that the new 
methods and economies, which are now a 
part of its constitution, will save immense 
sums which must go to the policy-holders, 
as the only proper place. 


Mr. Charles E. Hughes, who became 
famous by conducting the investigation 
of the Legislative Committee, and who 
speaks with authority, has recently said: 
“We have had great companies exposed 
to close and unsparing analysis, only to 
find that their solidity was as the rock of 
Gibraltar. I would rather take insurance 
in a New York company compelled to 
transact business under these restrictions, 
than in any company not so restricted, 
and I believe that will be the sentiment 
of the people of these United States.” 

If you would like to know for yourself 
the latest phases of Life Insurance, or 
wish information concerning a policy you 
have, consult our nearest agent or write 
direct to 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


The Stanhope 
Standard Equipment, $1400 


Study this handsome Carriage for a 
moment, and you will understand why 
it is the most popular model we make. 


: | ‘HE STANHOPE, among electric 


vehicles, is the acme of good 
form. It embodies, more than 
any type, not only style and safety, 
but the desirable virtues of ease 
and convenience as well. 

Do you fully understand how 
much you can depend upon a 
Pope-Waverley electric? Do you 
realize that it is virtually immune 
from disabling accidents? Gasoline 
cars may be “killed” in countless 
ways, but you may be certain that 
the electric will bring you home. 

We make Runabouts, Chelseas, Coupes, 


Physicians, Road, Station, Delivery 
Wagons and Trucks to specifications. 


Pope Motor Car Co. 


Waverley Department, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


WASHINGTON: 
810 14th SEN.W. 


NEW YORK: 
1783 Broadway 


FOR YOURSELF Jit 
you thekeal 

Estate and Fire Insurance Business by mail; teil 
you how to establish an office of your own with- 
outcapital; enable you to make from @1500,00 to 
$5000.00 year; give you valuable information, 
that has cost me years of time and many dollars 
to obtain; tell you how to get the sole agency for 
your town of biggest and best Fire Insurance 
Companies; teach you Conveyancing, Mortgag- 
ing, Writing of Policies, and co-operate and work 
with you after you are started. I am the originator 
ofthis new method, Write for FREE particulars, 


OZMUN A. TARBELL, Desk 41 South Bend, Ind. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


ls the ideal field for the ambitions young man. The man who 


bas ability, education and ambition mast succeed. Are you 
ambitious? Doyon want to earn more money? Let us slow 
you how to sell your services at the highest prices, Merely 
clip this advertisement, mail it to ns and receive our 200 page 
hand-book free describing our 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COURSE 
ve Civil, 


and 60 others ir l. Mechanical and Structural Engi- 
necring. Ken producer—rasp this opportunity. 
American Schoo! of Correspondence, Chicago, I. 


YONDER EGG BEATER 


inding 


GREAM 
WHIP 
tes 


te, whips cream it 


venye 


Free to Agents, Casta re I it A 
tundelph Street, Chicago 


NOVELTY WORKS, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


en of Business interested ina new field for making money. 
mii find in our proposition what they are reeking. e have a 
New Pinn inthe Mail Order Line that wil! please those seeking 
a good investment with large profits. A Fortune for the right 
person. The F. H. Aldon Co.. 140 E. 4th St..Cincinnatl,@, 


person. The F, H. Aiden Co. 
SHORTHAND BY MAIL K2" rinioeue ana frat lesson 


froo. Est. 182. Potts Shorthand College, Kox 7, Williamsport, Ps. 


_would have to show unsus 


A coop many things no man should do were done 
until recently by men associated with the big in- 
surance companies. Some of us have probably thought 


with good-natured stupidity, that 


The Unpleasant the inspiring work of Mr. Hughes 
Row ik the was to change all that. But the 
attitude of the companies in regard 

| Mutual Life to the new insurance laws in New 


York State showed pretty plainly 
that the powers in control were not over-interested in 
sound laws. And, more recently, the attitude of the 
men in control of the Mutual Life has been distinctly 
unpleasant. Four members of the International Policy 
Holders’ Committee, Judge George Gray, B. F. Tracy, 
Col. A. M. Shook, and H. N. Higanbotham, were put, 
without their knowledge, on the “administration” 
ticket for directors, which seems to be another name 
for the ticket of Mr. H. H. Rogers. When counsel for 
the Policy Holders’ Committee protested against this 
action as “an evasion of the law and a gross breach 
of propriety,” President Peabody intimated that the 
ticket could not be changed. “Its obvious purpose,” 
ran the protest, “is to confuse and deceive policy- 
holders into the belief that they are voting our com- 
mittee’s ticket when they see thes- names on their 
ballot.” We saw a somewhat simila, act some months 
ago in Senator Aldrich’s sneering attempt to knife the 
railway-rate bill. This sort of contemptible trickery 
is the natural but unfortunate working out of the hard 
notion that business is business. No amount of com- 
mercial success -an compensate this nation for an 
arrested development of our sense of hcnor. And we 
fear that progress toward a sense of honor can hardl 
be accomplished until we shake off the standards whic! 
men like Mr. Rogers, Senator Aldrich, and a thousand 


others have set up. If we must fight, let us fight 
fairly and openly, “li 


like gentlemen.” 


OLITICALLY, we are in midstream; but whether we like 
it or not we must swop horses in 1908. President 
Roosevelt has said that he will not run for what would 
amount to a third term, and it looks as 
if he meant what he said. With party 
lines broken, with moral sentiment once 
more a factor in politics after a genera- 
tion of rather low standards, a t deal 
will depend upon the next occupant of the White 
House. It seems unlikely that any one of the old- 
school politicians will be chosen by the people when 
they go to the polls next year. e Fairbanks idea 
seems to move es like a boom than like a glacier, at 
the rate of an inch or twoa year. Secretary Shaw 
cted agility to adapt his 
1880 notions to the facts of 1908. And Speaker Can- 
non will have to teil a food nany funny stories before 
e an can forget liis attitude on the meat-inspec- 
tion bill. 


Presidential 
Timber 


kà 
WE are willing to venture the opinion that but for one 
circumstance Secretary Taft would, as things look 
now, be the happy man. The one circumstance is 


Mr. Bryan. The gentleman from Nebraska 
The has been giving himself a liberal education in 
First the form of an extended journey into the 
uttermost parts of the earth, and that he 
Booms knows more now than he knew a year or two 


ago seems to be an accepted fact. Indeed, 
Mr. Bryan is getting to be a pretty sizable proposition; 
and his prophecies of ten years ago would scem to be 
borne out so nearly by the tbsequent facts as to sug- 
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gest that he was never quite so woolly as he once looked 
to some of us. He has waited a long time for a rather 
uncomfortable job; and there is a ibility, which 
thoughtful citizens will not overlook, that when the 
quadrennial encounter is over and the smoke and dust 
have cleared away, he may be found to have his hands 
on it. As presidential elections go, the next one, if 
Mr. Roosevelt really drops out of the running, prome 
ises to contain elements of rather unusual interest. 


"T= approaching election in New York State promises 
also to be of unusual interest, but for another reason. 

It is persistently rumored that the principal opposi 
candidates for governor will be Charles 


Who Will E. hughes and William R. Hearst. 
Be G These men are national figures; the 

first because in the insurance investi- 
of New York? gation he displayed a remarkable com- 


bination of sheer ability and plain 
honesty, the second because he has exploited himself 
outrageously in his newspapers. We must not let a 
natural aversion to Mr. Hearst’s methods blind us 
to the fact that he is pretty strong politically. The im- 
ression prevails that the mayorality of New York was 
in effect stolen from him last year. He stood for mu- 
nicipal ownership, and he the masses and no in- 
considerable share of the classes with him. But, never- 
theless, Mr. Hearst won’t do. His newspapers, 
despite the fact that he has fairly effectively taken up 
the work of popular agitatior, are yellow and pemi- 
cious. In congress he is a most insignificant heute. 
In the mayor’s, or Ithe governor’s, or the President's 
shoes, he would still be, we have reason to believe, an 
insignificant figure. And that is why we think it would 
be a good thing to elect him—not, perhaps, to the gov- 
ermorship, but to some conspicuous office like the may- 
orality. He would be no worse than some mayors we 
have had in New York; and like those other maycrs 
he would hardly be given a second trial. Asa chronic 
candidate, Mr. Hearst is unsettling and even danger 
ous. Asa failure in office he would be simply amus- 


ing, or wearisome. 
ing, . . . 


ROBABLY few of us would care just now to be the Ice 
Man. Itis true that last winter was no winter at 
ali, and that water everywhere in our Northern States 
. was slow about freezing and unsatisfac- 


A Hot t when it did freeze. It ma 

Time for well be that there was an "ice fa ninen 
But as a result of quite natural causes 

the Ice Man our confidence in the Ice Man is not 


what it might be. And the spectacle of 
widespread suffering and death from the want of ice is 
not materially improved by the assertion that there is 
no profit in lower prices. Business economy weakens 
and collapses before real human necessity. On the 
east side of New York ice peddlers have been mobbed. 
In Toledo ice “magnates” have been put in prison. 
In half a score of other cities grand juries, as if to mit- 
igate the summer weather, have turned their attention 
to ice. And, to cap it all, a midsummer raid in New 
York City brought to light a really considerable number 
of short-weight scales on ice wagons, some of them the 
property of the American Ice Company. With human 
motives what t 1ey seem to be, with a frightful infant 
mortality in wiuter as well as in summer, it is difficult 
to see why such downright necessities as coal and ice 
should not be made a matter of, say, municipal regula- 
tion. “ihe lives and the healthy up-bringing of our 
little citizens are important, even when considered in 
the light of our almost morbid fear of any *“‘ paternal” 
element in our governments. 


. . . . 
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Do You Share 
in the Profits 


of the Bank 
Where You Put 


Your Savings 


or are you getting only 3 or 4 per cent. 
interest, while the stockholders invest your 
money elsewhere at much higher interest ? 

No matter how much money you put into, 
bank, you will not become its stockholder 
and share in its large profits. 

Why not put your savings into a business 
that offers just as good security as a bank, 
where you become a stockholder and share 
in all of the profits your money makes? 

All the money your dollars can earn should 
be yours, just the same as all the money you 
can earn is yours. 

The object of this adve.tisement is to 
tell about 


An Opportunity 
for the Man 
with a Dollar 


or more a month to invest. 

The business is one of the oldest and most 
honorable in the country. It was founded 
56 years ago by the author of ‘‘I Love to Tell 
the Story,’’ ‘ Whiter Than Snow,’ ‘Waiting 
at the Pool,’’ and about 50 other famous 
hymns. 

It has paid dividends regularly on the 
stroke of the clock. 

It occupies § stores and is still expanding. 

It is a business for which there is a world- 
wide and unlimited demand. 

It guarantees its stockholders 6 per cent. 
and a full share in all profits, 

A few hundred stockholders in Philadelphia 
and vicinity have enabled us through their 
co-operation to nearly double our business 
last month. The assistance these few local 
stockholders have been able to give us, has 
induced us to offer a limited number of 
shares to out-of-town investors who will assist 
in our plan of further expansion. In order 
to get the greatest number of people to assist 
us, we have arranged so that 


One Dollar 
Will Start You 


The stock is all 6 per cent. guaranteed, 
preferred, treasury stock, While we only 
guarantee 6 per cent., a number of our stock- 
holders have already realized from 12 to 16 
per cent. on their investment. You can do 
as well or better. 

But you will have to act promptly as there 
is only a limited amount of the stock for sale 
at the par value of $10 a share. Sit right 
down and write for complete details, or better 
still, send one dollar to reserve the desired 
number of shares until you can investigate 
further. If not entirely satisfied your dollar 
will be promptly refunded. 


THE 


CHARLES H. FISCHER COMPANY 
1712 Chestnut St., - Philadelphia 


: WE HAVE 
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positively refuses 
to procure them for you, 
we will send you a pair 


wear * s 
to-day will tell 
you that. 


THE S. H. & M. Co. 
299 MERCER STREET, N.Y. SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 
GORDON MI'F’G. CO. 


Winnipeg 
The “ Chicago of Western Canada,” now has over 
100,000 people and is growing faster than Chicago 
when its population was 100,000. 
Buitpinc Recorp (Official) | Winnipeg isthe Larg- 
toag = =~ SHESI] ast Export Wheat Market 
1905 -~ - =- 10,846,200 | . ‘5 é 
1906 will be over 12,000,000 | in the British Empire. 
Bank Clearings for 1905—$369,868,179.00 
“ LAKEVIEW” is our Latest and Best Subdivision. Write 
for cur booklet which contains a dozen or more views and 
full particulars. Very easy monthly payment plan. 
OAKES LAND GO. (City Dept.) 
549 Main Street -æ Winnipeg, Canada 


At your Keep Your Children 
Seer sce Well and Happy 
Š the medicine in the world won’t do it, 
Lowest —what they need is a health building, 
Prices fun making 
te ? 
IRISH MAIL 
The car that makes and ki fg 


boys and girls bright eyed 
cheeked. “Geared” for s; . Rafe, 
simple rubber tired, tye ranning. 
Took for the name "Irish Mall” 
on the seat, 

HILL-STANDARD MFG. CO.. 57 irish Mall Aveaue, Anderson, indiana 


ENGINEERING 


offers the broadest field of development to the ambitious young 
man. Onr courses in Civil Engineering, Mechanical and Flec- 
trical Engineering ft you for the very highest paid positiona 
in the world. tL you mee the first sent. Ganply aie this 
hand-book describing our 60 courses in Engineering work. fe 
IS WORTH WHILE 
Do not delay but write now. 
Amorican School of Correspondence, Chicago, Til. 


Bue. Sept. 

CORNERED the, greatest money 
making groposinon 
in this country; secret divulged to 
first applicant from each city, town or village. Agents should 
secure territory immediately before too late, 

C. T. SHERMAN, - 91i Dover Street, New York 


————{$S$——— ee 
and mnsic rm biiehed On 
ROYAL » Introdaced 
and popularized. Muaic 
= written or perfected. Send 
Mas. Copyright secured, 
Popular Music Pub, Co, (tne,), 563 Katerpriee Kidg., Chicago 


wanted to travel, distribute samples 

M A N (6) andemploy agents. $18 a week, expenses 
advanced, Local manager and canvass- 
er ISC 

WOM AN Tibre co.. 201 tocast St. Philadelphia 

10 cts PLATO’S POCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA 10c 


A MILLION BOLD. USKFUL, IN SCHOOL, HONK, LINKARY, STUDY and OFFICE 
Mailed postpaid. PLATO ART CO., 208 W. 42d Street, New York 


BLUE BOOK ON PATENTS Siiat'to 


“WHAT TO 
INVENT,” free to any address. Patenta secured or fee returned, 


i GEO. 5. VASHON & CO., 080 F St., Washington, D. C. 


$7 1b. Big demand. Grow itin your 
råen. Kook information FREE. 
. R. Mills, Box 77, Rose Lill, N.Y. 


GINSENG 
$1.00 ™ HOUR she 


C. 8. HORNER CON., 1477 Penn Are., Pittsburg, Pa, 


ONC 
WRITER 


Your Poems May Be Worth 
THOUSAN HS OF DOLLARS 
Send them to us today. We Will Com- 
pose the Music, 

Hayes Musio Co. 16 Star Bidg., Chicage 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


WHAT THE FRENCH EAT 


I.—Racial Types and Their Diet 


HE preparation of food has always been a serious 

function in France, and the diet of its different 

provinces reveals, to a certain extent, the character and 
type of the natives. 

A striking example of this can be found in the South 
of France, where the cooking is as spicy as the dis- 
courses of the compatriots of Tartarin de Torascon. 
They accompany their food-with the most generous 
measures of the most generous wines, and their stories, 
famous all over France, are most generously embel- 
lished. Their wit and impulsiveness lend to their con- 
versation what their lavish use of paprica and cloves of 
garlic adds to their dishes. 

In the North we find that the people, like their cook- 
ing, are more measured—they use spices with modera- 
tion. In parts of this section they drink a very weak 
beer; but the beverage is generally wine, pressed 
from the native grape, which the climate does 
not allow to become, as in the South, strong 
and generous. As a consequence, perhaps, the 
natives speak with more veracity than their 
southern compatriots. 

The East of France is somewhat influenced 
by the neighborhood of Germany. The bev- 
erage is chiefly beer, and the cooking has a 
decided Teutonic bias. The people show the 
propensities to heaviness and slow wit which 
characterize the nation which lies beyond the 
Rhine. That it is duc to their heavy diet and 
drink is probable, for these characteristics are 
tempered on the French side as we proceed 
from the frontier. 

Western France produces little wine, and 
stillless beer. The inhabitants generally quench 
their thirst with cider. They are as ruddy in 
complexion as their native apples, and are vigorous 
and endowed with hearty appetites. The peasant fol- 
lows the rule of frugality prevalent in France among his 
class; it will also be found that when occasion requires 
he will depart from this rule and be prodigality itself. 

If we consider Paris as the intellectual center of 
France, we find also that the cooking there has achieved 
its greatest perfection. Although this metropolis is far 
from being all France, its walls contain nearly all the 
great men that France 
produces, and their influ- 
ence has reacted on ma- 
terial subjects. Many men 
and women, celebrated in 
art, science, and literature, 
have given considerable 
thought to culinary im- 
provements, and the world 
has beenenriched by many 
dishes that might never 
have been invented had 
their authors stayed in ; 
their provinces. Refinement in cooking seems in 
France to follow refinement of intellect, and Paris 
offers many examples of this. 


11.—The Economy of the French People 


During the Franco-German War the Parisians were 
obliged to subsist on their household pets, and even 
rats and mice were at a premium in the markets. The 
siege of Paris lasted six 
months, and when provis- 
ions became so scarce that 
people had to resort to these 
extremities, there was estab- 
lished a rivalry among many 
celebrated people to produce 
palatable dishes from in- 
Ae gredients which, at other 
The "little beeakfast ® times, would have been 
scorned. A famous dinner, 


Rich and poor eat soup 


It is interesting to know what the people of the other 
nations eat, what they consider healthful, how they pre- 
pare their food and why. This is the firét of a series on 
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given by Victor Hugo, com- 
prised all the regular courses, 
supplied entirely by the flesh 
of an old horse, luckily secured 
by the celebrated poet, who 
supervised all the prepara- 
tions of the meal. It was a 
ceremonious dinner, served 
with all the traditions of a 
cuisine classique. 

French thrift and economy 
have become proverbial, and, 
although different nations practice the science of 
economy to a certain extent, none has carried it, like 
the French, almost to perfection. This principle of 
economy is applied to every action of life, by the rich 
as well as by the poor, not for sordid reasons, but 
through wisdom for the gencral welfare. Above all, it 
reigns supreme in matters per- 
taining to the household, espec- 
ially to those of the kitchen. 

A Frenchwoman thinks it her 
duty to supervise the smallest de- 
tails of home comfort. If the 
care of marketing is left to the 
servant, every article is examined 
by her mistress when it reaches 
the kitchen. She would not trust 
these very important details to 
even the most experienced domes- 
tic, and she does not think it 
beneath her dignity to have a 
thorough knowledge of the meth- 
ods of housework. Indeed, it is 
considered s pan of a girl’s edu- 
cation, in all classes of society, 
to become a good housekeeper; 
and it may be said to a rebellious pupil by her moker, 
“ How do you expect, when married, to supervise, order, 
advise, or even appreciate your servants if you have no 
knowledge of housework and the way it should be 
done ?” Questions of hygiene are also considered, 
and the functions of the table are thought too serious 
in relation to health to confide all of their responsi- 
bilities to a cook. 

In France, bread is the first requirement of food; 
soup comes next. Rich and poor eat soup at least once 
a day. For people of moderate means and large 
families soup is a means of economy. Itis not always 
made with meat. Butter, eggs, milk, or roast drip- 
pings added to water, with a large quantity of vege- 
tables cooked in it, and, in addition, thinly sliced bread, 
browned in the oven, give a nutritive, wholesome soup 
which diminishes sensibly the need of meat and vege- 
tables after it. 

However, French people take soup by taste; they are 
exceedingly fond of it. The ntry take it two or 
three times a day, with perhaps a dish of boiled salt 
pork or a dish of vegetables for dinner. Meat, with 
the exception of pork, appears rarely on their tables 
except on Sunday. 

On certain church holidays or family events, such as 
a christening or a wedding, and sometimes, it must be 
added, at a funeral, they depart from their frugality and 
load the board with several kinds of meat and no vege- 
tables with the exception of salad. 


III.—The Daily Menu of a. French Family 


The breakfast taken about eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing is a very light affair. It is called indifferently “little 
breakfast” or ‘‘first breakfast.” In well-to-do families 
the table is rarely set for it. It is carried on trays to 
the bedrooms. It consists of a cup of chocolate or 
coffee, with milk, and a roll with unsalted butter, ora 
slice of toasted bread. The cups used contain a good 
pint of liquid. A few Anglomaniacs have adopted tea; 
other people, comparatively few in number, do it for 
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reasons of health, as tea is taken often in France asa 
medicine for digestion. 

The manner of making tea and chocolate is about 
the same the world over. The morning coffee, how- 
ever, is made in France in a different way from the 
after-dinner black coffee. Instead of being filtered, it is 
boiled with a proportion of one third chicory and two 
thirds coffee. It is allowed to come to a boiling point, 
then it is strained through a very fine strainer or a 
flannel iy When served it is mixed in the cups, 
two thirds boiled milk to one third coffee. The rolls 
are always bought at a bakery. No one in France 
makes bread or rolls at home with the exception, 
perhaps, of farmers liv- 
ing in such remote 
pee that the baker 

out of reach. In 
such cases the services 
of a regular baker are 
required, and on his 
monthly visit he makes 
enough bread to last 
until hisreturn. French 
bread requires to be 
so thoroughly kneaded 
that the strength of a 
woman does not suf- 
fice. In some peasant homes, the wife makes bread 
of poor quality, but, with the establishment of bakeries 
in nearly every locality, under governmental super 
vision and regulation of price, this practice tefds to 
disappear in the country as it did long ago in the cities. 


IV.—The Second Break fast 


The meal taken between rr A.M. and r P. M.,is called 
“second breakfast” or “great breakfast.” In olden 
times it was known as “breakfast with a fork.” It 
consists of light dishes, the heavier viands being reserved 
for dinner. The beverage served is claret or white wine, 
always mixed with water. A cup of black coffee gen- 
erally follows the meal. This second breakfast may be 
very plain or very elaborate, according to taste, means, 
or occasion. The following menus will serve to show an 
average for a well-to-do family of four people. 

The Second Breakfast Menu: First course, sardines 
and sweet butter; second course, omelet with fine 
herbs; third course, beefsteak, Mitre d’ hétel sauce 
and fried potatoes; fourth course, chicory salad; fifth 
course, cheese; sixth course, fruit. 

Dinner Menu: First course, pea soup with croûtons; 
second course, salmon with Hollandaise sauce; third 
course, roast of veal with romaine salad; fourth course, 
cauliflower with cream sauce; fifth course, turned-over 
custard; sixth course, fruit. 


V.—What We Should Borrow from France 


As the cost of living in the United States is con- 
stantly increasing, especially in the large cities, it 
would be of general advantage to make use of the 
many good edibles which are now mercilessly wasted. 
There is an almost universal prejudice among Amer- 
icans against the boiled beef which has been used to 
make soup. It must be conceded that certain pieces of 
beef become dry and tough after the process of boiling 
afew hours. These cuts might be reserved for bratser, 
and a judicious selection of others might be made for 
soup purpose. For instance, nothing is better than a 
piece of kean plate of beef coming steaming out of the 
pot. It becomes tender, and keeps its nutritive quali- 
ties after being boiled; a good many French ple 
would prefer it to roast beef. The national dish of 
France, the pot-au-feu, is a combination of soup and 
the meat that has been used to make it. The soup is 
served first and the boiled beef after it. Notwith- 
standing its economical qualities, it is found on the 
tables of the rich as well as on those of the poor in 
France. In America, with the exception perhaps in 
families of people who have traveled in Europe and 
have earned to like it, the beef used to make the soup 

is thrown away by every- 

body. What waste! It was 

told by a Frenchman who 

has a large factory for the 

manufacture of French soups 

that theexccllent beef which 

is used every day by the hun- 

£ D dred pounds in his establish 

zæ s ment goes to the garbage 

E pot He has offered it to 

i is employces, and then to 

his poor neighbors, but all 

Turtle soup have refused it with scorn! 

The French government 

finds the pot-au-feu so advan- 

tageous, both for nutrition and economy, that its sol- 

diers are fed with it at dinner every day. It is also the 

daily menu of many workingmen who, being too far 

from their homes, have to resort to restaurants for their 
midday meal. 

This is one instance of waste which might be cor- 
rected with advantage, while such examples could be 
found not only with all sorts of meats, but also with 
fish and vegetables. Learning the use of a greater va- 
riety of food might help to cheapen its price, and, at 
any rate, it would be a pleasing diversion to the palate. 
As the population increases in this country it will be- 
come a necessity to develop the use of all the good 
things with which this continent is blessed. 


The Quaker on the 
outside of the Quaker 
Oats box guarantees the 
quality and purity of what 
is inside the box. 

He stands for an 
exclusive process 
—a different way of 
selecting and milling 
the oats—that brings 
it to your table clean 
and free from hulls. 


Quaker Oats 


is easier to eat and to digest 
than any other rolled oats—a 
wholesome, satisfying food. 

When you see the Quaker, 
therefore, remember that he is 
no mere trade-mark—he sig- 
nifies, not only a different pack- 
age, but a different food; a 
difference which has received 
world-wide recognition and 
approval. 

Buy a package of Quaker 
Oats today, and you will real- 
ize if you never have before, 


What the Quaker 
Stands For— 


The best and purest rolled oats made. 
Large package ten cents at all grocers. 


METALLIC CARTRIDGES 


FOR RIFLES, REVOLVERS AND PISTOLS 


In forty years of gun making we have learned 
many things about ammunition that no one 
could learn in any other way. These discov- 
eries and years of experience in manufacturing 
ammunition enable us to embody many fine 


points in Winchester make of cartridges not 
to be found in any other brand. Winchester 
make of cartridges in all calibers are accurate, 
sure fire and exact in size. Always ask for 
Winchester make and insist upon getting it. 


Winchester Ammunition and Guns are sold everywhere 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Sparrows Nest 


George Washington was the first 
Mail Order Customer. He pur- 
chased his ‘clothes in London. 
Because in that day London 
was the commercial centre 
of the universe. But it's dif- 
ferent to-day. New York is 
the metropolis of business, 
the centre of activity, the 
home of fashion. The 
merchants of the country g 
do their buying in New 
York; why should not the 
housekeepers? And the 
answer is that a great 
many ofthem do; and the 
number of wise ones is 
increasing daily by thou- 
sands. To do alt your 
shopping by mail is the 
simplest thing in the world. Just | 
write to MACY'S, the leading | 
Dry Goods and Department store 
of New York, for whatever you 
want, no matter what it is or 
where you live, and you 
will save money on every 
purchase, besides ettin: 
th RIGHT OUALIT 7 


New York's Latest Creation 


The Vesta Model Sitk $796 
Velvet Hat Price = 


Thisis an indication of the 
saving in buying here. This 
beautiful, chic and pretty 
hat is a copy of a $40 im- 
ported pattern hat; is the 
new style sailor with broad 
back and narrow front brim, 
high crown. ‘he entire hat is 
hand made, covered with good 
sality silk velvet. The crown is 
ctively trimmed with two folds of 
contrasting color silk velvet, 
finished with loops on side; 
> left side of crown is finished 
with full bunch of imported 
coque feathers; bai 


GOODS, 


ra AN? there 

youare!” 

concluded James 

Winthrop, junior 

member of the real 

estate firm of Brown 

& Winthrop, as he 

leaned back with the 

air of one who had re- 

lieved his mind of con- 
siderable burden. 


FN 
etie 


underbrim tastefully i 
trimmed with full loops Hal McKeen shoved aside 
of combination colors A ht 

af valvet.. Can supply the planson which he had been 


working, and laughed tolerantly. 
“Why am I ‘there?’ It is your af- 

fair, not mine. For instance, I did not 
rent the young woman the apartment. 
You did, and your responsibility started right then.” 

“But I do not know anything about interior deco- 
rations—and you do. Besides—” 

McKeen stretched his long, lithe limbs at ease. 

“Let us review the case. Two young women with 
very positive opinions—” 

“Not nasty or stubborn or anything of the sort—” 

“I understand,” continued McKeen, calmly. ‘They 
merely know what they want. Two young women 
rather good to look upon—otherwise you would not be 
here— ” 

The brunette is quite above the average in looks, —” 
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For suggested Winthrop. A 
For « play- “ betweene “Your interruption has no bearing on the review of 
* the case,” pursued McKeen. “Two young women, 
time” at meals one evidently a brunette, the other a blonde—” 
all ages hunger ” “No, not blonde, just medium. Their names are 


Grace Boylan and Caroline Waters. They are cousins, 
and they hail from Syracuse—” 

“I have not forgotten those little facts. ‘Uncle Ray- 
mond, otherwise the fairy godfather, remains in Syra- 
cuse and sends them a monthly allowance, to be 
expended entirely on furnishing their home, and they 
have asked their good-looking young landlord how to 
use the money to best advantage.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” interrupted Winthrop, hotly. 
“They were not satisfied with the senpia of paper our 
man showed them,’and they offered to supplement 
what we allowed for papering, from their own purses, 
and that is how I found out about ‘Uncle Raymond’ and 
their housekeeping allowance and the fact that they 
both are employed as stenographers in law offices in 
the Skihi Building, and what I want to know is this: 
will you give yourself a half holiday to-morrow, take a 
look at their apartment, advise them what colors and 
styles of paper will secure most artistic effects—” 

“And incidentally assist you to make with,— 
which is the brunette, Miss Boylan or Miss Waters?” 

“Oh, thunder!” muttered Winthrop, biting viciously 
at the end of a fresh cigar. “If you don’t choose to 
come along, you can stay in your musty old office—"” 

| “My dear Jim, I wouldn’t miss this 
opportunity to instruct helpless beauty in 
artistic distress for worlds. I'll be there 
—let’s see, the Earlington Apartments, did 
you say? Seventy—All right—at two!” 
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Stalwart Hal McKeen looked somewhat 
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room, with its glaring white walls; then 
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Linen, Two Chairs and a Dozen 


from the nut-brown braids to a semi-circular affair 
in the corner, ‘‘That is built from our trunks and 
packing boxes, covered with two old shawls. We 
were bound to use this room somehow. You know, 
we've only two cots, two chairs and some towels to 
begin with. Honestly, it is almost as much fun as 
camping out, only a New York apartment is so con- 
venient. We did not have to buy a dressing table 
because every room has its mirror, and the cunning 
cubby-holes and closets under them are as good as 
chiffoniers or bureaus.” 

McKeen’s artistic eye was taking in the beautiful 
colorings of the old broché shawls. 

“Tam glad you like our shawls. They are really 
and truly heirlooms, and the soft, faded effects Miss 
Boylan and I like. We thought they would make 
prettier hangings than red and green tapestry. Perhaps 
you would like to look over the apartment. We have 
dubbed it ‘Sparrows’ Nest’ because the rooms are so 
high up in the air and so tightly and compactly built.” 

n dining room, drawing-room, and alcove, there had 
been installed generous picture moldings and plate rails 
to match the woodwork, and the hardwood rs were 
polished. 

“You know we are not really keeping house,” ex- 
plained Miss Waters, “but the whole family, to our 
most distant connections, objected to our coming to 
New York, so we compromised by agrceing not to live 
in a typical boarding house. We sleep here and take 
our meals out. Neither wants the responsibility of 
keeping house—but it will be fun to furnish, I pre- 
sume, if it does not take too much of our time—and 
Uncle Raymond is such a dear that you just have 10 do 
what he asks. Did Mr. Winthrop explain to you that 
uncle has allowed us fifty dollars a month just for fur- 
nishings? Oh, if only he had said, ‘house furnishings 
and frocks'—with the shop windows so full of pretty 
clothes,” she finished with a sigh, and then she bright- 
ened. A key clicked in the door. 

Miss Boylan came bustling in, her tanned cheeks 
aglow with her brisk walk from the elevated station, 
her black eyes shining. 

“Is this not the cunningest apartment ?’’ she asked, 
after introductions were over. “I suppose we have 
about the same space allowed the horske rin a six- 
room cottage, but it docs seem more like a bandbox. I 
feel as if we were going to furnish a doll’s house—” 

“Do you want the gilt chandeliers and red velvet 
chairs common to doll houses?” asked McKeen, not 
without an object. 

“ Dear me, no,” replied Caroline Waters, promptly. 
“We want a ‘homey,’ restful, as-if-you-were-used-to-it 
home, not a mere apartment. And you must not call 
this the drawing-room, though Mr. Winthrop gave it 
the high-sounding title when he rented it tous. We 
will call it the living-room, and the alcove is to be a 
room of rest—a cosy corner without any swords or 
draperics—just restfulness.”” 

“I see,” said McKeen, appreciatively. “ As your 
rooms are small, you will not want figured paper—” 

“Oh, I wanted a cretonne effect, poppies or Ameri- 
can beauty roses in my bedroom,” sighed Miss Boylan. 

“I think you would regret it, because so large a 
pattern will dwarf your walls. If you want a figured 
paper, use in the north bedroom a two-tone Empi 
rose wreath or bowknot in small ign, on a white 

round. In the south bedroom, you can use bachelor 
utton or forget-me-not wreaths, or violets, but not 
more than two tones, and even then you may find that 
you can not secure good effects with pictures. The 
cold colors—blue, violet, and green—are for southern 
exposure. The warm colors—red, brown, yellow, or 
terra cotta—may be used on the north side, bearing in 
mind that red is a color which eats light and increases 
four gas bills. As your ceilings are low, you may use 
two-tone stripes. They make high-ceiled rooms look 
out of proportion. I would suggest plain 
walls, with tapestry borders or friezes. 
This gives a charming, homelike effect. 
As long as you are supplementing Mr. 
Winthrop’s paper allowance, you can 
afford to use burlap in the hall, living 
room, and den, plain cartridge paper in 
your dining room, the two-tone French 
wreaths or stripes in your bedroom, the 
washable paper or oilcloth effect in your 
bathroom, and have the walls of your 
kitchen painted. 

“Tf you intend to buy mission furniture 
or use the arts and crafts effects in your 
living-room, or even plain quartered oak 

-- „furniture, by all means choose burlap for 
` the walls.” 
“Our paper hanger informs me that 
white and gold, with heavily incrusted 
figyres, will be much used in drawing 
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rooms,” suggested Winthrop, from the window ledge. 

“For drawing-rooms—yes—it is impressive, but a 
drawing-room presupposes a residence—a mansion— 
not a six-room cottage or apartment, to say nothing of 
gilt furniture, upholstered in pale brocades and satins. 
Drawing-rooms were made for receptions, not living 
purposes. Miss Boylgn and Miss Waters are planning 
rooms in which to live and rest.” 

‘In other werds, simplicity, comfort, and good taste 
will reign in ‘Sparrows’ Nest.’ Then, by all means, 
select papers that will not challenge the eye. Ina well- 
furnished room, you reccive so faint an impression of 
the wall paper that you can not recall its shade— 
only the general restfulness of the room as a whole.” 

Winthrop darted into the hall. 

“T brought up some samples. The paper hanger 
demanded his Saturday afternoon holiday, but I res- 
cued the sample books.” 

It was six o’clock when the conference closed, and 
the two men left ‘Sparrows’ Nest.” 

‘Something tells me that we shall have New England 
boiled dinner to-night,” sighed Grace Boylan, as they 
dressed for the boarding house around the corner. 

“Oh, no; corned beef and cabbage on Saturday 
night,” replied Caroline, as she drove a hat pin into 
position. “Then we 
will meet the cold 
corned beef at tea 
to-morrow night.” 

“By Jove!” ex- 
claimed Jimmy 
Winthrop, as the 
two men stopped at 
his office. “We 
might have invited 
those girls out for 
dinner. They must 
get dreadfully tired 
of boarding - house 
fare.” 

McKeenscowled. 

“Do you think 
that little sparrow 
—the one with the 
brown hair—would 
have accepted? Not 
much—on first ac- 
quaintance.” His 
tones turned patro- 
nizing. ‘“‘But we 
really ought to offer 
our help once in a 
while. They have 
some very good 
ideas about fitting 
up their nest—but 
they need an experienced, practical hand to guide them.” 

“Two hands would be better still,” remarked Win- 
throp, significantly. 

A week later, Mr. Thomas Raymond sat in his 
library in Syracuse, scanning a letter. 

“When you enter the hall,” it ran, "you can not 
decide on the shade of burlap used on the wall. If one 
window is open, it looks olive green; another window 
casts a w y golden brown shade, and the dining- 
room door casts a bluish-green shade. The secret lies 
in the use of a soft, mixed tint in burlap which melts 
into the colors employed in rooms to which the hall 
leads, a mixture, too, which harmonizes perfectly with 
the medium-dark woodwork. 

“I have the southern bedroom, the walls in delicate, 

yish-blue French paper, with an eighteen-inch bor- 
ie showing garlands of dainty pink rosebuds, tied 
with blue bowknots to match the plain paper. Grace 
would have something red in her north bedroom, so 
she chose small, pinkish (not glaring red,) poppies, 
trailing irregularly, ungeometrically andin most Boylan- 
esque fashion over a white ground. The living-room 
and alcove with northern exposure are in a rich but 
somewhat dull crimson burlap, with a tapestry frieze, 
combining rich, dull reds, blues and greens. The 
dining room is in sage-green cartridge paper, with a 
border to the plate rail, showing wood colors, greens 
and browns and grays. The kitchen is painted a soft, 
restful light green, and the bathroom is covered with 
washable paper in a small, almost invisible and broken 
blue-and-white check. 

“As the landlord (a very pleasant young man—I 
believe they call them agents here,) allowed us thirty- 
five dollars for papering, we had only to add a like 
amount to make up the full seventy dollars which the 
work cost, an average of ten dollars a room, including 
the hall. We found some excellent cartridge paper for 
twenty cents a roll, but the burlap was ich igher. 
The parlor and alrove in burlap cost thirty dollars. 
This leaves us with a balance of fifteen dollars from 
this month’s allowance. What shall we buy? Grace 
insisted upon dishes enough for breakfast. She vows 
she will eat not even one more boarding-housc breakfast. 
Our papes were really chosen by a Mr. McKeen, a 
friend of our landlord (I mean our agent.) He isa 
rising young architect, I believe.” 

“ʻI beleve,” echoed Mr. Raymond, with a 
chuckle. “PI guarantee she knows. And they are 
having breakfast in a little flat already. Good! I guess 
the wretched old town of Mammon is not going to kill 
the true, womanly, domestic instinct in the hearts of my 
two girls this year!” 

[To be continued in October.] 
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THE HUMAN MACHINE 


By Woods Hutchinson, M. D. 


This is the first of a series of articles by one of the greatest 
authorities in the United States on the all-important subjects of 


T isn’t so very 

dangerous to be 
alive. One would 
really think it was, 
to hear the preacher 
moralize upon the 
shortness and un- 
certainty of human 
life and the doctor 
discourse on the 
everywhereness of 
germs. In the first 
place we are apt to for- 
get how long we have been 
at it. If any one were to 
ask us how long we had been 
alive, we would promptly give 
him the number of years which 
had elapsed since the date of our 
birth—twelve, twenty-five, or sixty, 
—as the case might be. But we 
would be wrong. As a matter of 
fact we are all the same age—and 
that is at least twelve million years. 
The torch of life which burns in 
us has never been quenched since 
its first appearance on the planet. 
Each successive generation has 
kept it alive and passed it on un- 
dimmed to the next. There never 
has been a single break. We have 
never lost an ancestor by death. 
If we had we wouldn't be here. 
There is an absolutely unbroken 
thread of life, which connects us 
With our earliest ancestor on this 
planet, the father of all living 
things. Just think what we must 
have been through in all that time, 
and particularly what it means to 
us in resisting power. 

We are the descendants of the 
victors, the survivers of countless 
generations. We have been in the 
habit of meeting difficulties and 
overcoming them for eons. Are 
we likely to forget this proud tri- 
umph and weakly succumb now ? 
If there is, by any possibility, anything which can come 
upon us in the way of heat, or cold, or hunger, or 
wounds, or disease, which our ancestors have not met 
and conquered, it would be hard to imagineit. Remem- 
ber then, we represent the dominant strains of millions 
of generations, and that it is the breath of our nostrils 
to meet dangers and overcome them. It took nature 
some thirteen millions of years to make us, and she is 
not given to wasting her time. 

Herein lies one of the secrets of the perfection of the 
human machine, It is so wonderfully adaptable. It 
is no carpet knight or fair-weather sailor, or, to use a 
more modern and appropriate simile, automobile, to 
run just when the weather is favorable and the roads 
are good and break down the minute it meets with 
difficulties. It is ready for all emergencies, and will 
fight its way out of them in surprising manner, if we 
only give it a fair chance. We are really wonderful be- 
ings, and have good right to be proud of ourselves, 
physically. 
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In the second place, it is so casy to notice defects. 
We don't have to recognize them, they introduce them- 
selves and insist upon our attention in the most an- 
noying manner. When we agree with the Psalmist 
that we are fearfully and wonderfully made, it is our 
fearful liability to break down and get out of order that 
we are thinking of. This is only natural, for it is 
always the evil in things that most sharply impresses 
us. Comfort is a passive, hazy sort of sensation com- 
pared with the clear-cut acuteness of pain. Besides 
there is little need to pay much attention to the good 
qualities of things. They'll never hurt you. “Well 
enough” can be safely let alone. Health will take care 
of itself, disease must be cured at once. 

“A healthy man does n’t know that he has such a thing 
asa stomach, a dyspeptic does n't know that he has any- 
thing else.” Hence the defects of the human machine 
bulk hugely out of proportion in our memories and 
imaginations. I am afraid that we doctors are apt to 
unconsciously drift into this attitude toward the human 
machine. We are kept so constantly engaged in tink- 
ering and fixing it that we come to look on it as a 


sensible hygiene and common-sensegdiei. In an age of die- 
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bundle of defects. 

Even as sanitarians 

we seem to delight 
Fin populating the 

heavens above, the 
waters, the earth 
beneath, the dust 
of our streets, and 
the food upon our 
tables with hosts 
and swarms of tiny 
savages to whom the hu- 
man body isa helpless prey 
whenever pounced upon. 
Both the laity and the pro- 
fession are apt to forget that 
the human body is not a pulpy 
victim of circumstances, but the 
toughest, most resisting, most 
marvelously adaptable and most 
ferocious organism that the sun 
shines on. It can flourish where 
nothing else can, and kill, eat, and 
grow fat on any other livir.g crea- 
ture, not even excepting disease 
germs. 

Another thing which has prob- 
ably misled us has been the way 
in which man has avoided special- 
ization. Because he has not the 
speed of the deer, or the strength 
of the horse, or the size of the ele- 
phant, or the teeth and claws of a 
tiger, we have come to regard him 
as a feeble and inferior sort of ani- 
mal. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. In fact man’s 
chief superiority consists and has 
consisted in the singular way in 
which he has, so to speak, kept in 
the middle of the road and not 
gone toany extremes. By the law 
of compensation, just in so far as 
an animal has acquired great efi- 
ciency in one direction it has weak- 
ened itself in another. Man has 
kept practically all his teeth, all 
his toes, all his fingers, instead of 
losing from one third to two thirds of them as other 
animals have, in order to specially develop those that 
are left. And he has with them retained a power in 
and over all imaginable circumstances such as is pos- 
sessed by no other animal. 

a a 


Manis the best fighting animal in the world. There is 
nota bird or beast or fish that he can not beat at its own 
game, if he sets himself about it. The Blackfoot or 
Viscayan will settle into his long, springy stride that 
“eats up the long miles like fire,” run down a deer, 
and kill it with his hunting knife. The Yellow Krife 
camps on the trail of the wolf in winter and follows bim 
day after day, relentlessly as fate, until even the gray 
leader of the pack succumbs. The negro of Mozam- 
bique will spring right into the water and kill the man- 
eating shark in single combat with his crooked knife. 
The Sikh will face a tiger, with his short, heavy scim- 
iter. Club or sword in hand, man is a match for the 
most ferocious beast of prey in a fair, stand-up fight, 
and the club or its descendant is as much a part of us 
as our bones or skin. It was only after acquiring it 
that we allowed our teeth and claws to degenerate into 
such feeble objects. Its use has made us right-handed; 
right-handedness has specialized the brain-cortex to 
such a degree that speech was possible, and speech 
makes thought possible. So that our mental superior- 
ity is an outgrowth and a part of our muscular supe- 
riority. 

In the language of Tommy Atkins in Kipling’s bal- 
lad, homo sapiens is, “a pore, benighted ’eathen, but a 
fust-class fitin’-man,” and two thirds of his virtues— 
moral, physical, and mental—are the fruits thereof. 
And yet we talk of him professionally as if he were a 
clam without a shell. 

This middle-of-the-road policy has made him ex- 
traordinarily resistant to extremes of climate. There 
is no known organism that can defy the elements as 
he can. No other mammal and no bird has half the 
year-round a geographic range of the human species. 
His best chum, the dog, will accompany him almost 
everywhere, but only by having his food, shelter, and 
snow boots provided for him by his superior. We 
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si of being “as as a bear,” but it takes 
e distinct species of Ursus to keep pace with man 
from the tropics to the pole. A dozen or more species 
of deer are required for the same match. His domestic 
animals are far inferior in toughness, and one of the 
chief obstacles to his progress in many regions is the 
difficulty of finding any beast of burden, or milk-giver, 
that will live in the climate. Some of this power of 
defying the elements is, of course, due to man’s power 
of constructing shelter and making clothing; but this 
many animals possess also. 


a a 


Still more depends upon his astonishingly wide ran 
of food materials. He can live on anything that 
digestible by any other known animal. In contrast 
with almost any other animal he can live on some food 
upon which that anima} would starve to death. Thus 
while the pure carnivora, or flesh-eaters, can beat him 
at both catching and utilizing flesh foods, he can live 
on a diet of roots and herbs or grubs and insects, or 
fruits, or fish, which they would starve on. On the 
other hand, the Aerbivora will make a better living on 
leaves and grass than he will; but are, of course, totally 
unable to either capture or utilize animals, birds, in- 
sects, fish, nuts, etc., on any of which man can survive 
indefinitely. He can pick fruit and nuts with the 
monkey, catch fish with the seal, dig grubs or roots 
with the wild pig, eat ants’ eggs with the ant-eater, and 
grasshoppers with the snake. As a food getter and 
eater he no equal. And itis well for him to keep 
up this wide range of food materials to-day, both be- 
cause it agrees best with him and because it is necessary 
to enable him to adjust himself to possible changes in 
the future. We never can tell what the future may 
have in store for us dictetically, or otherwise, and it is 
well to “‘keep all the pores open.” It is this capacity, 


retained even by the modern white man, of living on | 


rice and fruits in the tropics, and seal oil and bear 
meat in the arctic regions which has made him such 
a wonderful colonizer, The worst fault any modern 
diet can have is monotony. 
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The same toughness is shown in the way in which 
he adjusts himself to city life. Crowd him as you will 
into human hives, deprive him of air, sunlight, pure 
water, and green grass, he will manage somehow to 
acclimate himself and resist even his new surroundings. 
The death rate even in our medieval cities, abominable 
as they were, was never so very much above that of 
country districts, and, to-day, in our modern metrop- 
olises, with even the imperiect victory won by sanita- 
rians, is actually in some cases lower than that of 
country villages. It is a singular fact that the one race 
which has been subjected incessantly to this territic 
test of overcrowding tor nearly fifteen hundred years,— 
the Jewish, has attained a rate of mortality, even in its 
ghettos, far below that of the surrounding fente pop- 
ulation in the open country. The Jew, compelled by 
class and religious hatred to become a city dweller, has 
risen to the emergency and scored another of his mem- 
orable racial triumphs. 

We need not have the slightest fear that civilized 
man is going to become degenerate from city dwelling 


or any of the other strains of civilization. Contrary to | 
popular belief, the white man of to-day has a lower 


death rate, a higher average length of life, is taller, 
heavier, and stronger than any of his predecessors, or 
any known race of savages. Almost any company of 
American and English soldiers will contain men who 
can outrun, outwresile, and outswim the best athletes 
of any native tribe. 


Moreover his “net” birth rate is higher and his 
death rate lower than that of any savage tribe. Infant 
mortality among savages is something frightful, com- 
pared with even the most ignorant of white commu- 
nities. Adult savages are perhaps, on an average, 
slightly freer from certain defects than white men, bu. 
for the obvious and simple reason that all who pos- 
sessed these defects perished in childhood, or famine. 
Now that reports are fairly well in from army surgeons 
and medica! missionaries, the old superstition that sav- 
ages have fewer diseases than the civilized man, has 
been completely exploded. Child birth, even, has just 
as many pains and dangers in savage women as in civ- 
ilized, only nobody takes the trouble to record them, 
until the explorer or missionary comes. ‘I'he savage 
mother, as her time of trial approaches, retires into the 
depth of the forest, or jungle. If she returns alive wita 
the baby, all is well. If she doesn’t, it isn’t consid- 
ered good manners to inquire about her. Her husband 
simply buys another wife, and the episode is closed. It 
has been said that, savages living in a state of nature, 
have no idiot children; but this is readily accounted for 
by their crude but not wholly irrational habit of knock- 
ing them on the head, or leaving them to starve. The 
only diseases peculiar to civilized man are certain con- 
tagions and infections. Even to these he has become 
toughened to so great a degree that infections which 
have gradually been worn down to what we term “ dis- 
eases of childhood,” such as chicken-pox, measles, 
whooping-cough, and scarlet fever, or even influenza, 
will sweep like wildfire through a savage tribe and kill 
two thirds of those they attack. 

Altogether civilized man has every reason to be 
proud of his past, and confident of his future. 
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ROAD cf = 
THOUSAND WONDERS 
ough CALIFORNIA: OREGON 


ove the SOUTHERN PACIFIC ~ 


“LIKE WALLS OF A CELESTIAL CITY” ARE THEN 
BEAUTIFUL SIERRA NEVADA MOUNTAINS, 
WHICH, WITH THE ROLLING COAST RANGES 
AND THE TIMBERED CASCADES, GIVE A 
CONTINUOUS MOUNTAIN. PANORAMA THE 
WHOLE LENGTH OF THE COAST LINE*SHASTA } 
ROUTE, WITH HERE AND THERE SUCH FAMOUS 
WARDER PEAKS AS MT. SHASTA, MT. PITT; MT. 
JEFFERSON AND MT. HOOD IN PLAIN. VIEW 
FROM THE CAR .WINDOW. 


MT. SHASTA 


One of a series of seven pictures In current numbers of magazines. For further information address 
CHAS. 3. FEE, Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific Company, Room C, Union Ferry Buliding, 
San Francisco, California. 
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Do you take pride in having your 
feet stylishly and becomingly clad? Are you careful about your 
foot-comfort ond foot-health? Either way you'll be interested in Ralston Shoes 


No custom maker, at a great deal more than the Ralston price, can give you shoes 


shapelier, dressier or more correct in every puint of approved shoe style. 

No other shoes at any price can give you more foot-comfort. Every Ralston Shoe is 
fashioned over a Ralston anatomical last that reproduces every curve of the foot down to the 
mounds and depressions of the foot-bottom. Ralston fit and comfort is immediate. 

T a 
OUR NEW FALL STYLE BOOK—FREE 


will tell you more about the wonderful Ralston structure—soles of five layers, with leather, cork, wool-felt, 
rubber, etc.—and many other things tat lovers of shoe style and comfort should know 
Wherever we have no agents we scl] direct by mail, guaranteeing to fit you perfectly and to 
| | 
Ih] 


satisfy in every point or refund your money. 
Only 25 cents extra for carriage. Price in Canada, $5.00. 


Ralston Health Shoemakers, 983 Main St., Campello (Brockton) Mass. 
Union Made 
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If you 
could 


only 


add a 
column 


of figures with absolute accuracy in one-half 
the time that you now can; if you could mul- 
tiply accurately six times as fast as you now 
can, or divide accurately four times as fast as 
you now can, wouldn’t it mean something to 
you? How much would it mean in your office? 
Wouldn’t your value to your employer be tre- 
mendously increased? Just suppose, for instance, 
that you could extend your office bills and figure 
the discounts on them, as well as the incoming 
bills at a saving of fifty per cent. What would 
that mean in your office? 

If you want to know just what your increased 
efficiency would mean, try a Comptometer. It’s 
quick and it’s easy, and takes all the drudgery 
out of work. 

Send for literature and special trial offer. Sent, express 
prepaid, on 30 days’ free trial to responsible parties. 
Felt & Tarrant Mtg. Co., Dept. B, 56 Ilinois St., Chicago 


DEVOTED TO 


THE ART] 
OF BEING 
AGREEABLE 


Learn THE ArT or Tact, Taste, 


Good Manners 


Goop Form AND ENTERTAINING 


The seventeen most famous social writers, in- 
cluding: Mrs. ELLA WHEELER WıLcox, Mrs. 
Jonn SHERWOOD, Mrs. BURTON KINGSLAND, ADE- 
LAIDE GORDON, MRS. HARRIETT HUBBARD AYER, 
Mrs. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN 
and MakIon HARLAND, have prepared a new course 
of instruction in social usage and deportment. 

lt teaches the correct thing to do, to say, to write, to 
wear on all occasions. A complete guide to perfect ease 
of manner. An ideal text book for the polite education of 
children. Good manners are today essential to success. 


Our Bureau of Enquiry 


supplies members with special information and correct 
advice upon questions of etiquette and deportment. 


Our Illustrated Free Book containing complete 
description of the course of instruction and mem- 
bership privi , Mailed to you on request. 
The New York Society of Self-Culture 
Room 819, University Bullding, Washiogten Square, N.Y. 


BOY WANTE To Work for Us After 


School and on Saturdays 


THE Success COMPANY wants a bright young hustler 

in every town to sell SUCCESS MAGAZINE each month. 
We pay a commission of 3 cents on every copy and 
offer cash prizes, and award guns, skates, cameras and 
other fine premiums besides. You don't need any money to 
start. If you want to give our work a trial and mean busi- 
ness we will send you the first TEN COPIES OF SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE FREE. Address your postal or letter to 


SUCCESS BOY DEPARTMENT 
No. 8 University Building, New York City 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs,*3.25 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 

Beautiful and attractive 
patterns. Made in all col- 
ors. Easily kept clean 
and warranted to wear. 
Woven in one piece. Both 
sidescan be used. Sold 
direct at one fit. 
Money refunded if not 

satisfactory. 

New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 689 Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SURVEYING 


offera a well-paying field to the man who prefers out-door work. 
There is dignity and responsibility connected with such posi- 
tions. Itaffords chances to travel, to see the world, to study 
conditions, and often leads directly to the serg highest positions, 
eorne Washington began his career in this feld. Why not let 
ns tell you all abont our Surveyors’ Course? Merely clip this 
advertisement, mail it to na and receive free our 200 page hand- 
book describing our 60 courses in 


ENGINEERING 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill. 


Suc. Sept. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
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The Art of Handling Men 


USINESS men often fail because they do not know 

how to handle men. They can do their own work 

all right, but they are failures when it comes to direct- 
ing others. They lack tact and diplomacy. 

Many men antagonize others; they lack patience, 
lose their temper, and fly to pieces over little things. 
No man is a good leader who can not control himself. 

A great many business men seem to think that it 
takes a deal of driving, scolding, and fault-finding, to get 
the best out of others. It is, however, just the opposite. 
Employees never give up their best in response to forc- 
ing methods, 

know a young man who promises to be a leader in 
his line, who is as quiet and courteous in his meth- 
ods as a modest woman. He never raises his vaijce, 
never gets angry. When an employee needs correct- 
ing, instead of scolding or 
nagging, he sits right down 
and shows him or her just 
how to do the thing. He 
tries to help his employees 
out of their difficulties, not 
toconfusethem. He does 
not need to scold, because 
everybody respects him, 
admires him, and knows 
that he is always trying to 
do the fair thing, to givea 
square deal, that he wants 
only what is just right, and 
that there is nothing arbi- 
trary in his methods. The 
result is that he has per- = 
fect discipline in his establishment. No one would 
think of taking advantage of him or of trying to deceive 
him, because he is so kind, square, and true. 

I know another man in business nearby him who 
adopts just the opposite method. He storms and 
swears, scolds, nags, goes through his establishment 
like a bull through a china shop, making everybody 
feel mean and disagreeable. Nobody respects him. 
He rules by brute force, keeping his employees cowed 
and afraid of him. They obey him and let him impose 
upon them in order to avoid a scene, or for fear they 
will lose their positions. If an office boy or stenog- 
rapher makes a little mistake he will go all to pieces, 
fly into a rage, and make it very uncomfortable for 
everybedy about him. 

People waiting in the outer office often hear loud 
talking and most abusive language in his private office. 
He is not nearly as successful as his quiet, unobtru- 
sive neighbor. 

He never thinks of recognizing one of his employees 
on the street. 

The other man always lifts his hat to the humblest 
girl in his employ, and has a pleasant smile for every- 
body, because he fecls an interest in everybody and 
they all love him. 


* * # 
The Quarreling Habit 
habit of haggling, arguing and quarreling over 
trifles, or splitting hairs, especially when people are 
tired, destroys health and ruins character. 

I have known large families, after a hard day's work, 
to spend a whole 
evening pane my 
over some trivia 
matter which did not 
amount to anything. 
Fagged and jaded 
after the day’s work, 
the mental irritation 
and discord set in 
motion in the tired 
brain completely ex- 
-> hausted them, and, 
’ of course, their sleep 
was troubled and 
they rose the next morning haggard and worn, with no 
freshness or spontaneity for the new day's work. They 
felt as though they had been out on a debauch. 

When shall we Icarn that harmony is the only condi- 
tion under which strength of body and beauty of life 
can be developed? One's best work can not be done 
under friction, nor in a black, heavy, thundercloud 
atmosphere. There must be sunshine and good cheer 
and a happy environment to bring the best out of us. 
The faculties do not work normally when there is even 
a little bit of discord. Perfect harmony gives strength 
of purpose, concentratien of mind, and effectiveness of 
execution. There must be liberty—no sense of suffo- 
cation or restraint or repression,—in an atmosphere 
which develops the best in a man. 

Many an invalid to-day owes his or her wretchedness 
and practical failure in life to quarreling, fault-finding, 
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and the bickering habit. Irritation, friction, or dis- 
cord of any description, is a great enemy of strength, 
health, and happiness, while absolute harmony of 
character and environment is friendly to all worthy 
achievement. 

In thousands of homes we see gnarled, crippled, 
starved, stingy lives, which have never developed into 
their greatest possibilities; lives which have never 
blossomed out or come to fruitage because of being in 
a vicious atmosphere, an atmosphere full of discord, 
criticism, scolding, and constant repression. No one 
can do good work when feeling a sense of suffocation 
or strangulation. 


* * * 
“No Thinking Here” 
[Loss OF sleep means loss of power. Nothing else will 
play such havoc in a man’s career, and so quickly 
deteriorate the quality of his work. No normal per- 
son is strong enough to do good work, day after day, 
without plenty of slecp. 

A prominent business man told me recently that his 
great weakness was his inability to stop thinking 
after retiring. This man, who is very active during the 
day, works at a high tension, has a nervous organiza- 
tion, and his brain keeps on working when he should 
be asleep. In this way he is robbed of so much sleep 
that he feels all used up the next day. 

I advised him to cultivate the habit of closing the 
door of his business brain at the same time that he 
closed the door of his business office. “You should,” 
I said, “insist on changing the current of your thoughts 
when you leave your business for the day, just as you 
change your environment, or as you change your dress 
for dinner when you go home in the evening. Turn 
your thoughts to your wife and children, to their joys 
and cares ; talk to them, play games with them ; read 
some humorous or entertaining story, or some strong, 
interesting book that will lift you, in spite of yourself, 
out of your business rut. Go out for a long walk ora 
ride ; fill your lungs with strong, sweet, fresh air; look 
about you and observe the beauties of nature. Or have 
a hobby of some kind to which you can turn for recre- 
ation and refreshment when you quit your regular 
business. Be master of your mind. Learn to control 
it, instead of allowing it to control you and tyrannize 
over you. 

“Hang up in your bedchamber, in a conspicuous 
pae where you can always see it. a card bearing in 

ld illuminated letters this motto: 


r 
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NO THINKING HERE} 
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“ Shut off all thinking processes of every kind when you 
retire for the night, relax every muscle, let there be no 
tension of mind or body, and in a short time you will 
find that sleep will come to you as easily and naturally 
as to a little child.” 

This, of course, requires will power and determina- 
tion, for we all know how the things that trouble us 
but little, if at all during the day, are exaggerated in 
the nigùt. Noises that we would scarcely notice in the 
daytime, sometimes terrify us in the night. The im- 
agination exaggerates, in the watches of the night, our 
business troubles and financial embarrassments, just as 
the stillness empha- IN 
sizes every little >F 
sound. The mind (F ( 
is so occupied dur- 
ing the day witha { | 
variety of matters `n. 
that our troublesdo ~= 
not make the same 
vivid impression 
upon us, or possess 
us exclusively as 
during the night, 
when we are free 
from the compel- 
ling duties and 
cares of the day. 

Thousands of 
business and pro- 
fessional men are so 
active during the 
day, living such > 
strenuous, unnatural lives, that they can not stop think- 
ing after tkey retire, and sleep is scared away, or only 
induced by actual mental exhaustion. 

Sleep gotten in this way is not natural or restful. 
The habit of thinking after going to bed is fatal to 
all freshness of brain work, and also causes people 
to age rapidly. These men have not learned to 
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lock their business in their offices or factories when 
they quit for the night, so they drag it home, bring 
it up at the dinner table and depress the whole 
family. Or, if they do not talk about their problems, 
their anxiety and absent-mindedness totally unfit them 
for the pleasant companionship of their families. They 
are so absorbed in the problems of their vocations that 
they do not know what is going on around them. They 
do not know how to relax, to rest, so they lie down to 
sleep with all their burden, just as a tired camel lies 
down in the desert with its grea: burden still on its back. 

The result is, that, instead of refreshing, rejuvena- 
ting, renewing sleep, they get up in the morning tired, 
exhausted, much older than rt they retired, when 
they ought to get up full of vigor, with a great surplus 
of energy and bounding vitality, strong and ambitious 
for the day's work bef ire them. 

The corroding, exhausting, discord-producing opera- 
tions which are going on when they fall asleep often 
continue into the night and counteract the good they 
would otherwise get from their limited amount of sleep. 
Sleep must be refreshing, otherwise the brain-cells and 
the other tissues of the body are polsoned byimpure blood. 

It is a great art to be able to shut the gates in the 
great mental power-house on retiring, to control one- 
self, to put oneself in tune with the infinite, in sympath 
with those about him, and in harmony with the world, 
to expel from the mind everything which jars or irritates, 
all malice, envy, and jealousy, the enemies of our peace 
and happiness, before we go to sleep. Yet it is an art 
that all can acquire. 

x % * 


The Protective Power of a Lofty Aim 


A SPLENDID protection for a youth, when he leaves 
school and home and goes out into the world, is a 
great purpose. There is a magnetism in a strong, un- 


wavering, lofty aim, aini byt j 


which attracts the things 
that will help us and 
repels those that will 
hinder. 

Every youth should be 
taught the marvelousex- * 
pulsive power of a great 
or sirong affection. The 
greater, the better, al- 
ways crowds out the 
lesser, the poorer. The 
boy who is bent on self- 
improvement, who is de- : 
termined to have an -i uam 
education and to amount 
to something in the 
world, issoon let severely 
alone by the aimless boys 
of his neighborhood. P 
They know that it is use- 
less to try to get him to waste his time. His mind is set 
on higher things. 

I never feel great anxiety about a country boy who 
oes to a city if he has a strong purpose. This will 
eep him from a thousand temptations and snares of 

all kinds. The longing for a larger, fuller life, the 
yearning for self-improvement, for a better education, 
the determination to climb up in the world, will shut 
out vicious and demoralizing tendencies. 

His satanic majesty has very little use for the youth 
who is bound to be somebody, to do something worth 
while, for he is too busy to give his time to evil. It is 
the aimless, the indolent, those who are without ambi- 
tion, that Satan is after. He knows there is no use in 
wasting his time with the youth who is dead-in-earnest. 

These dead-in-earnest people hardly know what is 
meant by those who talk of the terrible temptations of 
city life, for their lofty purpose, their one unwavering 
aim, shields them from the tempter and keeps them in 
another road entirely. Their great temptation is to 
overwork, to overstudy. Their danger is in break- 
ing down mentally, not morally. 


* * * 


To Keep Young 


NEVER retire from active life, if you can possibly avoid 
it; keep “in the swim ;” keep the mind active; never 
refer to your advancing years or say “at my age.’’ 

To preserve youth, you must have a variety of ex- 

ience. The country woman at forty, although breath- 
ing a purer air and living on a more healthful diet than 
the city woman, often looks fifty, while the latter at the 
same age, does not look more than thirty. But her 
mind is more active than that of her country sister; 
that is the secret of her more youthful appearance 

Nothing else ages one more rapidly than monotony,— 
a dead level existence without change of scene or ex- 
perience. The mind must be kept fresh or it will age, 
and the body can not be younger than the mind. 

Few minds are strong enough to overcome the aging 
influence of the monotonous life which rules in the aver- 
age country home. City people have infinitely greater 
variety of life. They enjoy themsclves a great deal 
more than country people. They work hard when at 
work, but, when they are through, they drop everything 
and have a good time. There is no doubt that the 
theater, in spite of its many evils, has done a great deal 
toward erasing the marks of age. People who laugh 
much retain their youth longer. 


It has cost many stove users HUNDREDS OF WASTED DOLLARS to find this out. 


Cut out this Coupou and mail to us and we will solve this problem for you. You will get 
all this information FREE 


Sold by Leading Dealers 
Ev here 
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The Making of a Man 


A Hint to the Poorly Paid 


Successful, valuable work, whether physical or mental, depends 
upon your thinker—your power to concentrate, and to act. 


A man succeeds in measure as he is fitted for his work. 


Keen, active brain, and steady, reliable nerves to carry out its 
orders, depend upon the kind of food you eat. 


Literally millions of successful workers in all parts of the world 
have found by trial that 


Grape-Nuts_ 


is the perfect food that makes and keeps them sturdy, and able to 
command money, fame and power. 


‘*There’s a Reason.” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


How to save DOLLARS in 
Cooking and Heating 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON “ 


Send me free of charge your Stove Book on 


Cast Ranges Base Burners 

Steel Ranges Heating Stoves 

Cook Stoves Oak Stoves 
Gas Ranges 


Also your Expert Stove Advice free of charge. 
Indicate this way [X] the kind of stove or range wanted, 


My stove dealer's name 


My Name. 


Address 


ee 
WRITE PLAINLY and only on ONE SIDE OF THE PAFER. 
Address Manager Advice Department 
THE MICHIGAN Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 
A STOVE or RANGE to meet the wants of all—also a complete line 
Garland Gas Ranges. 


Ho attention can be given to your letter unless this coupon, fully Aled eat, is attached. 
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A Kalamazoo 
Direct to You” 


“ Kalamazoos” are fuel savers— 

They last a lifetime— 

Economical in all respects— 

They are low in price and high in quality— 

They are easily operated and quickly set up and made ready for 
business— 

Buy from the actual manufacturer— 

Your money returned if everything is not exactly as represented— 

You keep in your own pocket the dealers' and jobbers’ profits 
when you buy a ‘ Kalamazoo.” 


We Pay 


We want to prove to 
you that you cannot buy 
a better stove or range 
than the Kalamazoo at any price. 

We want to show you how and why you 
save from 20% to 40% in buying direct from 
our factory, if you 
think $5, or $10, or 
$40 worth saving. 


Oxak Stove Ileater 
For all kindsof fuel. 


Radiant Itase Burner 
High Grade l'arlor 


1 o 
Mela MM Coat All Kalamazoo stoves 


and ranges are guaranteed under a bind- 
ing, legal and thoroughly responsible 
$20,000 bond to be exactly as represented. 

All stoves blacked, polished and ready 
forimmediate use when you receive them. 

You won’t need the help of an expert 
to set them up in your home, 


All Kalamazoo cook 
stoves and ranges are 
fitted with patent 
oven Thermometer 
which makes baking 
and roasting easy. 


Send postal for Catalogue 151 =. 


Examine our complete line of stoves and ranges for all 
kinds of fuel ; note the high quality ; compare our 
prices with others and then decide to buy from 
actual manufacturers and save all middlemen’s 


profits. 
Catalog shows 267 styles and sizes for all kinds 
of fuel. Write now. 


Sold on 360 Days’ Approval Test. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 


Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Report to Stockholders 


By a Stockholder 


The stockholders of THE INTERNATIONAL LUMBER & 
® DEVELOPMENT COMPANY recently elected one of their number, 
Dr. Andrew S. Stayer, of Altoona, Pa., to go, as their representative, 
to their Mexican plantation, and make a full report on its development. 

The report is now ready. Dr. Stayer says, in part: 


Handsomely Nickeled Monarch Cast 


Royal Steel Range 
Iron Range. For all kinds of fuel. 


For all kinds of fuel. 


Mahogany and other timber most important source of wealth 
at present. Guaranteed dividends of eight per cent. can be paid for 
years from timber now standing on the estate. 

Menequeu—the millionaire maker of Mexico. At $60 per acre 
profit, (conservative e-timate) it will pay 1% per 1,000 acres. The 1,000,000 
plants arenes 
onentire cay ta 

At least 5 


rowing and 6,000,000 contracted for will pay 7% dividends 
diizatlon. The Company will eventually plant 12,000 acres. 
00,000 rubber trees growing wild, jarge numbers 
p. Two to three thousand acres wil to rubber 
withina year. Will be a source of great revenue. 

Banannus—very profitable. Over 200,000 goung banana plants re- 
cently purch: . Large acreages planted with lemons, oranges, grape 
fruit, coconuts, ete, 

Large sums will be realized from valuable dyewoods, chicle, sale of 
cattle and other live stock,and profits of wood working plant an sompa- 
ny’ stores. Nothing is handied that does not produce a profit, 

Evidences on all sides of prosperity and enormous amount of work in 
progress. Land capable of infinite development. Utmost confidence in our 
contractors and their ability to carry the work to success, Your investment 
is entirely safe; destined without a doubt to bring you a life income, 


ready to ta be plani 


Every investor should read Dr. Stayer’s Report from cover 
to cover, 

Every person interested in a life income should have a full knowl- 
edge of the I. L. & D. Co.’s proposition. 

This Company guarantees 8% dividends payable semi-annually. 
Much larger dividends are estimated on full development of the prop- 
erty. Extra dividends have already been paid to the amount of 6%. 
The next semi-annual Guaranteed Dividend of 4% will be paid 
to stockholders of record October ist, 1906. 

š Stock is NOW SELLING AT PAR, and costs $5 per month per 
share. 

In a very short time the price WILL BE INCREASED. Over 
4700 shareholders now; stock SELLING FAST. At the present rate 
it will not be long until ALL is sold, and the opportunity will be gone. 
The time to act is TO-DAY. 7 

Write to-day for free copy of Dr. Stayer’s Report—a large and 
handsome booklet, illustrated with over 40 photographs. 


Board of Directors 

cousiatas of the Oficers and 
H. A. Mannie, Presifent City National Bank, Mason City, lowa, 
Jons B. Baunas, Justice Supremo Court. Norfolk, Neb 
Victron Duront, Jr., DuPont Powder Works Wilmington, Delaware. 
A. G. Srxwant, Ex-Attorney General of Porto Rico, San Juan , Porto 
ico. 


717 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


NG MOTION PICTURES 
easily acquired. Fairs, schools, Y. M. a } 
QS a! 
g 


ladga and theatres offer unkinited feld 


Officers 


Pres.. Wu. H. Anvstnona, Rx: U, S.R R. Com’r., Philadelphia, Pa. 
VicePres.. Conseu A. K. MeCiume Kx Kditer Times, Phila., Pa, 
Secretary and Treasurer, C. M. M:Manox, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Counsel, a. L. Wanamaxen, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL LUMBER & DEVELOPMENT CO., 


Do You Want a Better Education? 


We offer a eo: plete conre m any shool orcollege to ambitions yenng men or women who will do a little work forua We furnish 
comnl-te instructions and working plans which asane anoeers o nnvone of average Mtelleence nnd energy. The work may be done 
in spare time. For particulars address KOBERT J, SHERLOCK, Room s02, University Binlding, New York City. 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
How Roosevelt Plays the Game 


[Concluded from page 595) 

startling exposures were made. Particularly surprisin 
were the dladoeuree concerning the Pennsylvania Rais 
road, which had been held up (largely from the inside,) 
as a law-abiding common carrier. This investigation 
made possible, despite the pleas for delay on the 

of the senators representing “the interests,” the adop- 
tion of what is known as the commodity amendment of 
the rate bill. Its purpose is to confine railroads strictly 
to the business of transporting freight and passengers. 

And alter May 1, 1908, commodities manufactured, 
mined, or produced by any railroad company can not 
be transported by that railroad from one state to 
another. The senate unwisely excepted lumber and 
the manufactured products thereof from the operation 
of the amendment, and the conferees, after first striki 
out this indefensible exception, subsequently restore 
it. The conferees also changed the term “common 
carrier” in the amendment as passed by the senate to 
read ‘railroad company,” which will enable the inde- 
pendent operators—so called—also the Standard Oil 
Company, to transport their own oil in their own pipe 
lines. Whether the former or the latter will particu- 
larly benefit by this change, honest men are not agreed. 
But it is doubtless true that the Standard Oil Company 
will not be a sufferer. 

This, then is a general review of “An Act to amend 
an Act entitled ‘An Act to ate commerce,’” The 
majority of legislators regard it as the most important 
piece of legislation since the Civil War. Certainly it is 
a great law. And the glory of getting it on the statute 
books was accorded to Theodore Roosevelt by Senator 
Tillman, an enemy. 


The Farmer in Competition with Standard Oil 


On the very day that the senate was to consider and 
dispose of amendments to the rate bill, the President 
sent his Standard Oil message to congress, transmit- 
ting therewith Commissioner Garfield's sledge-hammer 
report. This message had an effect which was three- 
fold: (x) Demonstrating that rebates were still paid, it 
strengthened the support of the Hepburn bill. (2) 
Declaring that the Standard Oil Company “has, 
largely by unfair or unlawful methods, crushed out 
home competition,” it was of great help to Senator 
Lodge in forcing the adoption of his pipe line amend- 
inent. (3) The President’s message strongly recom- 
mended the passage of the bill putting denatured 
alcohol on the free list. This measure—long de- 
manded by farmers as well as by manufacturers—had 
passed the house, largely through the efforts of Repre- 
sentative Marshall, of North Dakota, who had the 
farming interests at heart, and Representative Hill, of 
Connecticut, who sought to bestow a substantial ben- 
efit on the manufacturing interests. 

When the President urged that, because of the 
Standard Oil monopoly, “it is highly desirable that an 
element of competition should be introduced by the 
passage of some such law,” the opposition crumbled. 
Any senator who fought the bill would be branded as 
a servant of the great trust. And none opposed it, 
although old “stand patters” like Senators Aldrich 
and Allison shook their heads and opined that the peo- 
ple would be disappointed; that the law would not do 
for them what they dreamed it would. 

The law is all right. It will not work wonders im- 
mediately after it takes effect, but time will surely 

rove that it is of direct and lasting benefit to manu- 
acturers, to farmers especially, and to the residents of 
small towns and cities in the agricultural states. This 
prophecy is based on the experience of the important 
commercial nations, all of which collect no revenue for 
denatured alcohol used for industrial purposes. 

But what is denatured alcohol? There are two 
kinds of alcohol. Ethyl or grain alcohol is made by 
mashing and the distillatiou of those grains, fruits, veg- 
etables, plants, or substances which contain a consil- 
erable percentage of starch. Such alcohol is now used 
in this country chiefly for beverages and medicines, 


| and is subject to an internal revenue tax of about two 


dollars and ten cents per proof gallon. Methyl, or 
wood alcohol, rieaulaniarel from wood as a by-prod- 
uct of charcoal, has a bad odor, is poisonous, and is 
untaxed. On and after January first, 1907, grain alco- 
hol may be withdrawn from bond without the payment 
of the internal revenue tax, for use in the arts and in- 
dustries, and for fuel, light, and power,—provided there 


: is mixed with it, in the presence of a government offi- 


cer, wood alcohol or any other denaturizing agent, 
which renders it foul smelling, nauseating, in a degree 


| poisonous, and which destroys its character as a bever- 


; age and makes it unfit for liquid medicinal purposes. 


Untaxed denaturized alcohol will be a boon to man- 
ufacturers. Many industries, now using wood alcohol, 
—in many instances with injury to the laborer,—will 
substitute denatured alcohol. 

The farmer and the resident of the small towns will 


| be the great beneficiaries of the law; for they will have 


a clean, safe, and cheap substitute for kerosene and 
gasolene. Denatured alcohol will be put on the market 
at about thirty cents a gallon, but it is expected ulti- 


; mately to decrease in price to about twenty cents. Ex- 


periments have proved that, with two lamps of equal 
capacity, one burning denatured alcohol and the 
other kerosene, the alcohol lamp burns nearly twice as 
long, and gives a brighter light. Therefore, for light- 
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ing purposes, denaturized alcohol, costing thirty-one 
cents a gallon, is a trifle cheaper than kerosene, costing 
fifteen cents a gallon. Denaturized alcohol will largely 
io artes gasolene for cooking purposes, because of it 
ciency, cleanliness, and safety to life and property. 
It will also grow in favor as a fucl for internal-combus- 
tion engines. Automobile makers and users petitioned 
congress to enact the legislaʻion. Finally, denaturized 
alcohol will be of further benefit to the farmer, who 
will find a profitable use for many by-products of the 
farm and for unmarketable crops—for, from any prod- 
uct containi-g a moderate amount of starch, denatur- 
ized alcohol can be manufactured. 
The Panama Canal 

Much to the surprise of everybody, congress deter- 
mined the type of the Panama Canal, and by its own 
action assumed the responsibility for the decision. The 
senate, in particular, was anxious to avoid this respon- 
sibility, but the President, aided and abetted by Secre- 
tary Taft, kept at these hesitating legislators until they 
decided the question and decided it right. 

The sea-level canal would be the ideal type—the 
“canal for centuries.” The lock canal would be the 
practical solution of the great problem—the canal for 
this generation, which could ultimately be changed into 
the ideal type. The lock canal would cost only half as 
much as the sea-level canal, and could be built in half 
the time. Therefore, the sea-level canal would mean 
a wholly unwarrantable delay. It would mean that the 
American people, grown accustomed to quick results, 
might become discouraged and abandon the project 
through a failure to make appropriations for the contin- 
uance of the work. The issue was not only that of a ty, 
of waterway. The issue was: a canal or no canal at all! 

The fight in the senate was led by Senator Kittredge, 
of South Dakota, for the sea-level type—for no canal 
at all. Before comirlg to the senate, Mr. Kittredge 
was the general counsel in his section of the count 
for the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad, 
which road, with the completion of contracts already 
let, will run to the Pacific Coast. Now it is a notorious 
fact that the transcontinental railroads have fought the 
canal project at every step. It has reached a point 
where any sort of delay is sought; for delay may mean 
the abandonment of the competitive enterprise. These 
railroads are strong in the senate, and it is not surpris- 
ing that Senator Kittredge was able to secure, on paper, 
a clear majority for the sea-level type. He could count 
on the entire Democratic strength, because the Dem- 
ocrats follow the lead of Senator Morgan in canal 
matters, and the venerable senator from Alabama fol- 
lows the obstructive tactics which he inaugurated as 
soon as the Nicarauguan route was abandoned. 

In response to the President’s earnest wishes, as 
borne to members by Secretary Taft, the house of rep- 
resentatives voted for the lock type of canal, tacking an 
amendment to that effect to the sundry civil appro- 
priation till. A deadlock between the two houses 
seemed imminent, when President Roosevelt took 
charge of the fight. He talked to some senators in one 
way and to other senators in another way. Some were 
convinced by argument; others were moved by fear. 
The President said very plainly that he was convinced 
that a vote in favor of the sea-level canal meant a vote 
for voidable delay; that such a vote was what the 
transcontinental railroads most desired; and that he 
should fcel constrained to tell the American people 
that the railroads which will be affected by the opera- 
tion of the canal had dictated the decision of the senate. 
Ly a campaign that was so quiet that not a word of it 
got abroad, yet so effective as to amaze every one by its 
results, the Pre.ident influenced cnough senators to 
wipe out the majority in favor of the sea-level type and 
give a majority of five votes in favor of the lock type 


of canal. 
Other Important Legislation 

In any extended consideration of the big legislative 
achievements of congress, many important measures 
are lost sight of. Much coud be written of the state- 
hood fight, which will result in the admission into the 
Union of the new state of Oklahoma, and possibly of 
the new state of Arizona; of the beginning,—only a be- 
ginning, owing to the emasculation of the senate,— 
made in consular reform; of more sane treatment of 
the incoming aliens, through the enactment of the nat- 
uralization measure, and the passage through both 
houses of the immigration bill. (The bill is still in con- 
ference, where it is to be hoped that the educational 
test, struck out through Speaker Cannon’s influence, 
will be restored.) Mention ought also to be made of 
the natior al quarantine law, which will go far to pre- 
vent an invasion of yellow fever; of the passage of the 
employers’ liability bill,—long dcelayed,—which will 
not only benefit the railroad employee, but will indi- 
rectly result in greater safety for the traveling public; 
and of the Iegis!ation for the protection of the Mariposa 
trees in the Yosemite, and for the preservation of 
Niagara Falls. Not only did President Roosevelt 

"st ongly recommend all of these legislative reforms, but 
he a!so played a very important part in the enactment 
of every one of the measures. 

A usurper,—yces. But a usurper of the people, by 
the people, for the people. “The Rural New Yorker,” 
“the business farmer’s paper,” summed it all up in 
these words: 

“It might be well to remember that it is not Presi- 
dent Roosevelt alone, but the President speaking for a 
great majority of the American people.” 
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TieGraphophor 


me is the bes 


The Music Master Visits the Factory 


WHO teach the music, can with the eyes closed distinguish the gre: 
9 Columbia Graphophone from all other machines that speak. TI 
others, they squeak, they sing through the nose. 

But I am curious. Why is the Columbia the best? 
“Visit the factory,” they say, “and see him in all 
processes of constructing himself.” 

I go. They conduct me through seven acres of 
floors. I lose myself among three thousand workman; 
an establishment of a vastness worthy of its$10,000,000 
of capital. | see everywhere the password is 

“Perfection.” Here, there, everywhere, come the 
inspectors. They examine, they cast aside. I say 
“ Such very little defect, monsieur.” 

“Yes,” they say, “ But one little defect spoils all.” 

Pouf! I have found the secret of the 
perfect Graphophone. 

I now understand why a Written Guarantee is ‘given with 
the Columbia machines. 

It now explains why they are ready to sell on the Easy 
Payments, when desired. 

I make my acknowledgments to the genius in the patents, and 
the genius in the construction, which gives to the Columbia 
the perfect voize. It is marvelous as a story of Jules Verne. 


A Miracle— This Columbia Graphophone. 


Before buying a Talking Machine insist on hearing the Columbia and be convinced, like 
the music master, that it is the best. 


Dealers everywhere. Stores in all the principal cities. 
Wate for catalog and address of nearest dealer, 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., GEN’L., 


90-92 West Broadway, New York 
6.x.10 Grand Prix Paris 1900. Double Grand Prize St, Louis 1904 


Sl Business 
Leads To the Lawyer 


a 


In all manner of business the man with legal training stands first. Large commer-~ j 

cial enterprises have great need of men whose keen foresight and legal knowledge mike f 
their judgment of paramount importance in the transactions of the day. The young-than f 
who molp decides upon the law as a profession will double his opportunity in~an-tver~ j 
widening field, as the future success of this great country will be inthe hands-of men 1 
who are today students at law. If you are ambitious to become-Oneof-them and- cannot J 
attend law college, you can ! 
+ 

f 


LEARN 
LAW AT HOME mni 


<y the mait system “of the Spragué Corsespondence Schoot 
of Law—the original. This isthe “school warmly-en- ATHAR 
dorsed by-bench, barand taw colleges, with-hundreds 
of successfül -practicing graduates in -every state. Pre- 
paratory, commerciataw-or-college law courses. If 
you want to prepare yourself for the bar, write today 


for our free book, containing letters from hundreds of 
students in active practice. We can and will help you. | | 
bi 
r) 
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trryyys 
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THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, "4 
577 MAJESTIC BLDG. DETROIT, MICR 
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REVERSIBLE 


Collars an 


Kf \ ` sof LA 
Have You Worn Them? 
Not " celluloid ”—not * ” collars;—but made of fine 
cloth, exactly resemble Fadhionable linen goods, Price at 
stores, 26 cents for box of ten (2) cents each). 


No Washing or Iron 
When soiled discard, By mall, 10 collars or 5 pairs 
outs, 84) conte. Sample collar or pair cuffs for 6 cents 
in U. 5. stamps. Give size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, Boston, Mass. 


85 DRESSES 
Any Man 


With a Fall and Winter 
Made-to-Measure Sult. 


Fall and Winter 

Stormcoat FREE 
Extra Pair Trousers 
High-Grade Sweater ———— 
Suit made to measure, well made, 
durably trimmed $7.85 EQUAL TO 
ANY LOCAL TAILOR'S $15.00 


SUIT. An iron clad guarantce 
sent witb every suit, and a FALL 
AND WINTER STORM -PROOF 
OVERCOAT, or EXTRA PAIR OF 
Leai LIKE SUIT ren Taney PATTERN IP 
. AND BESIDES A Hi 
GRADE SWEATER F RE E 
There is no chance taken dealing with us. You do busi- 
ness with a house that bears reputation—SATIS- 
FACTION AND PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED, or you 
DON'T TAKE THE GOODS. Send Your Name and 
Address and we will send you FREE SAMPLES of cloth, 
Measurement blank and tape line. SEND NO MONEY, 
but write to-day. 


MARKS & LEE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
TAILORS to the CONSUMER 
185-191 Adams St., Dept. S., Chicago, Hil. 


YOU CAN DRESS WELL 
ON $100 A WEEK 


Bet Men's Fashionable Clothes 


| 


made to order after latest 
New York Designs 


On Credit by Mail 


We will trust any honest man. We guar- 
antee a perfect fit. Send for samples and 
book of latest New York Fashions, Free. 


EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO. 


| \ MAILLER & FROBISHER PROPS. 
J \ Importers and Merchant Tailors 
239 Broadway, New York City. Estab. 1885 


ollege Preparatory Course 


offers the ambitious young man exceptional opportunities. Edu- 
cation isthe finger-post that points the way on the road to success, 
There is a simple, unique way to prepare yourself for entrance to 
Resident Engineering Schools without losing & moment of time 
from your present work, Let us show you how at our expense, 
Merely clip this advertisement, mail it to-day and receive free 
our 200 p. hand-book describing our 60 courses in all branches of 
ENGINEERING 
Write today—you lose by delay. 
American School of Correspondence, Chicago, DI. 
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Wanted Sy Success Magazine 


> on a Salary Basis, 

a young man or woman in every county to take 
charge of our subscription business. Positions 
permanent. Good opportuuity for right per- 
son. References required. Apply to 


Success Magazine, Washiagton Sq. East, New York 


BUNG, THE IDOL 


WALLACE I 
Illustrated by Charles J. Post Se 
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By 


JN a large and gaudy temple on the isle of Zanzibar 
Sat an extra-holy idol, Bung, the god of peace 
war; 


And before him was an altar wrought of imitation 
x 


r 
/ 
{ 


gems, 
China beads and cut glass rubies, and real tinfoil 
diadems. 


native throng, 
Singing praises to their idol in a fierce, barbaric song. 
As they marched into his Presence, bearing gifts of milk and rice, 
Bringing babies, goats, and heifers for the idol's sacrifice, 
To the fore het Sambo-Gambo, mighty monarch of the 


Hines kepita cl bic lemme or ix plore: ordada 
But he bowed in meek obeisance, on the tiling scratched 


his nose, 
As from all the congregation worshipful the chant arose. 
Then the yrs ag Weebo-Wibo, shuffled forward on 
is 


Bearing certain tighe, obrabanie which the pampered god 
t please. 

And the people gazed in wonder, as the cymbals banged 
apace, 

Worshiping the plastic details of that very ugly face, 

When, ag mighty miracle occurred ere one could 

For the eye of Bung was puckered to a most ungodly wink! 

Fearful panic weed the natives, consternation reigned, pell- 
meu; 

King and servitor and bishop, frightened, on their faces fell. 

On the spreading temple tilings lay they moaning, one and all, 

Like a row of dusky ninepins toppled over by a ball. 

There they lay full twenty minutes,—yet no lightning smote 

em down š 
And no bay death emitted from the god's unchanging 
own; 

Not the slightest trace of anger on that kiln-baked face was 
seen,— 

Nay, he sat the same as ever, noncommittal and serene. 

But the superstitious natives, who had seen that mystic blink, 

Asked, in whis as they left him, “Why did Bung, the 
idol wink?" 


| On his ime rh Sambo-Gambo, ‘neath the banyan’s tropic 


As the fans of swart attendants artificial zephyrs made. 
Many pooli-kooli maidens brought him ices on a tray, 
With their <a mixed him juleps and delicious pousse, 
é. 
Yet the monarch’s mood was gloomy, and his brooding brow 
was sad,— 


To the coronated forehead where is quiet to be had ?— 
Though he opia rather freely, still, he could not help but 


8 dia eee ee S AS, 


“Call the pac es Weebo-Wibo!" thundered he, nor 
P s 


his eyes; 
“He's authority on idols, —and if not the scoundrel dies.” 
So they led the feeble patriarch before the glowering king, 
Who beheld him shaking, quaking, with no sign of weakening. 


‘+ l’ve learned by years of: training 
as a finished diplomat ’ ”’ 
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Then he cast upon the cleric savage looks as black as ink 

And congealed him with the question, “ Why did Bung, the 
idol, wink?” a 7 i 

Weebo-Wibo mopped his forehead. “ Mighty master,” he 


“Every idol minds his business, nor confides in any man; 
Gods I "ve tended from my childhood, yet I can't explain to you 
All the a né ha back of what they don't and what 


Bung has always been, as idols go, both tractable and quiet, 
And he can not be dissatisfied about his daily diet, 

For I've fed him for his breakfast eggs and cocoanuts and figs, 
For his luncheon beef and babies, tender artichokes and pigs. 
I have shined his boots of mornings, | have oiled his head at 


t, 
And the temple ventilation is hygienically right; 
So I must confess, Serenity, | can’t conceive or think 
What enone has happened to make Bung, the idol, 


Sambo-Gambo’s face was stony as he merely tumed to say, 
“Give him to the chef, attendants,—take the sniveling priest 


away!" 
He was hustled to the jungle, borne away by wrists and heels, 
And his awful fate was hinted by his agonizing squeals. 
Quoth the ae “Bring my chancellor, Ungambo, called 
e Wise; 


Here is need for erudition and for cunning to advise, 
And I swear he shall not slumber and he shall not eat or drink 


"Till he's solved the vexing question, ‘Why did À 
cae A ee 


So the diplomat, Ungambo, on the question of the day 
Spoke impartially: “In answer there is more or less to say; 
Winks are various, most noble, and are caused by this 
and that, 
As I've learned by years of training as a finished diplomat. 
Winks are either due to motives of import, or else they ‘re not, 
And the Law of Alternates would surely fit them to a dot. 
And to say that one is better than the other | 'd be loath 
When | weigh the two opinions and find so much truth in both.” 
Sambo-Gambo spoke with courtesy: “ That all sounds very 


nice; 
Slaves, my cabinet 's abolished; serve him, Saturday, with rice.” 


Ill. 
So the question stayed unanswered, though the king held 
daily court 
And received a thousand theories of inconsequential sort; 
And the unsuccessful theorists were promptly dragged away 
To appear in wholesome dishes for the monarch’s lunch 
each day. 
Finally huge signs were 
through the tle i Z 
Nailed, on trees and aapi 
a through 
Siani eos ond far 
Painted on the frowning bowl- 
ders, on the canyon s dizzy 
brink 
In imperishable letters, “ 
d Bung the idel wink + 


He had gone abroad to A 
and had sought iea i 
win 

* As a graduate optician both of 


Paris and Berlin; 
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The Club is now issuing to 
critical insurers throughout the 
country its 


Economy 


Life Policy 


with 
Cash, Paid-up 
and 


Endowment 
Options. 


1.89 (payable 
-~ you a policy for 
*“E-INSURANCE 
ORK, with guaranteed 
‘ndowment Options. Younger 
; older ages more; but, at any 
as NOW, while your age is 
Chat is why you should write 
| and personal information. 
; strictly old-line, absolutely safe, 
vail only, Ours is the direct method— 
‘nts, branch offices, or other expensive 
siness machinery. No other Company offers similar 
eniences, and economies. 
ind young people who want to save a little money 
st insurance protection, should write and find out all 
ts low premium-rates, convenient monthly deposits and 


er please do not fatl to answer the two following questions: 
is your occupation? 
is the exact date of your birth? 


ı write, kindly mention Success, and we shall be pleased to 
Yee, a copy of ine “ LICNY DIAL,” a bright little mag- 
nen and women who appreciate economy in life-insurance. 
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Low and graceful, with a fit all the way ‘round. The 


curve of band conforms to that of the shirt, giving 


grace of set and ease of neck. Shapeliness, stylishness, 
and general neck satisfaction in brimming measure, 
aT 


“collars are made from Irish Linen—the 


strongest, toughest and neatest fabric which can be 
used for collars. 


Linen best withstands tub and tear, wash and wear. 
2 for 25c. Quarter sizes 
BOOKLET “LINEN FACTS” FREE for a postal, 


HENRY HOLMES & SON, 
701 River Street, TROY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, 18 East Seventeenth Street 
CHICAGO, 207-211 Jackson Boulevard 


BRIGHTON 


FLAT CLASP 


GARTERS 


are maile of one piece pure silk web in original exclusive 
patterns, and cost the makers twice as much as mercerized 
cotton garters. Krightons sell for the same price and wear 
threc tines astong. The only ubsolutely fat garter, 25 cents 
a palr—all dealers or by mail 


Pioneer Suspender Co., 718 Market Street, Philadelphia 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders 


COLLAR 
EXCLUSIVENESS 


Not a bit in price 
Every bit in quality. 
In a test of years, 
[oyoo Town 

BRANO: 

LINEN COLLARS 
have proven their superiority. 
They are the twenty-five 
cent quality in style, fit and 
wear, at two for 14, in 4 sizes. 

Made of linen four-ply 
and with that style and care 
which is only put into the 
highest grade linen collars. 

They fit, wear, look and launder 
well. They are collar shrunk, by 
the London Town Process--not 

piece shrunk. 
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Cut shows 

comfortable, stylish, all 

MORRISON SHIRT & COLLAR CO 
Dept. D., GLENS FALLS, N. Y 
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HILE it would be premature at this writing to 
attempt to discuss autumn fashions with any de- 
gree of positiveness, there are many signs which fore- 
shadow the drift of the mode. The new colors in 
jacket suits will undoubtedly be green and brown in 
mixtures, rather than plain. The possibilities of gray 
and blue have been exhausted, so that we must per- 
force turn to green and brown to relieve the monotony 
and lend a needed spice of freshness. Let me forestall 
the reader’s objection by admitting that both brown 
and green are hard colors to wear. They do not look 
well on the average man, and it is difficult to make the 
remainder of one's dress harmonize with them. How- 
ever, the green and brown cloths woven for the new 
season should not be confused with the sickly shades 
shown a year or so ago. On the contrary, they are 
very sightly, and make up with an undeniable “air.” 
The shades are, of course, dark, and the fabrics are 
both rough and smooth. 


* * * 


The vogue for green was launched, as many vogues 
for men are, in London, and while, or perhaps because, 
this color never became popular, il enjoyed marked 
favor among those who like to dress differently from 
the multitude. Green did not prove’ acceptable to 
Americans, when it was brought across,—certainly not 
to the generality of us. 
However, I am convinced 
that lounge suits of green, 
in what’ way be called 
clouded or mystic shades, 
will be indorsed dunng 
autumn. They arealready 
to be seen on the Avenue, 
in theclubs, and at the fash- 
ionable watering places, 
and it is a truism that a 
mode is one of the coming 
events that cast their 
shadows before. The ob- 
jection to green on the 
ground of becomingness 
can not be urged so strong- 
ly against brown. In the 
deeper, richer hues it is 
extremely pretty, and the 
prevailing long jackets, 
with their soft, low-lying 
lapels, show the color at 
its best. A London hatter 
has reintroduced the green 
derby to accompany the green, lounge suit; but I ven- 
ture the prophecy that in this country, at least, the 
green derby will die “a-bornin’.” Even those Ameri- 
cans with leanings toward the extreme in dress are 
very conservative in adopting radical foreign innova- 
tions, and the green derby is a little “ too, too" for our 
sober taste. 

* * * 


Be it understood, I am treating the fashions from 
the view-point of him who follows tne mode through all 
its windings. Of course, a man may choose any color 
or pattern he likes and vet dress in impeccable taste. 
Indeed, unless a man does choose a color with the idea 
of suitablencss uppermost, he violates one of the funda- 
mental Jaws of correct dress,—becomingness to the in- 
dividual. He who has to count the cost should avoid 
all extremes in dress and follow the golden, middle 

ath. So, also, should the man above or below normal 

eight, and the man with physical peculiarities which 
tend to render him noticeable and which a conspicuous 
fashion would only emphasize. 


* * * 


As far as the cut of autumn suits is concerned, it 
will not difer measurably from that of spring and 
summer. The jacket will be longish, without vents or 
with a single center vent, back-hugging, and not too 
flaring of skirt. In other words, the figure will be de- 
fined, but not exaggeratedly, The decided military 
cut will not be favored, nor will wide trousers. A ten- 
dency is apparent to cut trousers narrower all the way 
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down, from hip to ankle. The jackct lapel will be low, 
square, and not pressed flat, but into a soft roll. No 
cuff finish wili appear on the modisnly cut jackets, 
though some will have the folded-over cuff, slit at the 
edge, and fastened in the center with a single button. 
The breast pocket will be semi-vertical for better dis- 
play of the handkerchief. An excellent idea of the cut 
of the correct autumn jacket and waistcoat may be 
ge from the sketches which accompany this article. 

very tailor will have some slight variation of his own 
to add, but the essential features will be preserved 
by all. 

* * * 

The covert top coat, which has been elbowed aside 
by the increasing vogue of the long, gray overcoat with 
a shaped waist and pressed side seams, promises to re- 
gain some of its vogue. No garment is handier for 
light town wear than the short covert, and none can be 
slipped on and off with such case. Though fashion 
may swerve this way or that, the covert top coat has 
steadfastly held the favor of young men, who prize it 
for its genuine comfort. It should always be cut loose, 
never form-fitting, and should swing jauntily from the 
shoulders, The collar is always of the same fabric as 
the coat, never of velvet, and, of course, the cuffs are 
invariably plain, never folded back. The lapel should 
be quite broad and deep, and square rather than 
peaked. The colors of the 
covert top coat do not 
vary, the different shades 
of brown, tan, olive, and 
green, being uniformly 
sanctioned. 

* * & 

Another autumn over- 
coat, which will be much 
worn, is a long, Oxford 
garment, well shaped in at 
the waist, but not pressed 
at the seams. The form- 
defining herringbone over- 
coat of a year ago, witha 
gray velvet collar to match, 
has been done to death 
by excessive ularity, 
and has fallen fom psi 
Considering overcoat 
sashions broadly, the sash- 
“ero garment will not 

the wasp-like, pre- 
cisely ip efeninats 
model of last year, but 
noticeably looser and manlier-looking. 
* * >+ 

Taking up the incidentals of dress, four-in-hands 
will be slightly narrower than last spring,—about two 
and a quarter inches wide,—and vivid colors will rule, 
as is customary with the advent of overcoat weather. 
Brown is coming to the fore, doubtless stimulated by. 
the budding vogue of brown suitings, and green will be 
widely worn, if green suitings are to loom up. As re- 
gards shirts, plain grounds, ornamented with neat em- 
broideries down the bosom and around the centers of 
the cuffs, as well as checks, plaids, and two-tone effects, 
will still be used. 

*  * 

While the thought may be galling to our national 
pride, there is no blinking the fact that we borrow 
many of our fashions from England, and, be it added, 
the English standard of dress, with minor exceptions, 
is a capital standard to follow, because the English 
gentleman scorns dandyism. Together with the Amer- 
ican he leads the world in his devotion to the manly 
sports, and that devotion pervades his whole manner 
of dress. A great statesman, himseii of distinguished 
birth, was once asked to define the difference between 
a gentleman and a counterfeit one. ‘‘ Well,” he re- 
marked, “the counterfeit tries to look as if he owned 
the earth,—the gentleman looks as if he didn’t give a 
fig who owned it.” Could the true measure of a gen- 
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country commends it to the discerning. To heighten 
the sprightly effect of this costume, a white waistcoat, 
white spats, and a white orchid as a boutonnière should 
be add-d. 

* * * 


Some new and pretty pajamas for autumn are made 
of silk, silk-and-cotton, crêpe, and so-called “lattice 
plaids.” ‘The new pajama jackets are form-hugging, 
with sleeves cut and fitted with tailor care, and stitch- 
ings and ornamentations tailor-made. The man who 
prizes refinement and culture, aims in his room, bath 
and bed dress, for the same subtle distinction and the 
same delicate accentuation 
of his personality which he 
seeks out-of-doors. The 
pajamas may bear the wear- 
er’s monogram or initials on 
the pocket. 

* * * 

While the wing collar is 
often worn with evening 
clothes, the poke or lap- 
front is recoggized among 
men of good taste in dress 
as more fitting. The wing 
is also worn during the day, 
and is, in some measure, 
an informal collar, whereas 
the poke or lap-front is dis- 
tinctively and primarily for 
occasions ceremonious. 


a a 

Questions About Dress 

[Readers of Success MAGA- 
zine are invited to ask any 
questions which puzzle them 
“about good form in dress. If 
desired, writers’ names will not 
be used here, but every inquirer 
must attach his name as a 
pledge of sincerity. It is sug- 
gested that the questions asked 
be of general, rather than of 


The new twice-around 
personal interest.) Ascot 


THROCKMORTON.—We 
know of no effective device 
for preventing trousers from bagging at the knee. 
What you probably have in mind is a silk “ kneecap,’’ 
which is sewn inside the leg at the knee and keeps soft 
fabrics, like flannel and homespun, from creasing dur- 
ing the strain of wear. This idea is very practical, and 
we commend it to men whose occupation is sedentary. 
Any tailor will attach the silk kneecap for you with- 
out extra charge. 

a a 

CALUMET K.—A gentleman does not extend his 
hind to a lady upon being introduced. He merely 
bows. Two persons, however, who know each other 
well may shake hands with perfect propriety. ‘‘ Touch- 
ing the hat ” as you express it, in passing a lady in the 
street, is not good form. The hat should be lifted from 
the head. A derby is raised by the brim, and a soft 
hat by the crown. We do not altogether know what 
you mean to convey by “an exaggerated bow.” A 
gentleman never exaggerates a bow or any other act of 
courtesy. He performs it easily and naturally and 
without seeking to draw undue attention to himself. It 
is not at all necessary to stand with head uncovered in 
talking to a woman out-of-doors, though to do so is a 
graceful mark of deference if the woman be advanced 
in years and of gentle birth. Good breeding has no 
fashions, and never changes. Formulas may vary 
slightly, but the essentials of refinement are the same 
everywhere and at all times. If you will simply trans- 
late “courtesy” into “consideration for others’ feel- 
ings,” you need not fear criticism. 

a à 


W. R. T.—The soft cloth collar, which is held in 
place by a safety pin, is capital for wear during an 
occan crossing. It does not soil easily, guards the neck 

, against draughts, and both 
looks and feels comfortable. 
On board mip is no place 
to be “awfully swagger,” 
and we suggest that you 
dress wholly for comfort. 
Yachting clothes are not 
appropriate, for the simple 
reason that an Atlantic liner 
can by no stretch of the 
imagination be considered 
a yacht. We know an ex- 
cellent young man who wore 
his yachting suit and ca 
in crossing to England wit 
a charmingly rakish air, 
until the second day out he 
was, to his horror, mista- 
ken by a passenger for the 
deck steward and curtly re- 
quested to fetch a chair. Wear a loose tweed or flan- 
nel suit, a steamer cap of some neutral color, a flannel 
shirt,—that ’s warm, you know, and dampness is every- 
where,—trousers turned up at the bottom, a belt, thick 
wool hose, and low-cut, rubber-soled shoes. The sea- 
soned traveler is careful to provide himself with a 
storm coat, impervious alike to wind and water, and 
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service ever required of any garment. 
built for that kind of work, dressy for fair days, yet rain-proof, 
and to hold their shape as long as worn. 


clothing, is it possible to produce these coats. 


ship and finish—no sweat shop work. We control cloth mills securing 
exclusive novelties and absolute first cost. 


Judge an Overcoat,” the information in 
money every time you buy any kind of clothing. 


a Kenreign Coat wherever you live. 


G.KWenyon Go. Pacific troet, 


LEATHER GARTER 


Made from the finest quality of genuine English 
pigskin, with gilt brass buckles and grips, with your initials on the support. 


1223 Market St. 


America’s Best Underwear 
The Sensible, Serviceable, Satisfactory 


Perfect Fitting, Popular Priced 
Munsing Union Suits 


For Men, Women and Children 


In quality fine enough for the most fastidious, in cost so moderate that they may 
be enjoyed by all. Whether considered from the standpoint of health, durability, 
appearance or price, the Munsing Underwear merits patronage. The yarns used 
are the bes that can be secured. The various fabrics manufactured are the 
finest that can be produced for the prices quoted. Combination suits to retail 
at one dollar are shaped and finished with the same care as the higher priced 
garments. The fact that people who once wear the Munsing Underwear can 
seldom be induced to buy any other kind is the best sort of evidence as to the 
merit of the goods. daily production of 10,000 garments is insufficient to 
supply the demand. A trial will convince you. Whether in need of under- 
wear at the present time or not you ought to send for some of our doll’s vests. 
For children’s parties, birthday celebrations, church fairs and Christmas dolls 
the dainty pink or blue garments are in great demand. You can make some 
little girl very happy by presenting her with a complete set, one pink, one blue. 
One vest for three two-cent stamps; two vests for five two-cent stamps; a 
whole dozen for fifty cents. With the vests will be sent a handsome booklet 
showing illustrations of all Munsing Underwear styles for men, women and 
children; also sample pieces of all light, medium and heavy weight Munsing 
Underwear fabrics. For complete information address 


The Northwestern Knitting Co. 241 Lyndale Ave. N., Minneapolis 


YwGIVE DOUBLE’ SERVICE 


Once you own a Kenreign Coat, you will give it the hardest 
Kenreign Coats are 


Only in our factories, the largest in the world that make 


Every modern device and expert supervision insure the finest workman- 


Kenyon Overcoats and Kenyon Raincoats for Women share this superiority. 
Send dealer's name and address with yours for our latest Style Book and “ How to 
will save you 
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The “LINCOLN” 


MEN’S KNEE DRAWER GARTERS 


They're the only practical and comfortable knee drawer garter because there’s no metal to 
chafe the skin—no elastic or cords to bind or irritate the leg.or prevent free circulation, Easy 
on and off, grip secure. The only garter for athletes and active people who appreciate leg-ease. 
Made in all sizes, in rights and lefts, to conform to the shape of each leg 

At your dealer’s or sent prepaid on receipt of 50c. 
Garters—they’re the best. 


LOCKHART-MACBEAN CO., Inc. 


Makers of “Lincoln ” Lisle 30 Cent Suspenders 


Kodak Catalogues at the 
deasers or by mati. 


Insist on getting “ Lincoln” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tank Development 


makes the work so simple that anybody can get good 
results from the start. No dark-room; no weighing of 
chemicals; better results than the old way. 


The Experience is in the Tank. 


PA Sasa Oa IA 


Your 
initial 
on 
your 
Garters 
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COPYRIGHT 1808 ED. V. PRICE A CO., CHICAGO 
Merchant tailoring on a large scale 
Enabi to get to the mills 

= es us to g on fabrics 


And to organize work-shops in such a 
manner as to use modern methods and 
eliminate waste — 


All of which means economy to the con- 
sumer without, sacrificing quality. 


We have solved the problem of 
ped ag oae aaa ag 4o 
order from reliable fabrics at. prices 


$25 to $35. 

Write for the name name of our reprossnitaliva 
in oar towa vin will show you 500 
high grade cloths from which to make 
your 


Merchant Tailors Price Bidg., Chicago 


Wear clothes that are made 
expresaly for you. 


City Tailoring 


With Charge 


e e 
=== 
Privilege 

We want to pore your name on our books, upon the 
same liberal basis, with the same charge privilege 
our our patrons ‘enjoy. It does not matter where 
you live. 

Our art-taflored garments, made and guaranteed to 
perfectly fit you, by our simple, geli-ingnenrement plan, 
possess that snap swing rous style 
which your nearby tailor cannot impart. 

The reason is this: Ours is specialized tailoring. 
Our designers, cutters, coat-makers, vest-makers, 
trouser-makers, are all specialists. Each man to his 
task—and master of it. is means a degree of perfection 
tn the finished product which no single man, nor small 
concern, could possibly altain. 

We save you money in the bargain. 

And think of the convenient charge account privilege 
yon enjoy! 

ou want to be right—exactly correct—in every 
deta of your appearance, send for our handsomely 
illustrated style book, It is an up-to-the-minute au- 
thority on fashions for men in every particular. And, to 
keep you Informed, we'll gladly mall you the latest news 
bulletin on style changes every month—without charge. 


BELL TAILORING COMPANY, 
: Chicago, IL 


OOMMON SENSE 
SUSPENDERS 


“Very easy "—good points 
{ Do not slide from the shoul- 
q Elastic “throughout, dura- 


ble and strong. 
1 Yield to goy motion of 


q Made i in lots medium and 
shortdengths. 
q Invisible Drawers support. 


[Send dealer's name) Price 500 { a nul postpaid 


COMMON ae New York Office, 31 W. Union Sq. 
SUSPENDER CO. | Factory, Morristown, N. J 


| suited also to fair days, when sudden gusts lash like a 


cat o’ nine tails. Then, too, a thick rug should not be 
overlooked for lazy cuddling-up in some sunny corner. 
Owing to the fact that an intimate and very informal | 
spirit prevails on shipboard, ceremonious evening 
clothes are not at all necessary. One may wear the 
“Tuxedo” suit with perfect propriety after sundown 
and to dinner. In fine, dress suitably and sensibly and 
you will be dressing fashionably as well, in addition to 
deriving the utmost enjoyment from your trip. 
a a 


eer Cius.—Frock coat and “Prince Albert” 
are the same thing, and in asking which of these would 
be correct at a day wedding we assume you mean the 
frock coat or the cutaway. Either is proper, the frock 
coat being intended particularly for a very formal cere- 
mony. white waistcoat always accompanies the 
frock coat, and also looks best with the cutaway. We 
do not sup} that to be married in a sack suit is a 
“capital o ense,” as you put it, though it is ordinarily 
an offense against custom and good taste. Carrying 
your plea still further, the law is powerless to prevent a 
man from appearing at a funeral in a bright plaid suit 
and a crimson cravat, but who would not tingle to slay 
the culprit in his tracks? Custom and tradition make 
certain demands upon every man, and he who wilfully 
flouts them is either a boor or an ignoramus. To be 
sure, circumstances alter cases, and if one is far re- 
moved from urban life, following established social 
usages is often difficult and sometimes impossible. For 
example, one would hardly expect the frontiersman to 
be married top-hatted, frock-suited, gloved, gaitered, 
and boutonnièred. But even he can reasonably be ex- 
pected to concede something to the comely. of the 


occasion. 
a a 


DinEr-Ovut.—If the note from your hostess-to-be 
reads, “to dine most informally,” the Tuxedo suit 
would be correct, for then the evident intention is to 
bar ceremonious dress. Unless, however, the invita- 
tion clearly states otherwise, formal clothes should be 
worn. If one makes it a practice to wear the swallow- 
tail and its accessories at every assembly at which 
women are to be met, one will seldom go astray. 

a a 


A. G.—Is it proper to wear tennis clothes at church 
in the country? “Emphatically not. That is not alone 
not proper, but a degree worse,—improper. While 
summer dress is never governed by the hard-and-fast 
tules which obtain in winter, liberty does not mean 
license and unconventionality,—an overthrow of all 
convention. Tennis clothes belong on the tennis court, 
and to wear them at church is affronting the dignity of 
time and place, as well as insulting one’s neighbors. 
However, there is no objection whatever to attending 
church in flannels, tweeds, or in any lounge suit, if a 


collar and tie be worn with it. 


a a 


BrooxsipE.—For a week-end journey you will find 
a large kit bag much handier and less clumsy than a 
dress-suit case. It may even take the place of a small 
trunk. Usually, the host meets his guest at the train, 
though if the host has a large house party to look after, 
he need not go personally to the station, but may send 
a servant with a trap or light carriage. There should 
be no difficulty in hentifying the servant, as he has, 
doubtless, been properly instructed, and will approach 


‘you the moment you alight from ‘the train. He will 


also relieve you of your baggage and take care of your 
golf sticks and whatever other impedimenta you may 
have brought along. The hostess greets the visitor 
immediately upon his arrival at the house and a servant 
shows him to his room, so that he can remove the 
traces of travel, tub, put on fresh clothes and linen, and 
make himself -presentable for the general introduction 
that is to follow downstairs. It is customary to serve 
a light collation to the newcomer in his room, if he has 


arrived between meals. 
à a 


F. B. S.—You are right in assuming that a four-in- 
hand tie accentuates the excessive slimness and height 
of the wearer. A wide bow tic is much to be preferred. 

a a 

PrincETON.—The advantages of a coat-shirt are that 
it may be slipped on like a jacket, does not muss the 
hair, and is easicr and quicker to adjust than the old- 
fashioned garment. The fact that your father had tried 
and rejected the coat-shirt does not prove that it is im- 
practical, but only that he has not tried it fairly. Many 
elderly men, who have been accustomed since “youth to 
wear the shirt which opens in the back, or in the back 
and front, cling to it partly from habit and partly from 
prejudice. There is no room for doubt that the coat- 
shirt is the most practical and rational garment, and 
those who have worn it for any length of time would 
not return to the tyranny of the old-style model, under 


| any consideration. 


\ BUSINESS POSITION 


Auditor $35 Bookkeeper $25 Clerk $15 
[anager $60 Secretary $30 Salesman $40 
Write for free list of other positions. 


issiness Opportunity Co., 1 Usioa Square, N. Y. | 


a à 

MEAD.—A wing collar is unsuitable for lounge wear 
in summer, because it looks hot, lacks the trimness 
which marks the folded collar, and, also, because it 
necessitates wearing a wide four-in band, while narrow 
ones are in vogue just now. It is maniiestly incongru- 
ous to wear a light top-coat over one’s evening suit and 
with a silk hat. Any long, black overcoat is appro- 
priate. 
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Pen you are getting 
not merely a good pen, 
but a pen with three points 
of superiority, such as Lucky 
Curve Feed, Anti-break Cap, 
Spearhead Ink Controller, Smooth 
and easy writers making writing a 
pleasure. 10,000 and more up-to-date 
and courteous dealers sell them. If 
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Parker Pen Company 
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Janesville, Wis. 


Wick’s Adjustable Fancy Hat Bands 
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ATTEND THE 

Illinois Collegeof Photography. 
A well paying and delightful profession easily 
learned. Terms easy and living inexpensive. Our 
students win convention prizes. Good positions 
secured for graduates. Endorsed by the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of lllinois, and the Interna- 
tional Association of Photo-engravers. Write for 
our illustrated Catalogue. Address 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, eh Wabash Ave. 

L. H. BISSELL, Pres, ffingham, tl. 
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Now Ready! 


dillac supremacy once more asserts 
ielf in the announcement that Model H, 
e final and perfected four-cylinder car 
r 1907, is ready for immediate delivery. 


vement and mechanical finish this magnificent car out distances by 
years any other car on the market. It has new features, but every 
1as been thoroughly tested and tried by months of severe service. 
:mdous power makes it a veritable wonder in hill climbing; countless 
el over the roughest mountain roads in the country without balk or 
ts never-failing dependability. An automobile whose smooth and well- 
om is almost marbelous when compared with what has heretofore been 
e highest type of motor car. 

he many features of the 1907 Cadillac are ease of control, due to our per- 
y transmission; a marine type governor, regulating the speed of the 
all conditions; a new and exclusive double-acting steering device that 
ases safety; an independent steel engine suspension, which maintains 
nentofmotorandtransmission at all times, saving much strain and wear. 
[ is practically noiseless in operation; embodies the maximum of com- 
z- 30 horse power; capable of fifty miles an hour. Price, $2,500. 
demonstration by your nearest dealer. His address and descriptive 
3 sent on request. 


Cadillac models are: Model K, Runabout, $750; Model M, Light 
ag Car, $950. All prices f. o. b. Detroit and do not include iamps. 


ILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


Multiply This in YourHead 


Wouldn't you Ike to be able to Sure this ane hundreds of other simflar your head? Wouldn't 
you like to be alle to add, subtract, multiply, ond divide any problem almost [nostantly Ank per writing any partial 
product - to be able to simply write the answer 


Our Free BooK, “Rapid Calculation” 


s. figures ; In fact, cut the work of furiog frag ee 
A better r pariin and a largs sa ary havecome to hundreds who have read this book. If you want 
to bet , to make yourself worth more to yourself and Be pern employer, to hold 
to Derce poaz to In financial transac jons, to porpal- ke your work casy and Interesting instead tiresome, you should 
write for this hook at once, It oi cost alien nothing but the trouble of asking for it. A postal will Pring iÈ to your 
door. It may cost you a on or a valuable promution to neglect this opportunity rite for ft 
to-day before you forget it. os 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, “*S.chtte ner 
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val, Freight Paid, Scien $1.00 5227" $1.75 Be 
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Sectional Bookcase 
Sold Direct From Factory Only 


The Lundstrom Sectional Bookcases are made for snd universally 
used in the finest homes and offices in every State in the Union. These 
cases are not experimenta, but the product of years of undivided atten- 
tion to this one line of manufacture. They are made in our own factory, 
under our own patenta, and the entire production in sold direct to the 
home and office. That is the reason we can offer them at such reason- 


i -binding, dj ing glass door 
4 woke Breet rere bonk dsa o hag aon a Danes, $1.00 each. E 
AE Veia C BRRHY: Send for Our Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue No. 22-1 
ee l nnas The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
os ony | Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cahinets, 
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Two roads o 
business life, One requires no (raining and leads to 
lure. Theotber requires træning 
and leads through 


m to young people about to enter 


Business 
College 


to Success. Ifbeginners 

In business could realize the value 

of thorough preparation, there would be fewer fall- 

ures. tman trains SAOTOUED NS for busin and 

obtains employment for all graduates of its Com- 

plete Commercia! Course, p ng over 1000 In paying 
positions each year. It ph and will place you. 

Call and talk overyour plans. Ifyoucannotcall, 

write for Illustrated catalogue, Open the entire year. 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M, A., President, 
Box 925, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., or 
119 West 125 Street, New York City 


particle of mad, grime and dirt stick and clean 
as a whistic rated easily as a paint brush. Water constantly 
percolates through sponge, forcing dirt out ofit andaway from 
carriage, auto or motor truck on to the gro ound, leaving a per- 
feotly Clean, unscratched and polished surface. See those tong 
either a single sponge or pieces of sponges are 
gripped firmly as they are puller! tight uj to a perfor 
ing surface, attached just like an ordiuary hose nozzle. 
solidly an d substantially of brass, the price is but $3.08 and 
charges prepaid to all pointsin U.S, or Canada. A hundred and 
one uses for this wonderful labor saving device. 
You run no risk because we refund the price paid 

isto doall werepreseot, You may have 

let free which tells why the ARDREY 
a WASHER lasts a life time. 
Ardrey Vehicle Washer Co., 135-B, 


E. Main St., Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A 


Removes sergi 
»% 


Marine 
Motors 


on Prices on 
1% to 24 


4 H. P. Bare Eooins $54, 00 

will develo h. p. engines 
Reversible eng dA Jump spark. Perfect lubrication. 
Crank shaft drop forged steel. Connecting rod. bronze, 
Pistons groundto fit. All bearingsecither bronze or best 


babbitt. Best material and workmanship throughout. 
Gray Motor Co. Dept. W., Detroit, Mich. 


OVING PICTURE MACHINES 
STEREOPTICONS You Can Make BIG MONEY 


Entertaining the Public. 
Nothing affords better opportunt. 
ties for men with small capital. 
We start you,furnishing complete 
outfits and explicit instructions 
st a surprisingly low cost. 
THE FIELD IS LARGE 
im comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also loca} 
fields in Churches. Public Schools 
Lodgex and Genoral Publie 
Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
BSapply Catalogue and special offer fully explains everything, Sent Free. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 232 Chicago 
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j Be an Actor 


OR ACTRESS 


No profession so fs Ascinating or profitu ile, 
i tench you by mai 
on Uie stage, Establis 
silver or Bttinps for ilinstrated 
Rotresses, sradustes of school, 
making up, ete \dulress 


Henry Dickson School of Henry Dickson School of Acting, 


S01 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
TTT m DENES r wt an ene 
who desires to 
ur 4 pe ? 
wor : hours 


o Write 


MITCHELL & SCOTT cO., 


Be Your Own Boss! 


Ricca MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 

You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at home 
We ens you how. Money coming in daily, Enormous pronta 
Everything Tarnished, Write at once for our “ Starter“ and Free 
particulars. E. & Krueger Co., 165 Washington St., Chicago 

S 0 hi G- a 0 EM S arranged. Publication se- 
cured. Cash or royalty at 


available. WAINWRIGHT MUSIC CO., 78-126 Evergreen Ave., Chicago 


Chicago, Il 


1125 Champlain Bidz.. 


and musical manuscript 


your being a laborer, about what you’d do if you ever 
got the power! And it was all simply envy and jeal- 

over, and trying to make yourself believe you were n’t 

ow down in the social scale as you thought you 
were. You’re too fine a gentleman for Madelene 
Schulze, Arthur. Wait till you get back your lost para- 
dise; then, take a wife who gives her heart only where 
her vanity permits. 
want you!” 

One thing only was clear to Arthur,—that he was 
losing the woman he loved. With a cry that might 
have been her name or just_an inarticulate call from 
his heart to hers, he caught her in his arms, and she 
was sobbing against his shoulder. ‘‘ You don’t mean it, 
Madelene,” he murmured, holding her tight. 

“Oh, yes, I do,” she sobbed. “ But,—I love you, too.” 

“Then everything clse will straighten out of itself,” 
he said. “Help me, Madelene. Help me to be what 
we both wish me to be,—what I could n’t help being, 
with you by my side. And we'll marry as soon as 
your father ’ll let ùs.” 

When a man’s idea of his superiority rests on what 
he used to be, it dics much harder than when it rests 
upon what he is; the intangible is always more difficult 
to combat than the tangible. But Arthur's self-infatu- 
ation based though it was on the “ used-to-be,” then 
and there lost its fast and deepest hold upon him. Love 
had taught him in an instant where reason might, and 
would, have striven in vain against the stubborn pre- 
judices of vanity and snobbism. 

Madelene’s instinct had searched out the false ring in 
his voice and manner; it was again instinct that assured 
her that all was now well. She gave herself without 
doubt or misgiving to the happiness of the love that 
knows it is returned in kind and in degree. 

At breakfast the next morning, he broke the news to 
his mother. Instead of returning his serene and de- 
lighted look she kept her eyes on her plate, and was 
ominously silent. “ When you know her, mother, you 
will love her,” he said. He knew of what she was think- 
ing—Doctor Schulze’s unorthodox views, to put it 
gently, and the notorious fact that his daughters did not 
frown on his heresy; the family’s absolute lack of stand- 
ing from the point of view of reputable Saint X. 

p Well,” said his mother, finally, “I suppose you ’re 
set on it.” 

“Set, —that’s precisely the word,” replied her son, 
“We’re only waiting for your consent an her father’s. 

“I ain’t got anything to do with it,” said she, “nor 
the old doctor, either, judging by the look of the ‘oats 
lady’s chin. I never thought you'd take to a strong- 
minded woman.” 

“You wouldn't have her weak-minded, would you, 
mother ?” 

“There’s something between,” suggested Ellen. 

“Yes,” said he. “There’s the woman whose mind 
is weak when it ought to be strong, and strong when it 
ought to be weak. I decided for one like you, mother 
dear,—one that would cure me of foolishness and keep 
me cured.” 

“And a female doctor!” said Ellen. 

Arthur laughed. “And she’s going to practice, 
mother. We should n’t have enough to live on, with 
only what I’d make,—or am likely to make soon.” 

Mrs. Ranger lifted her drooping head in sudden 
panic. “Why, you'll live here, won’t you?” 

“Of course,” replied Arthur, though, as a matter of 
fact, he hadn't thought where they would live. He 
hastened to add, “ Only we've got to pay board.” 

“I guess we won't quarrel about that,” said the old 
woman, so immensely relieved that she was almost re- 
signed to the prospect of a Schulze, a strong-minded 
Schulze and practicing female doctor, as a daughter- 
in-law. 

“Madelene is coming up to sce you this morning,” 
continued Arthur. “I know you'll make her feel— 
welcome,” this wistfully, for, he was now awake to 
the prejudices his mother must be fighting. 

= iA “It have the horses hitched up, and go and sec 
her,” said Ellen, promptly. ‘‘She’s a good girl. No- 
body could ever say a word against her character,—and 
that’s the main thing.” She began to contrast Mad- 
elene and Janet, and the situation brightened. At 
least, she was getting a daughter-in-law with whom she 
would feel at ease and for whom she could have re- 
spect, possibly even liking ofa certain reserved kind. 

“I suggested that you'd come,” Arthur was reply- 
ing, “but Madelene said she ’d prefer to come to you. 
She thinks it’s her place, whether it’s etiquette or 
not. We ’re not going to go in for etiquette, —Madelene 
and I.” 

Mrs. Ranger looked surprised and amused. This 
from the young man who had for years been “picking” 
at her because she was unconventional! ‘‘ People will 
misunderstand you, mother,” had been his oft-repeated 
polite phrase. She could n't resist a mild revenge: 
“People Il misunderstand, if she comes. They ‘ll 
think she 's running after me.” 

“ Let ‘em think,” retorted Arthur, cheerfully. Like 
all renegades, the renegades from the religion of con- 
ventionality are happiest when they are showing their 
contempt for that before w hich they once knelt. “PH 
telephone her it's all right,” he said, as he rose from 
the table, “and she'll be up here about eleven.” 

Exactly at eleven, she came, not a bit self-conscious 
or confused. Mrs. Ranger looked up at her—she was 
more than a head the taller,—and found a pair of eves, 
she thought finest of all for their honesty, looking down 
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Guarantee Backed by 
The Bank. 


THE EVANS VACUUM CAP 
is simply a mechanical means of obtain- 
ing a free and normal cigculation of 
blood in the Scalp. 

The cap gives the scalp a healthy glow 
and produces a delightful tingling sen- 
sation, which denotes the presence of new life in the scalp, and 
cannot be obtained by any other means. Channels which have 
been practically dormant for years are opened and all follicle 
life is stimulated and revived to activity, and by supplying 
the hair roots with nutrition the weak, colorless hair is in 
time developed to its natural size and strength. We furnish 
the Cap on trial and under guarantee issued by the Jefferson 
Bank of St. Louis, and any bank or banker will testify as 
to the validity of this guarantee. 
We have no agents, and no one 
is authorized to sell, offer for 
sale or receive money for the 
Evans Vacuum Cap—all orders 
come through the Jefferson Bank. 
Let us send you a book which 
explains the possibilities of the 
invention, and also evidence of 
the results it has achieved. This 
book is sent free on request and 
we prepay postage in full. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP COMPANY 
930 Fullerton Bulidiag 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


A Full Course In Shorthand for $3 


Easy Home-Study— Success Certain 


For only $8 you can, if you apply yourself, increase 
your salary by 50 to 100 per cent. 
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Dainty Wall Decorations 


is the title of a beautiful book, containing many color 
illustrations, and telling how you can make your home 
more healthful and more attractive by ting 
your walls with Alabastine, 

It tells why Alabastine is the most durable of all wall 
coverings; explains how it positively destroys disease 
germs that come in contact with it; and shows how 
you can decorate your home year after year with 


Alabastine at one-half the cost of any other material, 
You ought to have this booh, and you ought to know 
more about 


how easy it is to apply, how little It costs, and what a 
decided improvement it will make in the appearance of 
your home. The illustrations in the book are in the 
natural Alabastine tints, and give many charming ideas 
and suggestions for home furnishings as well as for 
well decorations, 

A copy of this book will be mailed to you for ten cents 

coin or stamps, and your money will be cheerfully re 

funded, if you are not more than pleased with he book 

Alabastine is sold everywhere by dealers in paints, hardware, 

drugs and general merchandise, at 50c the 5-Ib. package for white, 
and 55o for tints. Buy only in properly labeled packages. Accept 
no substitute. Anyone can apply Alabastine by simply mixing it 
in cold water, using a flat brush. 

Ask ;:ur dealer to show you the 
Portfolio of Alabastine Prize Designs 
illustrating an almost endless variety of decorative treatments for 
the different rooms, in the actual Alabastine tints, and giving you 

many valuable suggestions for the decoration of your home, 


The Alabastine Co. 908 Grandville Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., or 108 Water St., New York City. 


EVERLASTING 


White Bronze Monuments 


The finest marble will soon discolor and crumble; the 
hardest granite will chip,crack, and get moss-grown. 
The only material guaranteed to withstand both the 
ravages of time and tempest is WHITE BRONZE, 
“I ean see no reason why these monuments 
shonid not inst as long as the pyramids of 
Egypt.”~—Pror. JONN W. AKNSTRONG., 
WHITE BRONZE is not a substitute for stone, but 
something infinitely better. It has been adopted for 
over a hundred public Soldiers’ monuments in this 
country. In Europe it has been used for centuries 
and shows no sign of wear. $ 
Give approximate sum you can invest and let us send designs, 
Complete information, and a long list of indorsements. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 
358 Howard Avenue, = = Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Men's 

r. at the 
long strulght front ef- 
fect of coat, the shaped 
back with long vent, 
“They are beauties,” 
will look well on old 
and young. 


TO BE UP-TO-DATE 


order from us a full 
suit cont, pants and 
vest made from the 
new dove Brown 
Worsted or a Black 


and White 
mixed cloth. 
Wewlllnnke 


itexactly lke the above illus- 
tration, with an extra pair 
of striped worsted Trousers, 


Let us send vou e largo illustration of the new suit, show- 
ing every detail in back and front, With it will send free 
newest samples for Suits, Trousers, Fancy Vota, etc. J 
postal card will bring them to your door. Address 


THE FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS, 
923 Kesner Blidg., Fifth Ave. & Congress, CHICAGO 


Reference: Royal Trust Company Bank, Cap. #1,000,000,00, 


64 PAGE BOOK FREE 


This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tella all 
about PATENTS. What to Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent. 
O'Meara & Brock, Pat. Attys., 91S FSL, Washington, D.C, 
peaa A 
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SONG WRITERS 3 0.0.80" S510 
AND POETS experience. Send manuscript 


GROOM MUSIC CO., 40 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO 
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into hers. “I reckon we ’ve got to kiss,” said she, with 
a nervous laugh. 

“I reckon so—” said Madelene, kissing her, —and 
then, after a second, kissing her again. ‘‘ You were 
awfully put out when Arthur told you,—were n't you?” 

“ Well,—you know, the saving is ‘A bad beginning 
makes a good ending,” said Ellen. “Since there was 
only Arthur left to me, I had n't been calculating on a 
daughter-in-law to come and take him away.” 

Madelene felt what that meant. Her face shadowed. 
She had been picturing a life with just Arthur and her- 


| self; here was a fardifferent prospect opening up. But 


Mrs. Ranger was waiting, expectant; she must be an- 
swered. “I couldn’t take him away from you,” she 
said. “I’d only lose him myself if I tried.” 

Tears came into Ellen’s old eyes, and her hands 
clasped in her lap to steady their trembling. “I know 
how it is,” she said. “I'm an old woman and—” with 
an appeal for contradiction that went straight to Mad- 
eline’s heart, —‘‘ I’m afraid I ’d be in the way ?” 

“In the way!” she said. ‘Why, you can teach me 
how to take care of him. He says you've always taken 
care of him, and I suppose he’s too old now to learn 
how to loqk after himself.” 

“ You would n't mind coming here to live?” said 
Ellen, timidly, humbly. She hardly dared come out 
thus plainly. But she felt that never again would she 
have such a chance of success. 

It was full a minute before Madelene could trust her 
voice to make reply; not because she hated to commit 
herself, but because she was profoundly moved by this 
her first experience of one of themost tragic of the every- 
‘day tragedies in human life,—an old woman, alone, 
pleading with a young one for a little corner to sit in 
and wait for death. “I wish it were n't quite such a 

and house,” she said at length. ‘‘ We’re too poor to 

ve the right to make any such start. But if you’d 
let me,—if you ’re sure you would n’t look on me as an 
intruder,—I'd be glad to come.” 

“Then, that’s settled,” said Mrs. Ranger, with a 
deep sigh of relief. ‘We'll get along, once you 're 
used to the idea of having me about. I know my 
place. I never was a great hand at meddling.” 

Again Madelene felt the choking in her throat. “ But 
ou would n’t throw the care of this house on my 
ands !” she exclaimed in well pretended dismay, when 

she ventured to speak. ‘Oh, no; you’ve simply got 
to look after things. Why, I was even counting on 
your helping me with my practice.” 

Elien Ranger thrilled with a delight she had not had 
in many a ycar,—the matchless delight of a new inter- 
est. Her mother had been famous throughout those 
regions in the pioneer days for skill at “ yarbs” and at 
nursing, and had taught her a great deal. But she had 
had small chance to practice, she and her husband and 
children being so healthy that not even her longin 
could find an excuse for dosing or nursing them. All 
those years, she had had to content herself with think- 
ing and talking of hypothetical cases and what she 
would do in them, and with commenting, usually rather 
severely, upon every case in the town of which she 
heard. Now, in her old age, just as she was feeling 
that she had no longer an excuse for being alive, here, 
into her very house, was coming a career for her, and 
it the career of which she had always dreamed! 

She forgot about the marriage and its problems, and 
plunged at once into an exposition of hèr views of 
medicine—her hostility to the allopaths, with their 
huge, fierce doses of dreadful poisons that had ruined 
most of the teeth and stomachs in the town; her disdain 
of the homeopaths, with their tiny bean-shooters and 
their crazy theory that the hair of the dog would cure its 
bite. She was all for the medicine of nature and com- 
mon sense; and Madelene, able honestly to assent, rose 
in her estcem by leaps and bounds. She was eager for 
the marriage and, when Madelene asked if she'd ob- 
ject to having a small doctor’s sign somewhere on the 
front fence, she looked astounded at the question. 
“We must do better than that,” said she. ‘“T’ll have 
you an office—just two or three rooms,—built down by 
the strect so as to save people coming clear up here. 
That'd lose you many a customer.” 

“ Yes, it might lose us a good many,” said Madelene, 
and you’d never have thought the “us” deliberate. 

That capped the climax. Mrs. Ranger was her new 
daughter’s thenceforth; and Madelene went away, if 
possible happier than when she and Arthur had 
straightened it all out between themselves the night be- 
fore. Had she not lifted that fine old woman up from 
the grave, upon which she was wearily lying, waiting 
for death; had she not made her happy by giving her 
something to live for? Something to live for! ‘‘ She 
looked years younger immediately,” thought Madelene. 
“That’s the secret of happiness. Something to live 
for,—something real and useful.” 

“I never thought you ’d find anybody good enough 
for you,” said Mrs. Ranger to Arthur that evening; “but 
you have. She's got a heart and a head both,—and 


. most of the women nowadays ain’t got very much of 


either.” 

And it was that night, as Ellen was saying her pray- 
ers, that she asked God to forgive her for the secret 
bitterness she had let live deep in a dark corner of her 
heart,—bitterness against Hiram for having cut off their 
son. ‘It was for the best,” she said. “I see it now.” 


[To be continued in SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
for October. ] 
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THE DAINTY DESSERT 


MORE charming dessert than Fruited JELE-O 
eaunot well be imagined. It can be prepared in 
a few minutes by anyone, using the following recipe: 


Fruited Jell-O 


Dissolve one package Lemon J L-O tn one pint 
boiling water. Lay sliced peaches, bananas and 
seeded grapes in bottom of mold or bowl Poura 
portion of the JELL-© over fruit. When set add 
the remainder of the JELL-O and pot away until 
firm. Then remove from the mold and serve 

housewife will be interested and 

3 nany delightful ways in which JEL 
be made np with fruits, berries and nuta, shov 


New Illustrated Recipe Book 
maited free on request. JELL-O© comes in six 
fiavore; Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Chocolnte and Cherry. 

At grocers everywhere, LWOe per package. 
Approved by Pure Fuod Commissioners. 
Highest Award, Goid Medal, St. Louis, 1904 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y. 
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ENER nvention 


Why Should Every House 
Have the Williams Ventilating 
Window-Sash Fastener on Its 
Windows? 
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Grand Prize of $100.00 


149 others will seenre prizes varying in 
valne- $300.00 in all. The prizes will 
be awarded on Christmas Day, 

w ter of Succean 


{ 1 sles, Airean 


CHAS. HOYT WILLIAMS, 
1071 Fidelity Blig., Bufalo, N. Y. 


MAKE MONEY 


Giving Moving Picture Shows. 
Free Catalog. 
EUGENE CLINE, 
Dearborn and Randolph Sts., CHICAGO 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8 books for Inventors mailed ọr t 
R.S. & A. HB. LACEY. Washingtor A 


Amps. 


1s08. 
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We are in the Market | 


for Young Men 


T doesn’t particularly matter to us whether you 
are twenty-one years old or sixty years young 
—the vital thing isthat you’re thoroughly alive. 
You must be alive to a veal opportunity for 

making good money. 

We've got a business that’s growing so fast 
it keeps us busy turning out the goods—Oliver 
Typewriters. 

In order to handle this great and rapidly 
growin 
we are building up a sales organization co 
every section of the United States. 

Now, here’s our offer to you: 

If you are properly quali- 
fied ‘or this werk. vai will 
just draw a line around 
weap your territory and make 
you the exclusive repre- 
VA sentative of the Oliver 

Meo) Typewriter in that field. 

Faia If you are already em- 


ng 


to handle our business ‘‘on 
the side,” in which case you ought to add at least 
$300 a year to your present salary, and at the 
same time receive a free course in the Oliver 
School of Practical Salesmanship. 

—Or, if you are in a position to give us your 
whole time, you can, if you will, make $300 a 
month or more— $3600 a year or better. 

That sounds good doesn’t it? 

The proot that these figures are conservative 
is furnished by the experience of hundreds of 
those who are now selling Oliver Typewriters in 
exclusive territory. 


™ OLIVER 


Typewrit@r 
The Standard Visible Writer 


is compact, swift, durable, versatile. It is a 
visible writer. Its alignment is perfect. Its mani- 
folding power is enormous. 

It's the machine for speed, for accuracy, for 
beautiful, perfect work. It’s a masterpiece of 
mechanical construction. 

Great as our business is, it is still in its 
infancy. A man can start in with us now and 
build up a business of his own that will yield in- 
creasingly large returns with each succeeding year. 

Applications for territory are pouring into our 
office rapidly from every section of the United 
States, and if you wish to become a local agent 
for the Oliver it is tmperative that you write 
at once. 

Decide quickly and get your application in 
by the first mail. 

Every tick of the clock lessens your chances. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
N. E. Corner Monroe and Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


This advertisement points a way for you to secure a better 


ying position. Clip it out, mail it to us and receive free our 

Bo page hand-book describing our course in 
ARCHITECTURE 

and over 60 others including Mechanicn! Drawing, Civil, 
Mechanical and Klectrical Engineering. Remember 
it’s the man who knows all nbout some particuiar thing who | 
succeeda, not the man who knows something nbout every- 
thing. This ts your opportunity, Grasp it now, 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Hl, 
Svc. Sept 


Aw Department of Grant University. Two year 
rse leading to degree of LL. R., and admission 
) the State and U.S. Courts. Fine law building 
and strong faculty of 15 members. Terms reason- 
able. Stadents may be self-supporting. Salubri 
ona climate. Next term begins Sept. 19, 1906. For 
illustrated catalogue address MAJOR ©. R. 
EVANS, (Dept. LD), Chattanooga, Tenn, 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. Lessons propa under 
the direction of Howard N. Ogden, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President of [Illinois (ollege of Law (largest law 
school in Chicago). University methods. Credit 
gre by resident school for work done by mail. 

ke required for the first year loaned free. 
Bi | courses ven correspondence in 

Academic Preparatory work, English, Latin and German. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL, 
303 E. Erie Street, Chicago 


PATENT ==. 


ability. (Guide Book, 
of Inventions Wanted, and 100 Mechanical Movements 
free to any address. Patents secured by us advertised free 
in World's Progress. Sample copy free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 615 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


“MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING” 


32 paxe hooklet of invaluable information for mail order men. Plans, 
raten, mediums, systema, ete. Indispensable to beginners. 120 prepari. 
BRENISKR & CO., 489 Land Titio Bldg., Philadciphin 


business to the best possible advantage, | 


ployed we will permit you | 


W 6 
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How To 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


“ First make your fence posts” 


Write Humorous Verse 


A Carefully Compiled Code for the Courageous 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
Illustrated by Clare V. Dwiggins 


y new book, “How to Write Humorous Verse,” 
having just come from the press and being for 

sale at all the department stores, where you can getit, 
of the blonde pompadour at any book counter at £5.08" 
provided you have $1.08 and she has the book,—she 
will tell you she has n’t and will recommend something 
else, but don’t be deceived by substitutes,—I want to 


' say a few words about the book to correct any misun- 


SO 


derstanding regarding it. The report has gotten abroad 
that I do not know what I am talking about, when I 
pretend to tell others how to write humorous verse, and 
that I am a fraud and cheat and never wrote a really 
humorous verse in my life. I refuse to believe it. 
one who wants to make me believe that will have to 
prove it to me. 

My new book is the fourth of my well-known “ How- 
to” series and is bound the same way, with a swinging 
lid at each end. The color of the lids is a lovely sky 
blue, like my other “How-to” books. The other 
volumes of the series are “How to Write Psalms,” 
“How to Pickle Olives,” “How to Catch Trout,” and 
“How to Write ‘How-to’ Books.” I have under way 
two more entitled “ How to Write Dramas” and “How. 
to Cure Hams.” 

The first chapter of “How to Write Humorous 
Verse” divides humorous verse into two principal divi- 
sions: “First, humorous verse that is funny, and, second, 
humorous verse written by others than myself. 

The second chapter begins with the query, “ What is 
the lowest form of humorous verse?” The pun is said 
to be the lowest form of humor. I boldly announce, in 
Chapter II., that the Limerick is the first form, or 
lowest-down form, of humorous verse. I explain what 
a Limerick is. “A Limerick,” I say, “is a poem of 
five lines, two of which are sawed off, shorter than the 
others.” By this description any one can tell a Lim- 
erick who sees one. I advise all beginners to learn to 
write Limericks first of all, before attempting things 
like the “Biglow Papers” or “Nothing to Wear.” 
To show how clear my instructions are I quote from the 
book :— 

“We will now proceed to compose a Limerick. To 
do this the learner would best draw on a blank sheet of 
paper something like five rows of fence posts, thus:— 


“By doing this the art is rendered much simpler, for 
all that is necessary is to write one syllable in sa space 
between the fence posts. It also serves to prevent the 
enthusiastic beginner from getting the third and fourth 
lines too long. In the heat of joyous composition the 
t is apt to forget to keep these two lines short, and 
he goes ahead and writes them as long as the others, 
which makes for him additional work, for he has to go 
back and cut part of them off afterwards. It is always 
best to lay out a map of the Limerick first, just as a 
good cabinetmaker will not begin to make a sofa unless 
he has his working drawings before him. 
“Now we will take a well-known Limerick from the 


Any ` 


celebrated work, ‘Mother Goose, as a model. 
will choose, — 


We 


“‘There was a fat man of Bombay 
Was smoking one sunshiny day 
When a bird called a snipe 
Flew away with his pipe 
Which vexed that fat man of Bombay.’ 

“This is a very beautiful example of the t heights 
of soulful humorous inspiration the Limerick can reach, 
and it is also an example of economy. There is some- 
thing irresistibly funny in the idea of the stout gentle- 
man smoking in peace in the warm sun and probably 
half dozing, and then pop! comes the snipe and flies 
away with his pipe. It was probably a meerschaum, 
too, and doubtless the snipe drop it on a stone and 
smashed it to bits. This Limerick would be absolutely 
perfect if the author had only managed to let the snipe 
drop the pipe. It would have added tremendously to 
the fun,—and that is what humor is, just fun. But 
we can pardon the author. It is better to omit the fun 
entirely from a Limerick than to crowd too much 
matter into it. Always remember that a Limerick is 
not a sa It should not be stuffed too full. Leave 
something for the imagination. 

“ As to the economy of which I spoke, lease notice 
that both the first line and the last line end in the same 
word,—Bombay. The author might have used an 
entirely new rhyme in the last line, but there is no 
labor so terrific as thinking out rhymes, and I compute 
that by thus saving one rhyme in each Limerick he 
saved enough brain porer in five Limericks to make 
a sixth Limerick, and thus the world was the gainer. 

“Now, notice another thing about this Limerick I 
have given as a model. The last word of the first lins 
is the name of a place. Bombay is a town in Arabia, 
I believe. If it isn’t in Arabia, it is over in that section 
somewhere, and it does n’t matter where it is, for the 
important point is that in nearly all Limericks the first 
lines end in the names of places. Only very advanced 
Limerickists end the first line in any other way, and 
they are men of exceptionally fine minds. 

“The reason for choosing a place name is that it 
suggests the idea for the Limerick. Every writer 
knows that ideas are hard to think of when it comes 
time to write. Maiy persons who might have been our 
greatest poets, outshining Shakespeare, were obliged 
to take to some other business, merely because when 
they sat down to write they could not think of an idea. 
This is one of the saddest things in the history of poetry. 
The other saddest thing is that there is no rhyme for 
‘chimney.’ Whenever you want to say ‘chimney’ at 
the end of a line in poetry, you have to say smokestack. 
Many a beautiful heroine who would have lived in a 
mansion with a chimney has therefore been obliged to 
live in a ‘shack’ with a ‘smokestack,’ because they 
thyme. 

“But we will now go back to our fence posts. We 
have found that Rule I. is ‘ First make your fence posts.’ 
Rule II. is ‘Take some place.’ 

“There are plenty of places to take. The atlas is 
full of them, and we may take nearly any one we want. 
A few—a very few—have been taken already. The 
Japanese took Port Arthur, and the Dutch took Ho!land 
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TRADE MARK 


Mark of Closet Sanitation 


infection means to the surgeon—what vaccination means to the public 
iat and more does the SY-CL Closet mean to the sanitation of the home. 


is more than the best closet—it is a wonderfully efficient and perpetual 
health. 


‘ordinary closet, the SY-CLO has a double cleaning action. Instead of bein 
i, its bowlis instantly and completely emptied by a powerful 1) cee pi 
nd at the same time, thoroughly washed by a copious flush of water from 
utlet of the SY-CLO closet is closed by a water seal of unusual depth that 
ape of sewer gas impossible. 


i single piece of hand moulded china, the SY-CLO is without crack, seam or 
ight collect impurity and furnish a breeding place for germs of disease. 


LO closet has no surface to chip off or crack, is not affected by acid, water, 
vith ordinary care, willoutlast the building in which it is installed. 


“SY-CLO” ona closet guarantees that it is made under the direction 
)n of the Potteries Selling Company, of the best materials, and with the 
t engineering skill, and has the united endorsement of eighteen of the 
es of America, 


1 “ Household Health ” sent free if you mention 
our plumber. 


> of every size and design made of the same 
> SY-CLO Closets, 


S SELLING COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


Jemand for Photo-Engravers 
At from $20. to $50. Per Week 


solution passed by the International Association of Photo-Engravers in convention 
4, regarding the Bissell College of Photo-Engraving: 

tion of Photo-Engravers in our Eighth Annual Convention Assembled, do find after a careful and thorough 
llege of Photo-Engraving located at gee Illinois, and conducted in connection with the Illinois College 


i worthy of the hearty encouragement of the association. 


BISSELL COLLEGES (three buildings already completed) 


udents attending this school are taught each and every department of Photo-Engraving in a thorough and 
engraving plant, where the usual manner of apprenticeship prevails, the apprentices are restricted to a single 


hool is well equipped and provided with competent instructors, and we do most heartily endorse the same, 
> learn the art of photo-engraving to take a course of instruction at this college 


ta certificate of graduation as sufficient recommendation for a position in our workrooms."* 

nois Photographers’ Association 

ravings like the illustrations in this magazine and like the cuts you see in newspapers, 
i and other commercial work, We have at present urgent calls for workmen and could 
oto-engrawers if we had that number who were qualified. Demand constantly increasing 
10O per werk. 

 Photo-Engraving in America, Terms easy and living inexpensive. 

istrated and descrintive filtv.twoenave hank containing full information Write today 
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_ Hardest 
‘Things 
<to-Cut 


J Could you trust your shears 

| to cut a fine piece of gauzy 
fabric such as chiffon veiling or 
point d’esprit? Are yousure they 
wouldn’t “muss” the gossamer 
texture and “chew” the edges in 
spite of all your care? 

Wouldn't you like to have at 
least one pair of shears that you 
know you can depend on, for any 
kind of work, any time and all the 

time, for as many years as you 
have work for them to do? 
There is one kind that meets 
all these requirements to the 
letter—or your money back, 
This kind is plainly stamped 
with the name 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS 


This name guarantees the best scissors 
and shears ever made. Keen Kutter shears 
have a remarkable double-lock nut that 
keeps the blades always tight and in perfect 
alignment. 

The name Keen Kutter, wherever found, 
has been the symbol of highest quality for 

yyears. The very best pocket knives made 
ie men and women are identified by the 
name Keen Kutter, the 
entire Keen Kutter line 
being sold under this 
mark and motto: 
Recollection of Quality 
Long afer ue Pric 
Trade Mark Registered. 
If your dealer does not keep 
Keen Kutter Tools, write us. 


Soissor Book Sent Free 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 


C 


KANSAS#® CLBY 
AND POINTS BEYOND 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, Gemrant Artrenes 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


for us as patiently as a pig on ice. What have we so 
far? 


I “There l was | a I young I man Iof | Mol 


line 

I Who Ipur Ichased | a | washling! ma I 
chine 
i l | l | why! 
l l l l l buy I 

I'll Ikeep! it fall lti Idylandi 
clean. 


“There is only one thing we can write in that third 
line. It suggests itself. We don’t have to think. 


I ‘He I said, | when | asked I why,’ I 


That is the only logical thing to put in that line, and 
we must put it in, and then we have:— 


(‘There Iwas | a Iyoung Iman lof! Mol 


line 
I Who I pur Ichased | a | washlingl ma I 
chine 
| He l said, I when l asked I why, l 


l I l l I buy, I 


i “I'N ikeepl it l all Iti Idylandi 
clean.”?’ 
“Excellent! All our Limerick needs is the connect- 


ing line, and all poets know that the last and connecting 
line is the easiest to supply. Here we have a youn 
man with a washing machine and we have our woi 
‘buy.’ What could he buy that needed to be kept 
‘tidy and clean?’ What needs most to be kept ‘tidy 
and clean?’ What is the most untidy and unclean 
thing? A pig! 

“If I should buy a pig,’ says the young man. 

“Shunt the words around so that ‘buy’ will come 
where it belongs, and we shall have:— 

“Tf a pig I should buy.’ 

“We ft that to our fourth line of fence posts, and— 
but what’s this? It does n’t fit inside the six posts of 
the fourth line! See,— 


1 “If |l a l pig! I1 should I buy,’ I— 


“ Do not despair, gentle student! I will now give you 
the third and greatest rule of poetry writing:— 

“Rule III.—I}f the words do not fit exactly between 
the posts, put in more posts. 

“This is a rule I invented myself, and I have found 
it of the greatest possible use. This one rule alone is 


“I'd keep it all tidy and clean” 


worth the price of this book. It makes humorous-verse 
writing an actual pleasure, and takes away the deadly 
grind that has filled so many of our humorous-verse 
writers with cark and care and driven them to writing 
pathos in prose. 

“Thus we have learned, quickly and easily, the first 
lesson,‘How to write Limericks,’ and our finished prod- 
uct is neat and stylish. Rub out the posts, spatter in 
a few punctuations, and, warm, glowing, and palpitat- 
ing, we have the Limerick we have created,— 


“There was a young man of Moline 
Who purchased a washing machine; 
He said, when asked why, 

“Tf a pig I should buy, 
I'd keep it all tidy and clean.”’” 


How a Coal Fire Protects Itself 


A CURIOUS way in which a fire in the heart of a coal 
pile keeps itself from being put out is noted in a min- 
ing journal. Such fires often start in the interior of large 
piles of coal, owing to heat developed by slow oxidation, 
which is prevented by the size of the pile from escaping 
into the air. Such fires are difficult to put out, owing to 
the fact that the burning mass turns the coal around it 
into coke, which is nearly impervious to water. The pile 
may thus be thoroughly drenched without putting out the 
fire, which it never really reaches. The only way to deal 
with the situation is to drive into the pile a sharpened iron 
pipe, long enough to reach the burning coal, and then to 
couple a hose to the upper end and turn on the water. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


MENNEN’S 


The Mennen Caddie 


offers instant relict from chaps 
and skin roughness which keen 
fall winds bring toout of door folks, 
MENNEN'S BORATED 
TALCUM POWDER 
soothes and heals all chafing and 
chapping, and is put up in non- 
refillable box—Mennen's face on 
the cover guarantees it's genuine. 
For sale everywhere, or by 
mail for 25 cts, 
GERHARD 
MENNEN CO, 
Newark, N.J, 
"Try Men- 
nen's Violet 
Talcum 
Powder." 


A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a know 
ledge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
tolifeand health. This know- 
ledge does not come intelligent- 
ly of itself, nor correctly trom 
ordinary everyday sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


UMustrated) 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in a 
clear, wholesome way, in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Haye. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
estaba a Moter os ol tol 
nowledge a Mother Should Impart er Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Mlustrated, $2.00 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contenta, 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. 102, PHILA, PA. 


FREE BOOK ON 


Photography 


Write to the AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ART 
AND PHOTOGRAPHY, 237 Washington Avenue, 
Scranton, Pa., for Free Art Book, describing their 
home study courses. Nine separate courses cover 
every need of the amateur or professional; are sim- 

‘ple, practical and cost less 
than the plates, film and 
material wasted monthly 
by uninstructed camera 
workers. No book study, 
Picture making with first 

lessons. Courses may be 
taken while on vacation 
tours. Please state 
whether beginner’s, 
amateur or pro- 
fessional instruo- 
tion is desired, 
Carers and Photo Buyply 
Derere sase maney by 
owning )œ postage 
far eur 200 rags 

eehaleges. 


More than 80,000 appointments made last 
year, Chances better than ever. Thousands 
we prepared have been appointed. Estab- 
lished 189%. Work confidential, No political 
infinenee needed, Common school education 
sufficient, Full particulars free concerning 
positions, salaries, examinations (held soon in 
every slate), sample questions, ete. 


National Correspondence Institute, 
18-40 2d Nat'l Bank Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


GOOD PIANO TUNERS 
Eam $5 to $15 per da , 


c Tunea- 


($ -r | mot necessary, 
; er i $ Write for free booklet. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL, 26 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 


$e es epg a es ee ge iget 
Iso Musical 

POEMS WANTED, 2159 Musical Com- 

Royalty, Publish and Popularize, We Com- 

and A nge melody FREE charge. 


GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO.,/188 W. 7 
Digitized by $ 
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Breaking Through 


BY W.C. MORROW 
[Concluded from page 598] 


wonderful glow. Thus refreshed, he descended 
the slope on the farther side’ and came to a 
morass threaded bya friendlystream. Attheedge 
of the bog he halted and looked keenly about. It 
had been two years since his last visit to this 
spot, and, though his memory of the woods 
was excellent, he now found himself dull and 
his vision bad. Ordinarily he would have found 
at once what he was seeking. Up and down 
along the margin he stumbled, straining his 
dim eyes, crawling sometimes and using groping 
hands in the search. Surely no one else could 
have come upon this remote spot, found the 
treasure, and taken it away! 

At last! It had seemed to him a very long 
time; but all else was submerged in the joy of 
the first triumph, the first elation, that the lad 
had felt in many, many a day. Every shadow 
that had lain on his conscience vanished, every 
shame that had cursed his years was swept 
away, all bitterness took flight, and something 
fine and sweet raced through him deliciously. 

There was no waste of precious time in hunt- 
ing for something with which to dig. Then, 
too, the glorious sun had mounted, and was 
pouring its flood of light and warmth on his 
work and him. Like the tines of a digging-fork 
his fingers sank into the ground. 

The precious treasure, hugged gently, rever- 
ently, with a fierce sense of protection, was 
balm to every hurt. With it thus clasped, the 
boy laboriously made the ascent of the ridge on 
his return, and paused on the summit. There 
was something strange in the distance with 
which the descending slope to the road stretched 
so far, so bewilderingly far. Hecontemplated it, 
and wondered if he could compass it in a life- 
time. The impulse to go on—for this last task 
was only half done—overcame the check from 
the illusion, and he started down. His knees 
developed a foolish way of suddenly flexing and 
seating him hard on the ground. At first it was 
annoying, but when it happened the second 
time the absurdity of it, and the ridiculous sud- 
deness of the surprise that it caused, made the 
boy laugh aloud. It astonished him to hear 
himself laugh, for that was very unusual, and 
he wondered. But he rose, staggered on, and 
found himself chuckling inside,—a most aston- 
ishing thing! He could not imagine why he was 
doing it. When he dropped the third time his 
voice rang in so loud and merry a laugh that 
two blue jays came and scolded him terrifically, 
and he laughed at them till his tears ran. He 
was so absurdly happy that he feared he would 
hug his treasure too hard. 

If only his mother were with him, that she 
might see how funny it all was, and laugh and’ 
be happy with him, and then walk with him 
hand in hand through the beautiful woods, 
while he showed her all the wonderful things 
that he knew! But no; his sisters and his 
father must be with them,—and Grace, of 
course,—and Andy, too,—and the teacher; and 
dear old grandmother must not be left out. 
What a glorious time they would all have 
together! 

The boy started, for a sweet, coaxing smother 
had suddenly fallen on him. He fought it 
away and rose with great difficulty and in some 
alarm lest he should not reach the road. On 
he lurched, clinging to the bushes as he swayed, 
trying not to laugh, for he had an idea that he 
was very crass and silly. He saw the road, only 
a rod away, and suddenly reflected that he was 
not presentable. Though staying till night 
would delay the completion of his task, there 
was no help for it, and he was content, and 
laughed because he was. And he knew that 
he really needed rest; for suppose his legs should 
practice those grotesque eccentricities in the 
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Largest Shoe Business in the World 
The “ticks” of time tell the story of this great Institution. 
“ Tich’—a pair a second” means ‘Hamilton Brown has a daily capacity 
of 48,000 pairs of shoes, 
“ > , . ” x 
Tick’—a pair a second means Hamilton Brown employs 5,500 
highest type of Specialty Shoemakers. 
“Tich’—a pair a second” means Hamilton Brown is the largest 
consumer of leather in the world, 
“ Tick’ —a pair a second” means Hamilton Brown shoes are 
sold from 16,000 retail stores. 


“ Tick’—a paira second” means Hamilton Brown is able 
to produce the best shoes 
for the least money. 


This is a 
photographic 
reproduction of 
our Six (6) great 
Specialty Factories 
and Administration 
building—grouped. 
Capacity 48,000 pairs < 
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workmanship, which will appeal to every man whc 
of shoes, there is none to compare with the 


For elegance and fineness of 
appreciates a good pair 


To Retail Merchants: 


To insure prompt delivery of goods—we carry a stock at all times of not less than $1,500,000.00, 
thereby enabling our customers to keep their stocks complete, This year we have an unusual plan 
to help sell shoes. We would like to explain our methods to every merchant, WRITE US. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE Co 


ST. LOUVIS USA. 


* FIDELITY AND CASUALTY 0. 


OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 


1876 190€ 


FIDELITY 

“It requires no stretch of one’s imagination to say that the Fidelity and 
LIABILITY Casualty Co. has been a leader in casualty underwriting, and that its stalwart 
ACCIDENT growth is in a large measure due to the policy of the management of studying 
HEALTH the needs of the public and supplying the demands for various lines of casualty 
——_— insurance at adequate rates. There is no experiment about the company. Its 
STEAM BOILER| management may be depended upon to co-operate in what are deemed to be the 
ELEVATOR | best interests of casualty underwriting, and at the same time will not hesitate to 
ELEVATOR stand alone in what it believes to be a right position. A builder and not a 
PLATE GLASS demoralizer in the workshop of casualty underwriting may truly be said of the 
BURGLARY Fidelity and Casualty Co.”— The Insurance Advocate, May, 1906. 
REEERE R SUR 
FLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 


CAPITAL, - $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS, - 


DIRECTORS: 
WM. J. MATHESON, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
W. G. LOW, HENRY E.PIERREPONT, 
J. G. MCCULLOUGH, ANTON A. RAVEN. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns C 
Aviva A 


$1,993,361.71 


DUMONT CLARKE, 
WM. P. DIXON, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, 


A, B. HULL, 
GEO. E. IDE, 


JOHN L. RIKER, 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVEL’ 
GEO. F. SEWARD, 
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YOU WILL FIND 
GOOD COCOA 


IN EVERY CUP OF 


ra Baker’s 


Absolutely 


with a 


pure, 
most delicious 
flavor, made by 
a scientific 


` 


E> the best co- 


blendingof 


atent Ofiee coa beans 


Registered U.S. P 


grown in different parts of 


the 


4 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


world. 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


HEELS of NEW RUBBER 


What is it that you aspire to in life? 


Health is the first consideration. Rubber heels 
procure more health to the square inch than any- 
thing in evidence. That’s a fact!—my teacher told 
me so, and he told me to teach it to my friends. 

I dislike to admit that rubber heels area benefit, but 
I have to. Come down to business and be honest with 
yourself—rubber on your heels is the correct thing. 
Be sure and secure O’Sullivan’s; they are the only heels 
of New Rubber. Remember the name when ordering— 
don’t cost you any more. Any dealer or the makers, 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., - Lowell, Mass. 


CATCHY [Tics 


aro 60 ots. each. 
In order to put 
these bite in 


= Sry -a Krs e 
throug! e 
U. 8., we'llsendany cuafor Sa oe for eres prepaio. 
aj lication Davide. An easy, rayertal melody. 
y Faith In Thee ts "very popular “0E: 
A Whispered Thoaght $0, seen 
| Don't Know Where I'm Goin’ But i'm On My Wa 
. ON aSa wf raptor Songs ) 
Indian Summer Beautiful, languorons sot of 
Let M Ki M oodi woe ealed with 
e Kiss mamma Bye melody and pathos. 
J. W. JENKINS’ 
SONS MUSIC CO, 
Dept. 8, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


road, and somebody should see! He sat down, 
carefully guarding his treasure, to wait in happy 
patience. He would not sleep, and so lose 
something of his conscious peace, something of 
thinking about what was going to happen at 
the end. No, he must not sleep. 

The frantically joyous barking of a dog 
standing over him—not at all like the deep 
baying of Frazier’s bloodhound,—woke the boy, 
and he tried to raise his head, but it fell back 
like lead. He laughed drowsily in quiet happi- 
ness, as he feebly patted the devoted head. 

“Dear old Cap,” he said. “You came, 
did n’t you?” 

Messengers from Elderby’s and Carmichael’s 
had brought strange news to the boy’s parents. 
In alarm they had started out in the surrey, tak- 
ing Cap, in the sure faith that he would find 
theirson. They had seen that Andy was re- 
covering,—he had been much more frightened 
than hurt. It was they whose crashing through 
the bushes the boy heard after Cap had an- 
nounced his find. They halted and paled when 
they saw the torn, bruised, helpless figure smil- 
ing at them from the ground, and so full of 
loving gladness merely to see them that there 
was no room for surprise at their being there. 
The mother was quicker than the father; she 
ran forward and fell on her knees beside her 
son. 

“My boy!” she cried in a choke. 

He took her hand and smiled into her face. 
In all her life she had never seen a smile so 
sweet, so happy. With his free hand he lifted 
his treasure. 

“Mother,” radiantly, “here it is!” 

“What, my poor dear?” 

“Don’t you remember? I told you two years 
ago that I’d found it, and you said you’d be 
very glad if I’d bring it to you when I came 
this way again.” 

She opened the parcel, wrapped with so fond 
care in leaves and damp moss. 

“Why, it’s the rare and beautiful fern, and 
you were taking it to me! Bless your dear 
heart!” and, much to his surprise, she began to 
cry. 

» » 


John D. Rockefeller on a Bicycle 


HERE lives in Philadelphia a former Cleveland 
woman, who, not many years ago, knew the 
Rockefeller family intimately, and she tells to-day of 
one little happening, which came under her eye in 
those early days, and which throws an eminently 
characteristic if not a wholly new light upon the great 
oil magnate. 
“It was at the time of the bicycle craze,” says she, 
“and in the Rockefeller stables, out at the Forest Hill 
country place, were quite a dozen wheels of all sizes 
and makes for the use of the family and its guests. 
One afternoon a lot of us had gone down to start for 
a little ride about the place when Mr. Rockefeller 
appeared and joined us, accompanied as he always was 
on such excursions by a certain ‘Tom’ something, his 
instructor in riding. We had gone perhaps a quarter 
of a mile, and were whecling along a sort of bridle 
path, when ‘Tom,’ who was in the lead, turned and 
nodded significantly at Mr. Rockefeller, almost at the 
same instant making a sharp turn to the right. His 
employer tried to make the same turn and promptly 
fell off. So did I, and the two or three who brought 
up the end of the line. It wasa decidedly sharp turn, 
and no one short of a skilled wheelman would be 
expected to take it in the saddle. 

“No talk of that sort, however, would satisfy Mr. 
Rockefeller. His man ‘Tom’ had done it, and he was 
going to do it himself. ‘There’s going to be nothing 
on these grounds you can do and I can’t,’ said he. It 
was not only that, though. He was insistent that we 
should all of us keep at the silly turn till we, too, 
should ride around it, and there we stuck, the entire 
half dozen of us, for more than an hour, till at length 
each one had made the trip to the satisfaction of the 
host. 

“I had gone out for pleasure; I came home worn 
out,—but to have heard ‘John D.’ talk about it all 
evening through you might have supposed he had done 

something praiseworthy as well as supremely selfish.” 


w E 

How many people have bartered all the joy of 
living for the doubtful pleasure of snipping cou- 
pons |— Bartlett. 
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SUMMER SUSPENDERS 


If you cannot wear a belt without suspender 
support you will enjoy the light,cool and coim- 
tortable feeling of Bull Dog Suspenders. 
No hot weather sagging—no sipping of buckles 
or tangling of harness, No fraying of corts 
or breaking of ends annoys the man who wears 
the sim ple, sensible and serviceable Bull Dog 
Suspenders. They stand the hot weather 
test—the severest test of suspender quality— 
That's why they OUTWEAR THKEE £ 


\ PAIR OF THE OTHER KINDS, 


Pata pair on your back and, our eons for ( 

Hit, you'll always wear them hereafte 

In regular size, extra lengths, also youth’ s 

size and light and heavy weights, 

Your dealer will cheerfully sell them {f he is 

not out of them—It he 18, we will send a pair 
postpaid Jor 60 cents. 

HEWES 8 POTTER 

Dept. 16, 57 Lincon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


T] the old,complicated"‘germy™ 
wooden beds have given 


way to the simpler, cleaner 
sad far more beautiful “San- 
itaire’” Beds, the beds in 


which every point is open 
to fresh air and sunlight and 
in which dust cas't collect 


nor vermin breed. If you 
would sleep in clean/iners 
you can’t get along without 


one of these hygienic 


Ul ph Th aag V pe. 
d physicians urge thetr use, @ — i tS 
Their finishes are beautiful, hard and D] m Mafi re 
smooth. “Snowy White” and “San- dace Dans (> ess 
itaire Gold” and scores of others, a S 
Their exclusive designs are artistic, full of grace and originality. 
To there who write we will sod a mmple.of “Seewy White or 
FR E E “Sanitaire Gold” finished tubing, one of the handsome Snishes put ex 


“Sanitaire Meds,” and our book, ‘*How to Sleep Well." Adtres 
MARTON IRON & PRASS RED CO0., DOS Sanitaire Ave., Marion, Ind., U.S. A. 


Map of the World 


25 CENTS 


Valuable reference map in full colors, on 
heavy paper, 42x 64 inches, mounted on rol- 
lers, edges bound in cloth. Shows our island 
Possessions, Pacific Ocean Cables, Railway 


Lines and other features of Japan, China, 
W. B. KNISKERN, P.T. M., Chicano, IN. 
and ig S 
Eight Cents in postage sta; These cards are peawritall 
pas, Easter, Valentine and Bi a. copies of Famous 


Manchuria, Korea and the Far East. Sent 
. . 
Chicago & North-Western Railway 
For the purpose of intro 
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on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 
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the U.S. Captiol at Wash- 
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à T Teach Teach Sion Painting 


Show Card W riting or Lettering by mall 
and guarantee success. Only feld not over- 
crowded. me instruction is unequalled becanse 


practical, 

W rite for areo cal 
CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING, 
Dept. A, Detroit, Mich. 
~ Oldest and Largest School of lts Kind” 


a Day Sure S520 mgs 
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ou free; you 
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Write at once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 
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F ools and Their Money 


By FRANK FAYANT 
[Concluded from page 601) 


' with the company. They had withdrawn from 
wthe directorate, evidently, because they could 
` not lend their names to such wildcat promotion 
devices. Not many weeks later the mushroom 
bankers became involved in a peculiarly mal- 
odorous financial scandal, as the result of their 
flagrant manipulation in the curb market of an 
inflated mining stock,—the dismissal of an offi- 
cial of a national bank was an incident of the 
affair—but they were undismayed. The un- 
bridled booming of the industrial stock con- 
tinued, and the promoters are still spending 
thousands of dollars on this form of publicity. 
How much they have spent since they opened 
their hippodrome campaign can only be conjec- 
tured; the amount must be somewhere in six 
figures. Some of their announcements out- 
Hamilton the alliterative genius of the circus. 
For many months the press agent of this com- 
pany has been repeating this astounding state- 
ment: 

“The prospective value of stocks is 
unsurpassed, unparalleled; it is greater than 
any other security ever offered.” 

It is difficult to understand why the investing 
public, usually admitted only to the upper 
Stories, is permitted to share in this bonanza. 
But the promoters are generous. They want 
everybody to get in before it is too late. 

“Never again will you find such an oppor- 
tunity. It’s up to you to get all you can before 
the stock is withdrawn from the market.” 

One would imagine that one sach announce- 
ment would cause the stock (the advertisements 
do not state how much there is of it,) to be 
oversubscribed a hundredfold the very next day. 
But nothing of the kind has happened. Instead, 
the golden opportunity must be pictured week 
after week in the Sunday newspapers, at $1,000 
a page. Perhaps the public is blinded by the 
dazzle of these circus bills. 

“History will not only repeat itself, but will 
surpass itself, in making fortunes for in- 
vestors, as it did Bell Telephone stockholders, 
the profits of which to an original investor of 
$100 are more than $240,000 to date.” 

The Bell Telephone comparison is one of the 
happiest inventions of this rare optimist. He 
uses it with many variations. 

“One hundred dollars invested in Bell Tele- 
phone stock in twenty-five years increased to 
$200,000. The only difference between the Bell 
Telephone opportunity you missed and the 

opportunity you need not miss is in the 

e. » 


After the credulous investor has swallowed | 
that he scarcely needs to learn that “these | 


securities offer the greatest investment oppor- 
tunity in the world and will lay the foundation 
of your fortune.” But why putter around with 
the foundation? Why not erect the whole struc- 
ture at once? But the prospectus writer sur- 
passed himself in this: 

“There is more gold in sight for investors in 
— securities than has ever been taken from 
the world’s richest gold mines.” 

And still hard-headed bankers, who have 
been studying securities all their lives, scramble 
over each other to get hold of bonds that pay a 
paltry four per cent. The promises of the 
Brooklyn alchemist were not more glowing than 
these,—and he really started to do what he 
promised. The most charitable excuse for the 
sort of advertising used by these supposedly 
honest promoters is that their enthusiasm over 
the really remarkable invention they are capital- 
izing has carried them beyond the bounds of 
reason. We all remember that highly merito- 
rious scheme of Colonel Sellers to sell a million 
bottles of eyewash to a million Chinamen at a 
dollar a bottle. This acute optimism afflicting 
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BES ae BE- 


Outfitting Exclusively 
For Children 


(ae, 


We import, design, manufacture and retail ~ 
a great variety of every article of wear for children of 
all ages, including many exclusive styles and novelties. 


Write for 
New Fall Catalogue 


It lists over 20,000 items in children’s clothing, hats, shoes 
and dress accessories, and is well illustrated. Copy mailed on 
receipt of 4 cents to cover postage. Our Mail Order Depart- 
ment makes it easy to shop from any distance. 


Address Dept. 27, 


60-62 West 23d Street - NEW YORK 


We have no branch stores—-no agents 


Saws—Bits—Pliers—Files—Chisels—A wls—Braces—Drills— Planes 
Hammers—Gimlets—Hatchets—Screw-drivers—Axes—Wrenches 
Squares—Ice-picks—Lawn-mowers—Glass Cutters—Garden Tools 


All Tools—an y to for any use—so long as you want the very best of its kind may be 


S KEEN KUTTER 


Quality Tools 


Even if you want only a gimlet you want one that will bore straight 
and smooth without tearing the wood or losing its edge. To get 
it you simply ask fora Keen Kutter Gimlet. So it is with any 
other tools you can think of, together with Razors and Table 
Cutlery. There is no argument—no question—they are the best you can buy 
at any price. We have sold 100,000 Draw-knives and not one has proven de- 
fective. Isn’tit worth remembering? If your dealer doesn't keep Keen 
Kutter Tools write us. Sold and guaranteed for 37 years under this 
famous mark and motto: 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered 


Tool Book Free. 

SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 

St. Louis and New York, 
U. S. A. 


ARE You CHAINEDS 


Learn How to Make from $3,000 to sioi 
= in the REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


] teach you ae pega tegen nd Sk e pwera, Broke rage ana kny 
ne ithe nl. 
can lear 
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Hammer the Hammer 
Accidental Discharge Impossible 


Every owner of an Iver Johnson has 
a double feeling of safety. Safety as 
to protection of life and property, and 
absolute safety as to accidental dis- 
charge; for there is but one way to 
discharge the 


IVER JOHNSON 
auromaric REVOLVER 


AUTOMATIC 
and that is to pull the trigger. 
In addition to the safety features of 
the Iver Johnson is the knowledge of 
absolute reliability and accuracy and 
dependable quality. 


Iver Johnson Safety 


Hammer Revolver 


3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 


22 rim fire cartridge, 32-38 
center fire cartridge - =- - $5.00 


Iver Johnson Safety 
Hammerless Revolver 


SN -inch barrel, nickel-plated 
i] 


nish, 32-98 center $6 00 
. 


fire cartridge "=. 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting 
Goods dealers everywhere, 
or will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of price if your deal- 
er will not supply. 


Iwl's Head 
rademark 
n the 


full of firearm lore; 
gives important facts 
every owner of fire- 
arms should know; goes 
into details and illustrates 
by sectional views the peculiar 
construction of the Iver Johnson, 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
142 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York Office, 99 Chambers St, Pacific Coast, 
P. B, Bekeart Co., 2880 Alameda Ave., Alameda, Cal, 
European Office, Pickhuben 4, Hamburg, Germany. 


Iver Johnson Bicycles and Single Barrel Shotguns 


~ New Pngland 
-ONSERVATORY 


a Founded 
1553. 


OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 

A steady growth of over fifty years has developed this 
Conservatory into agreatorganization, and itis now the 
largest and beat equipped school of music in America, 

Every department under special masters. 

The Concerts, Recitals and daily associations are in 
themselves worth more to the student than the cost of 
tultion, Practical normal classes, 


Term opens 
Sept. 20, 1900, 


Graduates are In much demand na teachers and 
musicians. A nomber of free violin scholarships avail- 
able for 1906. For year book address, 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. | 


PRO CHRISTO 


A Chureh 
] Sehoot 
for Boys 


G HARDE NC ITY. NEW YORK 
ghteen m lea fr om New Yi rk City, midway between the 
umd and the Sen bject is the thorough preparation of 
oye fur cotie: it thee an eflicient corps of masters, fully 
1utpped Inboratories, and well appointed school and class- 
vonis, The Cluett Gymnasinm, with ite awimming pool, track 
and the Meany Athletic eld, with 

alland football fe! t 
y for the physi 
identa \ iaito ore always welcome. 
PRED'HR i. GAMAGE. 


nd complete Appa: 


Fe vr catale 
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company promoters often makes honest men 
appear in strange guise. It is highly infectious, 
and Sometimes strikes whole communities as it 
did in the days of the South Sea bubble. 

Just. now some public-spirited citizens in 
Kansas are trying to fight the oil octopus by or- 
ganizing an independent oil company. They 
have been spending their money liberally for 
space in the Eastern newspapers to attract buy- 
ers of their stock at twenty cents a share. 
These advertisements, so detailed in their esti- 
mates of enormous earnings and so extravagant 
in their promises of dividends, must make the 
promoters of Amalgamated Copper wonder 
what their “crime” really was. The promoters 
of Amalgamated made no extravagant claims 
for their stock. They recommended it as a 
stock that would yield a satisfactory average of 
dividends and that ought to increase in value. 
Amalgamated Copper stock has been on the 
market now for seven years. It has weathered 
a storm in the copper trade, is paying a substan- 
tial dividend, and is selling above par. What 
would the community have said if Mr. Stillman 
and Mr. Rogers and Mr. Rockefeller had ad- 
vertised : 

“Amalgamated Copper stands one thousand 
chances to one of going to $500 a share, or five 
times its issue price.” 

These three estimable gentlemen would have 
been taken either to Sing Sing Prison or the 
Matteawan asylum, and the frenzifiers would 
have frothed at the mouth. But these estimable 
citizens of Kansas announce to the public, at a 
cost of forty cents a line: 

“This investment stands one thousand chances 
to one of going to $1.00.per share, or five times 
its present selling price.” 

e oil promoters would be laughed out of 
any banking house for making such a statement. 
They, too, are afflicted with acute optimism. 
They have evidently been reading the wonder- 
tales of the other press agent who is going to 
exhaust all the world’s gold mines to pay divi- 
dends on the “unsurpassed, unparalleled invest- 
ment.” The Hamiltonian press agent describes 
his stock as “the greatest investment opportunity 
in the world.” The Kansas press agent is more 
modest. He refers to the oil stock as “the great- 
est investment offered in the United States.” 
His acquaintance with European securities, evi- 
dently, is not intimate enough to warrant him 
making a more sweeping statement. He figures 
how the company “will save yearly in freights 
alone enough to pay thirty per cent. on the in- 
vestment,” and he promises that ‘‘ dividends will 
not only commence at once, but will continue 
and double and treble.” Did the promoters of 
Amalgamated dare make any such promise as 
that? And still these very promoters of Amal- 
gamated are the men the oil promoters of Kan- 
sas are branding as criminals. The promoters 
of Amalgamated offered their stock to the well- 
to-do, to experienced investors who could take 
$10,000 or $100,000 worth of it; the Kansas 
promoters are angling for smaller fish,—‘‘men 
of limited means,” who can buy the stock on 
the installment plan, like the furniture of a 
Harlem flat, “$100 shares, $3 down and six 
monthly payments of $3.” 

It is not to the experienced investors, who 
look upon a six per cent. income as a bonanza, 
that the parasite promoters appeal. They paint 
their wonder pictures of sudden wealth for the 
army of 7,500,000 American savings-bank de- 
positors, whose pass books foot up to more than 
$3,000,000,000. To the owners of this vast col- 
lection of savings, earning a mere three or four 
per cent. in bank, the parasite promoter sends 
his message (in a recent “New York Herald” 
advertisement) : 

“ Money lying in bank does no good to you or 
any one else.” 

But this sophist knows as well as any banker 
that this “money lying in bank” is earning for 
the army of depositors more than $300,000 
every day of the year; and that it is the very 
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of our make is the word Knox in the label, 
but it’s a most important thing to look for. 
Its importance, however, is not entirely due 
to “‘prestige,” for when you buy a 


KNOX 


you secure a hat of the finest materials and of un- 
equalled wearing quality—to say nothing of a style 
which is World-Standard. In other words you have 
paid for what the label represents — five dollars’ 
worth of hat. 


Knox agents are showing the Fall and Winter 
styles in Men's and Women's Hats in all 
the principal cities of the United States. 


Nearly everybody can wear Shur-Ons. Enough 
shapes to fit almost any nose. Neat, comfortable, 
steady and won't c ome off till you take them or. 

Atall opticians, ‘*Shur-On * on the mounting. 

Any broken part of 


mountings replaced free 
within one year by any o ptic inn in the United States, 
Valuable book free, “£ycology” is tull of tn- 
formation on the care of the eyes. Send us your 
optician’s name and get a copy free. 
E. KIRSTELN SONS CO., Dept. N, 
Established 1864 Rochester, N. W. 


“The Morley Phone” 


A miniature Telephone for 
the Ear—invisibie, easily ad 
justed and entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low sounds and 
whispera plainly heard. Over 
fifty thousand sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises, There are but 
fow cases of deafness that cannot be 
benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY COMPANY 


Dept. P, 31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia. 


Motion Pictures 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY aa our in- 
struction Book and ‘‘Business Guide™ tells ait. 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
tizing Posters,etc, Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
a man with a little money to show In churches, 

vol houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over "$200 per night. Others 
do it, why not you? It's easy; write to os 
and we'll tell you how, Catalogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY co.. 455 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 


i" WABASH 
COASTER WAGON 


A substantial, general purpose wagon, 4 ins. 
g, 18 ins. wide; large, roomy box of hard 
Well balane ed to 
surne easily on nar- 
vheela (our exclusive 
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warp of the great business fabric of the nation. 
For this $3,000,000,000 does not “lie in bank.” 
It is spread all over the country, working every 
minute, in a thousand activities. 

The small investor who can be made to be- 
Jieve that his money “lying in bank” does no- 
body any good no doubt swallows such well- 
‘selected bait as some random morsels found 
scattered through the financial pages of New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia newspapers :— 


“The purchase of mining shares now is an 
open sesame to fortune making.” 

"I predict that this stock will soon advance 500 to 
2,000 per cent.” 

“One hundred per cent. profit guaranteed,—a safe, 
conservative investment.” 

“The company’s net earnings on its first three years’ 
output will more than equal its entire capitalization.” 

“Have you $50? You can make $3,000 for $100. If 
you can save $2.00 or more weekly you can make 
thousands.” 

“We can show you how $100 invested in a safe, solid 
business enterprise can be made to earn 400 per cent. 
yearly profit.” 

“If you wish to enter the road to wealth write us and 
learn how fabulous fortunes have been made by small 
investments.” 

“ Actually making and paying 48 per cent., and the 
dividends will be doubled when new property is 
acquired.” 

“ We predict 300 per cent. profit for the present in- 
vestors within sixty days.” 

“These plantations yield a net profit on the invest- 


ment of from 6o per cent. to 120 per cent., annually.” - 


“Your investment will net 24 per cent., per annum. 
The man who puts his money into this proposition is 
not speculating. Far fromit. He is investing in a cer- 
tainty. All risk is over.” 

“Twenty-five million people, at 25 cents each, makes 
$6,250,000. But suppose only 100 people out of every 
thousand (and this is conservative,) visit our attraction. 
This would mean $625,000 annually. This would mean 
that you would receive the first year and every year 
thereafter nearly three times your original investment 
in dividends alone.” 


Shade of Colonel Sellers! What a child you 
were at figures! 


[Mr. Fayant’s next article will appear in SUC- 
CESS MAGAZINE for October. It will show 
how “ wildcat” promoters fleece the public.] 

» Y 


A Hopeless Situation 


ANK GILLMORE, the actor, tells the following story 
about his aunt, Miss Sarah Thorne, who was 
leading woman at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, many 


ago. 
“Miss Thorne was given a part in ‘The Masked 
Prince, the second piece of the evening,” said Mr. 
Gillmore. “‘Glancing through her part hastily at 
breakfast, she noticed that there was one scene in which 
she had so little to say that it could be learned just be- 
fore going on. She decided to skip that scene and get 
to the longer es. 

“When night came, and my aunt made her appear- 
ance, she did very well in the first scene. In the second 
scene occurred the passages she had skipped in the 
morning. She rushed to the corner in which she left 
her book, but it was not there. Finally, the stage 
manager, receiving no response to his repeated calls, 
sought her out and pushed her on the stage. There 
she was, before a large audience, without the slightest 
idea of what she was supposed to do or say. The 
scene was a court room. At a high desk, sat the pre- 
siding judge, letter-perfect in his part, because he had 
it ready to read from the papers in front of him. A 
trial was taking place, and Miss Thorne, to her horror, 
discovered that she was tobe the principal witness, 
on whose answers hung the entire plot of the play. 
The judge adjusted his spectacles, looked at his part, 
and said in solemn tones, “The witness will now state 
what she saw the prisoner do on this particular night.’ 

“What was she to answer? She glanced around 
helplessly, She had n't the faintest idea what she had 
seen the prisoner do on that particular night. The 
critical moment had arrived; some one must speak, but 
she could n’t. Her eye alighted on one of the characters 
in the play, who looked particularly reliable. He looked 
like a person who could get one out of any sort of 
difficulty; so, pointing at him, she exclaimed in im- 
pressive tones, ‘Ask that man!’ 

“The entire cast seemed disconcerted by this remark. 
They did not know precisely what ought to be said, 
but ‘instinct told them something was wrong. The 
judge, thinking he might have made some mistake, 
turned over a couple of pages of manuscript, and, 
having convinced himself on this point, again addressed 
the witness. My aunt glanced at the uncomfortable 
gentleman, and, no other idea coming to her, again 
exclaimed, ‘Ask that man!’ This concentration of 
public attention was too much for him, and he sneaked 
off the stage, with a feeble ‘Excuse me.’ Of course, 
the situation was a hopeless one, and the curtain had 
to be rung down.” 
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LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


FOR STEAKS, CHOPS. & å 
COLD MEATS, 


ean AVIES.etc. 


John Duncan's 


PEERLESS 
eee SEASONING. 


2 _— 
at your home. Fora limited time we will give free, for advertising pur- 
poses, % music lessons for beginners or advanced pupils on either 
Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, Violin or Mandolin, (your 
expense will only be the cost of postage and the music you use, which ia 


small). We teach by mail only and guarantee success, Established seven years. Hundreds write: “ Wish I had heard of your school before.” 
Write to-day for booklet, testimonials and free tuition blank. Address: U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC Box 4G, 19 Union Sq., N.Y. 


Brings Back the Old-Time Melodies 


How the dear old Southern melodies sung and played upon the 
Victor bring back the old-time thrill! 

Exquisitely blended voices, fine instrumentation and faultless records bring out the rich 
harmony and sentiment of these cherished songs in full perfection. You have never truly 
known their touching beauty and power till you have heard them on the Victor, 

Here are a few out of hundreds— 


4419. By the Swance River Pryor’s Band 10 in. 5 Little Alabama Coon Haydn Quartet with Orchestra 10 in 
6568. ury Me Back to Old Virginny 10 in, 4a Has t k 
ayda Quartet with Orchestra e Massa's in the Col 
g0. Vixte > í Fin * My Old Kentucky 
1550. Dixie P 3 nå 10 in. j 
1100. Dix ch. 10 in, ) My Old Kentucky Home 
NNOL. xie } i mes 12 in. Miss Morgan with Or 
INEA. Wear e Ohio x du 7& Win. = +» Old Folks at Home 7& tv 
Rosy. g erts ¥ sh 10 in, Miss Morgan with Or a 
1845. ith 3y Moon’ t 10 in. ve Adel 


3 Quartet with Orchestra 


hest 


4726. j e 10 in, 
H srtet with Orchestra Old Black Jo Lower 
DNA. Johnson 7 &10 in. 4514. Sounds from Dixie 
125. The Cornfeld Medicy Haydn Qı 
4515. Turkey in de Straw Golden with Orch 
4108 Whistling Coon Kernel) with Orchestra 
Ask any Victor Dealer to play them for you. 


Or write us for complete catalogue. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden N J Digitize J 
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The "Best" Tonic 


When you are nervous, sleepless or fagged 
out, try a small glass of Pabst Extract, morn- 
ing, noon and night. It will aid your digestion, 
steady your nerves, bring you refreshing sleep 
and build you up physically. 


25 Cents at all druggists. 
Insist upon the original. 


Pabst Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sunbura, Poison lvy, 
Prickly Heat, 
Mosquito Bites, Etc. 


quickly relieved by 


Hydrozone 


This remedy will allay and subdue 
inflammation in a remarkable manner 
and can be used as directed with abso- 
lute safety, as it is as harmless as water. 


Eminent Physicians have success- 
fully prescribed this remedy for over 
15 years. 

To demonstrate its healing prop- 
erties, I will send a 


25c BOTTLE FREE 


to anyone filling coupon and enclos- 
ing 10 cents to pay postage,—only 
one bottle to a family. 

Beware of concoctions of Oil of 
Vitriol, Sulphurous acid and water 
bearing similar names, 

Sold by leading druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 


Chemist and Graduate of the *'Reole Centrale 

doo Arts ot Manufactures do Paris” (France) 
57 Prince Street 
New York City 
FREE! 

1106. NOY Valuable book- 

let on How 


to Treat 
Diseases 


bottle of ~ 
Hydrozone, for `y 
which I enclose 5^ o, 
10c. to pay forward- œ~ SO, 


ing charges. Coupon A Va 
+3 


good only until Oct 
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THE SNARE 


By FRANK SAVILE 
[ Concluded from page 607] 


niche just as fast as you know how! Don’t losea minute! 

“ He shook his head,—he gave a sort of gasp. 

“*T can’t stand it!’ he quavered, and then stopped, 
with a sudden jerk, to look behind him. Old Brand 
ant his daughter had just strolled down to the wharf 
side. 

“ Mary looked at our Spanish friend inquiringly. 

“*What is it that you can’t stand, Señor Garcia?’ 
she asked, while the smile in her eyes showed that she 
had a good suspicion. I couldn’t help admiring the 
way he pulled himself together. The whiteness van- 
ished from his face. He bowed and laughed. 

“*T have been rubbing noses with a shark, señorita, 
he said, ‘and it was a new experience. Doubtless, 
after another expedition or two, I shall learn to walk 
arm in arm with all the monsters of the deep.’ 

“ ‘Then you are going on with it?’ I asked, bluntly. 
He looked at me with a queer expression. 

“ ‘And, indeed, why not, Sevtor Davis ?’ he answered 
quietly, and the matter was considered settled. For 
the next fortnight he changed shifts with me, or worked 
at my side, as t had done, while the latter managed 
the engine and superintended the Malays. He was a 
wonderfully adaptable man, was Pedro, and before the 
week was over went down like an old hand. Unfor- 
tunately East fell ill again in a little while, and more 
seriously this time. I thought Pedro showed very nice 
feeling about it. ‘There is only one thing to be done,’ 
he said, ‘and that is for me to get the engine and dynamo 
running so that they can be left to themselves for an 
hour or so ata time. I shall have to stoke up carefully, 
and then come and join you.’ 

“This anxiety to work—and to work double ties, 
too,—was so unlike a Spaniard, that I began to think 
I had misjudged the man. For, ever since his mad 
appeal to Mary, I had done little but heartily dislike 
him. It was only an instinct, but—well, instincts often 
give as good results as cold reason. What follows 
proves it. 

“The evening of the day that East fell ill, we ar- 
ranged it all. I was to go below, as usual, and, after 
setting the gear running, he was to follow me. It was 
with this understanding that I went down the next 
morning. 

“I sank through the thick of the seaweed. The 
open floor of rock which we had hewed for the founda- 
tions, and the banks of pig iron around it, were the 
only spots free of the growth. It was like falling into 
an empty room, walled around with many-colored 
tapestries, to sink into that clear space among the weed. 

“ Just before my lead-soled feet touched the bottom, 
I felt a queer sensation; then I noticed with surprise 
that coils and coils of the wire rope which we used for 
derricking had been wound about the heaped mass of 
metal. The next instant, as if an enormous hand had 
closed about my whole body, and with a stunning 
shock, I was dashed against the nearest pig of iron! 

“T blinked and coughed. I could move my copper 
helmet, but my breast, which was pressed against the 
pie, was immovable.. I struggled. I placed both 

ands against the rough casting and thrust at it with 
all my strength. It was no use. The steel studs at 
the junction between my dress and breastplate seemed 
glued to the pigs! I fought—I wriggled, feeling as if 
I had suddenly dropped into the heart of a nightmare. 
The whole thing seemed such an arrant impossibility! 
I was being held a close prisoner by—nothing! 

“I give you my word of honor that for the next few 
minutes I did not know whether I was mad or sane. 
The situation was beyond an ordinary man’s under- 
standing. There was I, squirming upon that iron like 
a stranded tadpole upon the edge of a pond, my limbs 
free, my head at liberty, but my chest anch down 
as firmly as if it was fettered by iron bands! 

“In my first bewilderment I began to yell, just as if 
I could summon assistance! Then I put up my hand 
and gave three pulls at my life line. Almost imme- 
diately it was jerked tight from above, strained at my 
waist until I thought I should have been cut in two, and 
then—broke, not a yard above my head. I saw the 
released end flick up into the seaweed, and, in spite of 
my plight, had a clear mental vision of the two Malays 
tumbling head over heels at the other end. 

“How I passed the next quarter of an hour I can 
hardly tell. They talk of a drowning man seeing all 
his life pass before him. I had no time for that. All 
I could think of was Mary—Mary, left without me,— 
Mary, as good as a widow,—Mary, with Pedro to deal 
with, and no protecting arm beside her except her old 
and half-helpless father. I fought and struggled till 
my exertions exhausted me. 

“And then,—the shock of it made me jib like a 
frightened horse,—something jarred against my head- 
piece, and Pedro’s voice, in the queer, stifled whisper 
which one hears through a copper helmet under water, 
was in my ears. He had come down behind me un- 
seen. I gave a great sigh of relief. , 

“Flustered though I was, I could not help noticing 
that there was no surprise in his voice. His tone 
seemed unconcerned. 

“Well, Señor Davis ?’ he was saying, calmly, ‘well ?’ 

“‘I'm held!’ I shouted, excitedly. ‘Something is 
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I WILL MAKE YOU 


) Prosperous 


y If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today, no matter where you live or what your 
occupation, I will teach you the REAL ESTATE, 
GENERAL BROKERAGE AND INSURANCE BUSINESS 
thoroughly by mail; no business, trade or pro- 
fession in the world today offers better oppor- 
tunities to progressive men without capi- 
tal; practical co-operation has opened the 
doors everywhere to profits never before 
dreamed of. I will appoint you SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE of my company, the 
largest and strongest co-operative 
Realty Company in the world; furn- 
ish you large, weekly list of choice 
salable properties and investments; 
help you secure customers; afford 
you the constant advice and co-op- 
eration of our powerful organization 
with over 2,500 assistants. I have 
had lifelong successful experience 
and have helped hundreds of inex- 
perienced men toimmediate and per- 
manent success and I will help you. 
This is an unusual opportunity 
for men without capital to be- 

come independent for life, 


Cut out this ad and send for my free 
booklet, proof of my statements and full 
particulara, Address nearest office, 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres’t 
NAT'L CO-OPERATIVE REALTY Co, 

40 ATHENAEUM BLDG., CHICAGO 

40 EVANS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. O. 


B% is a little better than most small investors receive—but 
no more than savings should yield while being free from 
speculation, Investors of stall amounts will do well to in- 
vestigate our business, which has been established over 13 
years, and conducted under New York Banking Dept. 
supervision, We are paying oo 
per year on accounts subject to 
withdrawal at your option. Start 
at any time—earnings reckoned 
for each day and remitted by 
check quarterly, semi-annually or 
compounded. Patrons all over the 
country, among whom are prom- 
inent merchants, manufacturers 
and professional men, Assets 
$1,750,000. Write for particulars, 
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3 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 
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have other “prize winners” in these books of plans 

163 Costing $2000 to $2500, 21.00 
174 + $2500 to $2000., 1.00 
159 béd $3000 to $1000., 1.00 


We 
78 Cottages less than #800., 80.50 
ph Costing ROO to 1200 50 

136 ** i200 to #1600 1.00 

1s t 1600 to $2000 1.00 | 154 “ $1000 and upward 1.00 


THE KEITH CO., Architects, 808 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval, without a cent deposit 
freight prepaid. DON'T PAY A CENT if 
not satistied after using the bicycle ro days. 
DO NOT BUY3;""°:02 2 

of tires from any- 
one at any price until you receive our latest 
S art catalogues illustrating and describing 


every kind of bicycle, and have learned our 
unheard of prices and marvelous new offers. 
ONE EN is all it will cost you to 
v write a postal and every- 
ten thing will be sent you free postpnid by return 
mail. You will get much valuableinformation, De 
not walt, Write it now. Tires, Conster-brakes, 
Built-up Wheels and all sundries at half usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P15, Chicago 
“How to Remember” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publication, 


You are no greater intellectually than your memory. 
z My course ts simple, inexpensive, Increases bus- 
iness Capacltt, social standing; gives an alert, ready 
memory for names, faces and business details, Develo S will, conver- 
gation, speaking, etc. My Booklet,“ How to Remember” sent free. 
DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 196 KIMBALL MALL CHICAGO 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a theoretical and practical course In ELECTRICITY, 
complete In one year. Students actually construct Dynamos, 
Motors, etc., and are trained for good positions in electrical 
industries. Graduates hold good positions. Fourteenth year 
opens September 26. Send for free Gatalog to W, N 
WESTON, Secretary, Station G, Washington D. Cc, 
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nklin cars for 1907 


Il models have new, larger and more 
irious bodies, larger wheels and longer 
el-bases, without increased weight; automatic 
“change; and absolutely quiet engine. . 
o change whatever has been made in the 
nective Franklin engineering, design or 
truction, Their correctness has been dem- 
rated during the past season more trium- 
itly than ever. But, in these 1907 models, 
abundant, net, always-available Franklin 
sr, Franklin economy, and Franklin comfort, 
arried to the highest point. 

»e G Four-Cylinder Light Touring-Car $1850 


ir passengers. 12 ‘* Franklin horse-power.’’ Three-speed sliding- 
unsmission. Shaft-drive. 35 miles per hour. 1400 pounds. 

2 most popular of all family cars. Light, strong, and in perform- 
jual to any “twenty.” The only small four-cylinder touring-car 
n America, 


[ype D Four-Cylinder Touring-Car $2800 

e passengers. 20 ‘* Franklin horse-power.’’ Three-speed sliding- 
insmission. Shaft-drive. 45 miles per hour. 1900 pounds. 

: ablest and most luxuriously comfortable on American roads, of 
-cylinder cars. > 


Type H Six-Cylinder Touring-Car $4000 

en passengers. 30 ** Franklin horse-power.’’ Three-speed slid- 
r transmission. Shaft-drive. 50 miles per hour. 2200 pounds. 
cylinder perfection. An unmatched combination of power, 
1, smoothness, flexible control and light weight. 


K : . i 
tte for 1907 catalogue, showing above models, and shaft-driven 
ut, Zandaulet and limousine. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
M.A. L.ALM. 


1907 Type D $2800 


1900 pounds. 45 miles an hour. 


ADIRONDACKS 


r place can be found than the Adirondacks 


is cool and bracing, the scenery beautiful and 
rfect rest that comes with the night is delightful. 
nderful region is reached from North, South, 
: by the ~ 


* America’s Greatest Railroad” 


“ee The Adirondack Mountains and How to Reach Them,’’ send 
| George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising Department, 
1, New York. 


DALY, Passenger ‘Traffic Manager, New Yorx 
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HAT you want is your kind 
of music. It may be class- 
ical or it may be “‘rag-time.” It 
may be the “hit” of the latest 


musical comedy or it may be 


a selection from ‘‘Faust.” 


With the 


i Edison Improved 
Phonograph 


you can have your kind of music 
and your friends can have their 
kind. This 
maker has no single specialty. It 


wonderful music- 


is a versatile entertainer. It pro- 
duces, with fidelity, the songs of 
all singers; the music of the mas- 
ters; the old tunes as well as the 


popular airs of the day. 


“*The American Nights Entertainment,” a booklet which 
will suggest many ways of making home more desirable than 
the club, which will help entertain friends, which will give 
ideas for money-making programs, sent free on request. 


National Phonograph Co. 
. 14 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


New York London Paris Berlin Brussels Sydney Mexico City 


THE CALCUMETER 


The Standard Desk Adding Machine 


This machine on your desk for totaling deposit sps expense accounts, ledger 
Mte, WH give ubsolutely correct results and save hours of tiine nsnally lost in locating 
errors, Ith “only durable adding machine thatis handy and servicenble. Guaranteed for three 
Gy years, Price, $1 o 880. 00, according to capacity. 20 DAYS’ FREE TRIA English Model 

farthings into pence, into shillings, into pounds, £5. Architects’ Model —i6th of an inch into Inches, into feet, $16. 


Send for catalog 4. MERBERT NORTH MORSE, 42 Green Bidg., Trenton, N. J* 


Local representatives in unoccupied 

W ANTED territory to look after renewals and in- 
crease the subscription list of the 

Success M acazıne on a commission or 

salary and commission basis. We have one of the largest agency forces in 
the world, but have not as yet secured local representatives in a number of 


' the October issue. 


good fields. Maybe your town is one of these. You can put in spare time 
only, or all of your time—it pays well either way. If you want to make 
enough money this summer to fulfill some cherished hope, here is your 
chance. Experience is n’t necessary—we undertake to teach you your work 
from the ground up by a new, exclusive and highly successful system of 
training by mail. This training alone is worth many dollars to any am- 
bitious person. 


THE SUCCESS BUREAU OF AGENCIES, Washington Square, New York City 
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above took him flying up into the forest of the surface 
weed. ; 
“I saw the huge, malignant eve mark him as he rose. 
A long tentacle snaked out. It reached him,—lapped 
about his shoulders. Another joined and yet another. 
The rope tautened about his head. It strained, cut 
deep furrows across his chest, and then broke,—as 
mine had broken against the resistance of his devilish 
device. Rapidly, and yet more rapidly, the suckers 
lit upon him,—thickly, and yet more thickly, the fear- 
ful arms wound themselves about his limbs. In one 
last wild gesture, his hands shot up, to be gripped and 
squeezed down about his distorted body. Crushed, 
strangled, swathed away from sight he was hugged in 
upon the orifice which gaped for him, and so vanished 
utterly, mere mangled carrion, who, a moment before, 
had been a living human soul! Satisfied with his prey, 
or disregarding me, where terror held me motionless 
upon thciron pile, the great octopus crawled sullenlyaside, 
emitting inky waves, which were his victim’s only pall’ 
* * * * * * * 
“And I? That awful sight completed what agony 
and passion had begun. I fainted, and did not return 
to consciousness till every trace of the monster's 
ing had vanished. Then, dropping my leaden soks, I 
rose,—to light, —to wholesome air and breathing, —to 
love,—toall the blessed hopes which life could hold again!” 


THE GLIDDEN TOUR 


The Lozier Car Arriving at St. Augustine, Canada 


=o 


JN the progress of American manufacture it is, in- 

deed, pleasant to record the great strides that have 
been made in automobiles, and specially those that 
are used for long tours over the more or less incon- 
sistent high-roads and by-roads of the country. The 
Glidden Tour, which covered a distance of over 1,2co 
miles from Buffalo to Bretton Woods, in New Hamp- 
shire, by a circuitous route through New York and 
Canada, proved beyond doubt the position that the 
motor car has taken as a means of travel. The Glid- 
den Tour was in every way a gigantic success. It was 
not run to demonstrate the break-neck speed of any 
particular car, but to prove the endurance powers and 
structural strength of the seventy automobiles that en- 
tered the contest. To prevent any unnecessary pers 
demerits were given to those who arrived at a check- 
ing point ahead of time, as well as to those who ar- 
rived behind time. 

Harry Palmer, who conducts the recreation and 
sports department of Success MAGAZINE, was specially 
commissioned to go over the route with the contestants. 
He was the guest of E. R. Lozier, of the Lozier Man- 
ufacturing Company. It was our intention to publish 
Mr. Palmer’s impressions of the Glidden Tour in this 
number, but to our keen disappointment we find it is 
impossible. 

It is not the province of a monthly magazine to 
publish anything in a hurry, and as Mr. Palmer did 


' not have sufficient time, between the close of the race 


and the day of going to press, to thoroughly read over 
his notes, marshal his facts, and discuss with various 
automobilists the pros and cons of the great event, we 
have to postpone the publication of his article until 
We promise that Mr. Palmer's 
observations will be important not only to the auto- 
mobile world, but to the public in general, as well, and 
will be well worth waiting for. We recently read in a 
French paper that the United States has proven to a 
greater extent than any other country, the wonderful 
strength of automobiles as touring cars. Mr. Palm- 
er's article will, in a general measure, show how much 


: of this is true. 


» Y 
“The king is the man who can.” 


a a 
“ Hard times has a good many relatives. It is 
the twin brother of the blues.” 


a a 
The most dangerous force in this country is the 
fortune with no character behind it. 
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Taking the Hoe to Congress 


By SAMUEL MERWIN 
[Concluded from page 605) 


influences will slip in and extend themselves until the 
field is theirs. It is just as necessary to watch con- 
gress as it is to watch your garden, reader. It is just 
as necessary to take the hoe to it now and then, if 
you expect any good thing to come out of it. And 
it is equally certain that once the majority of citi- 
zens do turn their attention to Washington, they can 
weed out the bad growth if they choose. Your con- 

an is your servant, and he knows it. Show 
that you mean business and he will obey you. He came 
very near to obeying you at the last session. Let him 
see that you are aroused and he becomes afraid of you, 
which is the same as saying that he is afraid of losing 
his job. 

But the sordid old A aig has been going on for a 
good many years. e intricate system of special 
legislation has been so built up and rounded out that 
to a considerable extent the present business system of 
the country is an outgrowth of it. There can be little 
doubt that the housecleaning which we seem to be on 
the point of undertaking at ashington will “unsettle 
business,” and seriously. We can not clean up con- 

» we can not launch out on a policy of est 
iegislation, and this is what really complicates the sit- 
uation,—without passing through a somewhat disor- 
dered phase,—commercially. You may be sure that it 
will not be accomplished without a desperate fight on 
the part of the gentlemen who are at present, thanks to 
tari a or subsidy or “joker” legislation, living off the 
country. 

The corporations must own congress. In some cases 
their very existence, in most cases some part of their 
profits, de nd on this ownership. “ We will be back,” 
says the Bb ist, or the railroads will lose those In- 
dian coal and oil lands in the territory, the value 
of which Senator La Follette seriously estimates at 
hundreds of millions; or the Watch Trust, the Steel 
Trust, the Lumber Trust, the Sugar Trust will lose their 
tariff “ protection,” and will be forced to lower their 

rices. ‘‘We must go back,” says the lobbyist, or a 
‘ radical,” a “dangerous” administration will really 
try to enforce the pure-food law, the railway-rate law, 
the meat-inspection law—and think what that would 
mean! Where would “conservatism” be then? 

This is why the next few sessions of congress promise 
to be among the most interesting and the most 
critical in our history. The lobbyists will be back. 
The most skillful legal prostitutes in the country will be 
retained to devise new ways of circumventing the 
public will. The basic principle of our inflated com- 
mercial structure, legislation in the interests of ‘“ pro- 
perty,” will be on trial for its life. The “ conserva- 
tives,” the men who run the corporations, must either 
fight or surrender; and you may as well make up 
your mind that they will fight. A few of them, the 
stupid ones, are still hoping that the clamor will 
“blow over;” but the wiser ones, I think, know bet- 
ter. They know that the fight will be to something 
very like a finish. 

There, I believe, you have the situation. The cor- 
porations must either own congress or consent to sur- 
render a part of the field. The people can own it if 
they are willing to fight hard for it. But it will be 
the hardest fight of a generation. The magazines, ex- 
cepting a few pe ones and a few time-serving 
ones, will still be at your service. The newspapers, for 
the greater part, will be working against you while 
apparently taking your part. And congress itself, your 
representatives assembled in your national capitol 
building, will play treachery, unless you make them 
fear you more than they fear the trusts. 

Yes, on that day in December when the noon whis- 
tles blow and the two flags flutter to the mastheads 
above the two wings of your capitol, Vice President 
Fairbanks and Speaker Cannon will bring down their 
gavels. Mr. Fairbanks’s attitude will hardly matter, 
for the senate still preserves the form of a deliberative 
body, and even a “radical” like La Follette can get 
recognition from the chair, if he fights for it. But it is 
different in the house. There the speaker is not a pre- 
siding officer, he is a party whip, and he recognizes 
only those who take his orders. His power is great, 
and he is against you. Remember that, reader. Can- 
non is against you. This fact may help to clear up 
certain things in your mind. Your “Uncle Joe” is 
very skillful; he says humorous things; he overwhelms 
ambitious young congressmen by referring to his thirty 
years or so in the house; he can be kind, almost pa- 
ternal, when he chooses; and when his patriotism and 
his political integrity are questioned, he will take the 
floor and fairly work himself up into a condition of 
Star-spangled eagle-olatry;—but he is against you. He 
does n’t care to "disturb business.” He is very much 
more deeply interested in the man who sells adulterated, 
even poisonous candy to your children than he is in 
your children when he pats them on the head. Why? 
Because the manufacturer helps to “ support the par- 
ty,” and the child does not. If he happens to read this 
paragraph, and if he thinks it wise to reply, he will 
ape 4 deny every word of it. But when you hear 

deny it, just recall his attitude when the Meat In- 
Spection Bill was before the house. 

I had rather some one else had undertaken the task of 
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The Coupon 
Below Has 
Brought 
Higher Wages 
to More Than 
75,000 
Poorly Paid 
Men. 


What Are You 
Going to DO 
About it 


í Here it is again, this big opportunity. Now, what ARE you 
| going to do about it? If you had filled out the coupon the 
' first time you saw it, it’s likely you would be holding a high- 
class position to-day. Within this past year, a host of peo- 
ple no better educated, no better off than yourself, have 
Started on the road to success by way of 
that coupon, and many of them are already 
earning twice what they- did & year ago. §§ MM °°, .;"7 "7". "cvs" ec er cer* 
Are you going to keep putting this off till International Correspondence Schools, 
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Why Not 
to You? 


bow { can qualify for a larget salary in the posi- 
ahead in the world? If you just make up tion before which I have mar 


ed X 
your mind now that you are going to be bet- Bevhinten Brattsenn 
bak: ‘ety > Telephone E 
ter off at this time next year the INTERNA- Bi iektine sept. 
TIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS will Mochan, Exgisess 
make the way easy for you, will bring to you 
by mail the training required to fit you quickly 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 


Ady ement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commereial Law for Con- 
tractors and Builders 


Surveyor 
Stationary Enginee: 


s A Illustrator 
for a responsible position in one of the occu- Civil Bervice 
mas rd Chemist 
pations listed on the coupon. The I. C. S. Textile MII Supt. 
Electrician 


will bring this training to you, mind, at 
your home, in your spare time, without in- 
terfering with your present duties. 

Just read that coupon again— 
and DO something about it. 
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Tourist Autokit 


CONTAINS 38 of the finest quality tools, especially selected for their adaptability to road use, 
conveniently packed in a strong, leather-edged canvas roll, ‘*7he Tourist” is the highest type 
of repairing outfit procurable and contains every needed tool for both permanent and emergency use. 
Weighs 18 pounds and is designed solely from the standpoint of utility and quality. 


Ask for Special Circular No. 2001 
If interested In high-grade carpenters’ tools, ask for our special catalog “Tool Outfits for Home Use * No. 2015 
Our lines include Builders’, Cabinet and Piano Hardware, Bolts, Screws, Nuts and Factory lies 


and all kinds of Small Tools for Wood and Metal Workers (also Benches and Tools for Manual T: ining). 
We deal with consumers direct and invite correspondence. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & C 
Hardware, Tools, Supplies and Piano Materials i 
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To the Man 
In Business 


It makes no difference what business you are in 
Dennison makes many things to help you. Indeed 
so numerous and varied are Dennison’s business helps 
that Dennison’s Dictionary is required to tell about them. 


DSennisond Dictionary 


is a very remarkable book of 245 pages. Its index shows you at a glance 
just what you need—without searching for it. Its illustrations in colors, 
picture for you the articles justas they are, while the text accurately describes 
all kinds of Shipping Tags, Merchandise Tags, Gummed Labels 
Seals, Dennison’s Glue, Paste and Mucilage in the patent pin tubes, 
Sealing Wax, Bank and Office Supplies, Factory Tags, Coin 
Cards, Pin Tickets, Crepe Paper, Tissue Paper, Gummed 
Paper, Price Tickets, Size Marks, Restaurant Checks, Bag- 
gage Checks, Coat Room Checks, Jeweler’s Fine Paper Boxes 
and hundreds of other articles, any one of which is an aid to the busi- 
ness or the home. Dennison’s Dictionary as a reference book is 
invaluable to every man in business, and yet it will be sent with ’ 
carriage paid if you request on your own letter head. 


Ask the dealer for Dennison's Goods. 


Address Dept. "15" at our nearest store. 


Dennison Manufaduiing Sompany 


The Tag Makers, 

BOSTON, 26 Franklin St. NEW YORK, 15 John St, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 128 Franklin St. 

ST. LOUIS, 413 North 4th St. 
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The Hoe-Man in the Making 


“The Child at the Loom” 


By Edwin Markham 


Edwin Markham has a message for you. 

Edwin Markham wrote ‘* The Man with the Hoe,’’ which stirred to its depths the complacency 
of the nation. That was a great message. But now he has a GREATER. 

Beginning with the September COSMOPOLITAN, Edwin Markham tells how «* The Man with 
the Hoe’’ is made—how, starting with a birth-state’ of ignorance and poverty, more than 2,000,000 
American children in this free America are crushed by slavery into mental and moral oblivion. 

Here, under your very eye, slavery of children! The pity, the shame, the horror of a condition which 
permits children to come into this great, beautiful world—and slavery—industrial slavery! And there are 
over 2,000,000 of them. It is horror enough that men and women are industrial slaves—but children—! 

Think of it—little ones with no time for play, no time for sunshine and laughter, no time for books 
and school—but time only for ignorance and sorrow and work—WORK that the money-grubbers may 
get more money, 

In the September COSMOPOLITAN is the first article of the series by Edwin Markham—*« The 
Child at the Loom.” 

At the looms of the cotton mills; there they stand, wan little figures day in and day out, in the 
choking, blinding, gloomy, deafening room, until disease—in most cases the ‘‘ Great White Plague ’’— 
slowly, cruelly squeezes out of their frail bodies all the vitality that the mill-owners have left—and they 
live just as long as the disease lasts, 


September Cosmopolitan 10 Cents 


Put $1 in an envelope addressed to Cosmopolitan, 1789 Broadway, 
New York City, and get Cosmopolitan for a year. DO IT NOW! 
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speaking plainly to youabout this man, who occupies so 
exalted astation in your house of representatives. But if 
we are to get anywhere, we must talk plainly. We must 
get at the facts. It won't do to curse the muck-rakers 
now. That was still possible a year or so ago. But 
since the insurance exposures and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad exposures, with their ramifications extendi 
into nearly all departments of corporation and political 
life, that sort of talk is impossible. That gentle con- 
gressman who cursed Steffens so roundly and so blas- 
phemously was simply behind the times. And it is not 
enough merely to get at the facts about the men who 
lead, or mislead congress. We must act on them. We 
must take the hoe to congress. If you, reader, and a 
few millions like you, will worry the gentlemen sharply 
enough, you can have what you will. For it is you, 
and you alone, who can turn them out of their jobs. 
But if you let them alone they will laugh at you. If 
you only half watch them they will swindle you with 
" jokers” and with all the contemptible sneak-thievery 
of legislation. Get after them with a hoe and they are 
your very obedient servants. 

Because of its traditions, and partly, also, because of 
the long term of its members, cleaning up the senate 
will be a long and difficult undertaking. But twenty 
honest, fearless men, strong fighting men, by banding 
together could clean up the house, for the country 
would be with them. But they would have to be 
very strong men, indeed. They would have to fight 
the established order. They would have to endure not 
only scorn and false accusations, not only the attacks 
of a superior force equipped with heavy artillery and 
with sappers and miners, but also temptations so subtle, 
so insidious, so fair in the beginning and so ugly at the 
end, that one who does not know Washington, or some 
other capital city, can hardly conceive of their infinite 
variety. The twenty fighters would probably have mo- 
ments of doubting their own souls. But would it not 
be worth a trial ? 


The Edas Cabinet 


[Concluded from page 615) 


authorship. I am confident it will be an American 
dramatist who will write she play worthy to compare 
with the best dramatic works of the last half century. 


LITERATURE 
What ten recent novels would you recommend as best 
worth reading 2—W. D. H. 


"TE following list does not contain all the good novels 
written in recent years; but it names ten of the 
highest order: 
(a.)—Maurice Hewlitt's ‘' Richard Yea and Nay,''—the 
adventure and passion of the England of the Cru- 


sades. 

(b.)—Joseph Conrad's "Lord Jim,""—a sense of the 
power and terror of the sea. 

(c.)—Robert Hitchens's "The Garden of Allah,''"—two 
souls projected against the color and mystery of the 
desert. 

(d.)—Mrs. Edith Wharton's ‘The House of Mirth,""— 
the tragedy and the comedy of our hollow fashion- 
able society. 

(e. )}—May Sinclair's ‘' The Divine Fire,"'"— the apotheosis 
of the poetic spirit. 

(f.)—Upton Sinclair's ''The Jungle,""—the awakener of 
the conscience of the nation. 

(g.)—Jack London's *‘ The Sea Wolf,"'—adventure on the 
sea and conflict of the primitive passions. 

(h. )—Stewart Edward White's '‘ The Blazed Trail," —the 
flavor of the woods and lumber camps in the great 
Northwest. 

(i.)—Dexter's The Breath of the Gods,’’— the conflict 
in Japan between the old traditions and the new 
ideas. 

(j.)—Frank Norris's '' The Octopus," —a book somewhat 
older, but forever new; the struggle of plundered 
men with corporate oppression. 


a a 4 


Is the study of Shakespeare and other great poetry de- 
clining ? If so, for what reasons >—Charles D. L. 
EVER before was there so much study of poetry 
and the drama. This is due to the modern 
extension of education and to the spread of read- 
ing matter among the masses. Poetry is not the fash- 
ion of an hour: it is an cternal need of the soul—a 
need that increases with the increase of intellectua] 


No one is defeated until he gives up. 
a a 
“It pays a man first, last, and all the time to 
assume that he is appreciated.”’ 
a a 
Self-control will succeed with one talent where 
self-indulgence will fail with ten. 
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TRAIGHT into the fool problem walks Frank 
Fayant in his first installment of ‘¢ Fools 
and Their Money.’ Inthe matter of mere extent, 
parting the fools from their money is one of the 
biggest games in the world. Next to the game 
of life and the game of love, it is the very biggest. 
Nearly all of us are fools at “some period of our 
lives. We either have a few dollars to put into 
the savings banks, or a few hundreds or a few 
thousands to put into the ‘‘market.’? That latter 
mysterious region is where the sharks gather, swim- 
ming about in oceans of water, waiting to pick our 
bories. And, since the fool is so strong in each of 
as, we can not help being a little interested in 
what Mr. Fayant has to say. It is a subject 
which we should all approach very humbly, deeply 
conscious of our weakness. 

If you have in the back of your head a notion 
that Mr. Fayrant’s series is to be of a ‘¢finan- 
ccial’’ nature, you had better read a column or two 
of it at once and set yourself right. There is 
nothing dry about ‘Fools and Their Money.’’ 


It is the exceedingly human story, the whole story, | 


of how the sharks do it. Big **deals’’ and little 
««deals,’’ big rascals and little rascals, fall into 
their proper places under Mr. Fayant’s pen. This 
series will probably explode some very pretty day- 
dreams you have dallied with concerning big re- 
turns from small investments; but you had better 
read it, nevertheless. 

Mr. Fayant has written with a healthy mind 
and a healthy pen. He lets the light in where the 
darkness is unwholesome. He shows the good side, 
the necessary side, of Wall Street; for there is a 
necessary side. A real financial center is a perfectly 
normal and healthy institution in any country. It 
would be most difficult to get along without it. But 
if Wall Street is inevitable, it has an army of 
hangers-on, of camp-followers and swindlers who 
seem also to be inevitable. More, right within the 
sound institution itself there are unhealthy growths. 
And it is the task of pointing out this complicated 
system as it really exists, separating the unsound 
from the sound, that Mr. Fayant has undertaken. 

We think he has succeeded. That is why we 
are enthusiastic about <‘ Fools and Their Money.’’ 
Money is necessary to us all; we can’t get away 
from using ‘it; and therefore it may do us a little 
good to learn just how and in what we are among 
the fools who misuse it. 

* * * 


T articles in this issue by Henry | Beacu 

NeepHAM and SamueL Merwin will, we 
think, convince our readers that something must be 
done about Congress. Mr. NeenHam shows how 
President Roosevelt directly influenced Congress at 
the last session. Mr. Merwin shows the part 
played directly by the people. The significant fact 
is that our rational legislature is not dealing squarely 
with the country, and that this condition will con- 
tinue until the plain people rise up and show their 
strength, 

We shall next month announce what is probably 
the most remarkable movement ever undertaken by 
an American magazine, We have long sought an 
opportunity to cap our work in exposing evil con- 
ditions by undertaking a practical constructive move- 
ment for better conditions. Now the opportunity 
has arisen. Mar. Neepuam, who did most effective 
personal work in helping along the pure-food bill 
and the railway-rate bill at the last session, has sug- 
gested that we undertake to found a <‘ People’s 
Lobby’’ at Washington, which will look after the 
interests of the whole people in national legislation, 
and which will work to expose and defeat all special 
and vicious legislation, His idea was so simple and 
#0 extremely practicable, that it fairly took away our 
breath, We wondered that nobody had thought 
of it before, Then we agreed to take up the work. 
The People’s Lobby will employ trained men per- 
™manently at Washington for the sole purpose of 
cleaning up the present questionable methods of our 
Congress, and will help to make the legislative 
branch of our government what it was originally 


Rambler Safety Crank—latch Poal- 
tively prevents back-firing. 


Model 14, $1,750, with full equipment. 


N the development of the Rambler, while power, service and simplicity have 
been considered points of paramount importance, there has been no slight- 
ing of the minor details that mark the reliable automobile. 

An example of this is our safety crank latch. This is so constructed that on 
releasing the crank therefrom to start the motor, the spark is automatically and 
positively retarded, thus avoiding back firing, which has so often resulted in 
serious injury to the operator. 

This is only one of the many valuable features, described in the second 
edition of our 1906 catalog, which is now ready and at your service. 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Branches: 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd St. Representatives in all leading cities. 
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Panama— 
The Human Side, 


By Poultney Bigelow 
Every one should be interested in the quick, sure and safe digging of the Panama 


Canal. President Roosevelt's interest in the canal is so great that he is to break a 
famous precedent by visiting the Isthmus, The expose of corruption and political 
jobbery going on at the scene of the digging of the canal, in a magazine of last January, 
brought the attention of President Roosevelt to the fact that it would be better not to 
trust entirely to subordinates, but to see for himself. 

The COSMOPOLITAN sent Mr. Bigelow down to Panama, and the results of 
his investigations are published in the September issue. 

If you, Mr. Citizen, are interested in the commercial welfare of your country, read 
how politics of the lowest kind is delaying the canal and bringing disease and death to 
many of the workmen. 
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meant to be, ‘*of, for, and by, the people.” It 
will open the eyes of the public. 


* * * 


Ts how the thing is to be managed we will ex- 

plain in detail next month. There is a great 
deal of preliminary work to be done. For one thing, 
We are at present engaged in organizing a governing 
committee made up of twelve ot fifteen of the ablest 
and most public-spirited men in the country, who 
will form the permanent controlling organization, 
When you see the list of names and read the plan 
of work drawn up for the organization which is 
to represent you at Washington, you will begin to 
tealize, we think, that the People’s Lobby is simply 
the logical outcome of the tremendous moral awaken- 
ing of the past few years. 

The sordid or crooked congressman hates and 
fears publicity. The People’s Lobby will blazon his 
every public act where every voter in the land can 
see, Did you know that many of the arguments 
used at the last session by ‘the railroad senator: 


lobbyists? At the coming session, the 
your—senators and representatives wil 
statistics and information by your lobby, which they 
will use in the people’s—in your—interest. The 
People’s Lobby wiil throw a bright light on Con- 
gress, not spasmodically, but all the time—relent- 
lessly. 

The interesting thing to you is that you, reader, 
are to have a hand in bringing it all about. -Next 
month we will tell you how. We venture to say 
that you—if you are, as we believe, an honest, 
law-abiding citizen, and if you would like to make 
your small influence felt in national affairs—that you 
will be surprised and deeply interested, just as we 
were when the idea first took hold of our minds. 
Your influence will not be so small as you modestly 
may think it is; for there are a good many millions 
of you, and once you are given the opportunity 
to pull together the result will be, we believe, in- 
spiring. The idea of the People’s Lobby is simple 
as daylight. IT WILL WORK, And, though 
simple, it promises to be so big and so very impor- 
tant to the whole country that we are going to get 
it off our hands just as soon as we can, and into 
the handsof the permanent governing committee. 

As has doubtless flashed into your mind, it is of 
absolute importance that the right men be put on 
this committee, men in whom the entire country 
will have perfect confidence. We realize very 
keenly our responsibility in assembling such a com- 
mittee. There are men of reputation who would 
take pleasure in selling out the People’s Lobby to 
the powers of organized capital. But we believe 
that the complete list of names, when we announce 
it, will carry the confidence of every citizen. 

The People’s Lobby will know no party. It 
will not meddle in questions which admit of an 
honest difference of opinion, It will simply make 
sure that the difference of opinion is honest. It 
will see that plundering, sneak bills are not jockeyed 
through Congress by the big ‘¢ interests.’ It will 
demand that every bit of our national legislative 
business be carried through in the daylight, where 
every citizen can see it for himself. It will drag 
out into the light every ‘‘ joker ’’ and every mislead- 
ing clause. More, it will fix the personal respon- 
sibility for introducing and supporting bad measures, 
It will, in short, hold Congress up to its work as a 
body of representatives of the people, sent to Wash- 
ington to conduct the people’s business, 

Well, next month we will tell you what we plan 
to do, and how every reader of Success MAGAZINE 
can have a hand in founding the People’s Lobby. 


* * * 


T thirty photographs of President Roosevelt 
which illustrate Mr. NeepHam’s article in this 
issue form a distinct novelty in themselves. It is 
the first time that such a collection has ever been 
presented, and, perhaps, no other President of the 
United States has been photographed in so many 
ways. These are stereographs, and were taken 
by Underwood and Underwood, of New York 
City, by which firm they are fully copyrighted. 
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HINTS TO INVESTORS 


By 


department fropf persons who have been, or fear that they are 
about to be, victimized by unscrupulous schemers in connec- 
tion with financial propositions. We have employed a staff of 
experts to investigate all cases of this kind which may be re- 
ferred to us, and to report on the facts and prospects of differ- 
ent propositions, according to their best judgment. If you are 
in any doubt about an investment which you have made or 


| 
| We srra aki correspondence in connection with this 
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HE average man, receiving his impressions uncrit- 
ically, especially: about things which lie beyond 
his personal knowledge and yet which appeal to his 
imagination, is almost certain to hold vague and bi- 
ased notions touching Wall Street. He thinks of it 
as a place where men gamble in stocks; where such 
as call themselves bulls and bears prey remorselessly 
upon an uninstructed public; where the “outsider” 
can be sure of nothing save that he will lose his 
money, and, indeed, these are the aspects of the sub- 
ject which are continually brought to his attention. 
Nine tenths of that which is written about Wall Street 
may be said to deal with the dramatic, sordid, or sen- 
sational features of the place, and the other tenth is 
academic. 
a a 
A man whose sole capital consists of energy and an 
adventurous spirit, goes prospecting and discovers a 
gold mine which could be made to yield an enormous 
profit after an initial expenditure of $500,000 on de- 
velopment work, machinery, etc. What does he do 
with it? The chances are that if he had $500,000 of 
his own, or the half of it, he wouid pot have gone 
rospecting. Here he comes upon a deposit of vast, 
P adevelpid wealth, and the problem is to get the 
capital necessary to develop it. He thinks at once of 
Wall Street as a place where capital is to be found 
for such things, and betakes himself thither, armed 
with samples of the ore, the opinion of one or more 
experts, and such other proofs as he may be able to 
procure. If the thing looks promising and stands in- 
vestigation, the capital is forthcoming. 
a a 


Another man, whose capital consists of an expert 
knowledge of the science of railroading, acquired, per- 
haps, in the service of some large railroad el alga 
sees a fine opening for a new railroad, possibly in a 
foreign country. He obtains valuable concessions 
from the government, rights of way, land grants, etc., 
and then what? It takes a great deal of money to 
build a railroad—many millions of dollars. He comes 
to Wall Street, and, again, if the project looks feasi- 
ble, the capital is forthcoming. 

The discoverers of undeveloped wealth—the miner, 
the railroad man, the inventor, the heads of sggresive 
corporations, and many others—are continually com- 
ing to Wall Street, hundreds every day, seeking capi- 
tal, and few good things are turned away. This is 
not philanthropy; it is purely business. 

a 


a 


There is always a large amount of liquid capital in 

Wall Street out of which great works can be performed. 

| It is Wall Street's business to keep capital liquid for 

that purpose, and if there was no place where capital 

could be found in that state great works would be 
impossible. 

Older by a great many years than Wall Street is 
Lombard Street, the financial center of London, con- 
cerning which Walter Bagehot wrote: “A citizen of 
London in Queen Elizabeth's time could not have 
imagined our state of mind. He would have thought 
that it was no use inventing railways (if he could have 
understood what a railway meant,) for you 
would not have been able to collect the 
capital with which to make them. At this 
moment, in colonies and all rude countries, 
there is no large sum of transferable money; 
there is no fund from which you can borrow 
and out, of which you can make immense 
works. Taking the world as a whole— 
either now or in the past—it is certain that 
in poor states there is no spare money for 
new and great undertaking, and that in 
most rich states the money is too scattered, 
and clings too close to the hands of the 
owners, to be often obtainable in large 

uantitics for new purposes. A place like 
mbard Street, where in all but the rarest 
times money can always be obtained upon 
good security or upon decent prospects of 
' probable gain, is a luxury which no country 
! has ever enjoyed with even comparable 


| equality before.” 


GARET GARRETT 


contemplate making, it will be our pleasure to look into the 
matter for you without any charge. All letters will be regarded 
as absolutely confidential, answers will be sent by mail, and in 
no case will the name of any correspondent or any information 
contained in letters of correspondents be published or used to 
his or her detriment. Enclose a stamped envelope for reply. 
Address all communications: Investors’ Department, Succass 
MaGazing, Washington Square, New York City. 


Close to ninety per cent. of the business of the coun- 
try is done on credit, and Wall Street, being the finan- 
cial center, regulates the machinery of credit. Interior 
banks send their unemployed balances to New York to 
be a part of the liquid fund, and these balances are 
variously employed in Wall Street—largely, it is true, 
in stock market speculation—but when the money is 
wanted again in the interior it isimmediately returned. 

a a 

We see, therefore, that the essential business of Wall 
Street is to keep capital mobile, or liquid, for the per- 
formance of great works; to keep a market on which 
assets can be converted quickly, when it becomes nec- 
essary to meet an emergency or avert a crisis; to brin 
the intending producer into touch with eccumiuteted 
wealth, representing the fruits of past production; to 
take the initial risks and ultimately, when the hazard 
has been reduced to a minimum, to find the small 
investor who can not afford to take the risks and 
seeks safe security and a reasonable return for his 
small savings, and to regulate the vast machinery of 
credit. Jt has other and more complicated functions, 
as for example, to provide facilities for foreign ex- 
change. Thus, to fill the vacuum created hereby the 
transfer of $50,000,000 to San Francisco just after 
the earthquake, the bankers of Wall Strcet imported 
gold from Europe, partly by drawing upon their credit 
abroad and partly by anticipating the future exports 
of American products. 

a a 

“This is all very well,” you say, ‘‘but we have heard 
that about ninety per cent. of the transactions reported 
daily on the New York Stock Exchange are of a purely 
speculative character; that a class of men, called oper- 
ators, larly engage in manipulation, either to ad- 
vance prices or depress them, and circulate false rumors 
and disseminate fictitious information to persuade peo- 
ple to buy stocks for more than they are worth, or to 
sell them for less than they are worth. We know that 
many of our friends have been victimized in this 
manner.” 

It is all true. The foolish public is preyed upon by 
these and many other devices, and yet it would be as 
impossible to eliminate speculation from the affairs of 
men as to make water flow up-hill. Your grocer who 
lays in a stock of sugar against a rise in prices which 
he believes to be impending is a speculator. The 
farmer who plants more of one thing than another ex- 
pecting higher pa for the thing he plants most of is 
a speculator. Perhaps ninety per cent. of the daily 
Board of Trade transactions in wheat are purely spec- 
ulative, conducted by men who never see the actual 
grain, and so with corn and oats and other staple com- 
modities, and yet you do not hear the the criticism of 

rain markets that you hear of the stock market. 
armers are glad to have manipulation on the “ bull 


side” of grain. They regard the bulls as benefactors. 
This is selfish, What the farmer gains the consumers 
lose. In periods of real estate speculation, twenty 


men buy property merely to turn it over at a profit for 
every one who buys to keep. 


a a 

The amazing facility with which credit, or capital, 
in large amounts is transferred in Wall 
Street from one set of hands to another 
leads to enormous e ils, reckless specula- 
tion, dishonest manipulation, etc., but it is 
only because of the scale on which such 
things are done that they become conspic- 
uous. When capital is not fully employed 
in general business it accumulates in Wall 
Street, interest rates decline and Stock Ex- 
change operators are encouraged to borrow 
money “on call,” or for short periods of 
time, for speculative uses. The investor 
is better safeguarded than the speculator. 
Investment securities are not subject to 
such violent fluctuations, for one thing, and 
more than this, reputable houses whose 
business it is to seek the investor watch 
his interests zealously. The man who 
makes one investment will make another, 
and in the last analysis of things, it is 

smallinvestor who provides the fixed capital. 
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JAPALAG 


A STAIN AND VARNISH COMBINED 


Fifteen beautiful colors and Natural or Clear. 

The most perfect household beautifier on the market. There is a color for everything about the house 
from cellar to garret. The cost of JAP-A-LAC is a trifle, ondini its wonderful effect upon dilapidated 
or scuffed furniture, or anything of wood or metal you may hav 


AP A LAC ound to HARD OR 

Rg J = - SOFT WOOD FLOORS > 
will produce a finish as smooth and beautiful as a looking glass. Itis the most durable floor finish made. It is 
as hard as flint and “ wears like iron.’ 

During the summer, dust and dirt are carried or blown into the house and ground into the floors. Floors 
should be JAPA. LAC-ED every fall and spring. If you will start to-day JAP-A-LAC-ING your floors, you 
you will never let a season go by without going over them with JAP-A-LAC. 

JAP-A-LAC is especially made for use by the housewife. You can JAP-A-LAC your floors as easily, 
and much more cheaply than anyone else. JAP-A-LAC will save money and produce an effect that cannot be 
detected from the finest finish of the most experienced expert. 

It is a positive pleasure to JAP-A-LAC—the beautiful finish produced will gratify your sense of an appar- 
ently difficult job well and easily done—you will become enthusiastic over it—you will find a new channel for 
saving a few dollars which you can use to advantage in some other way. 

ake a look at your floors—see if they cannot be improved—try JAP-A-LAC on one floor—you will find 
it so easy, that you will not stop until all of your floors bak as they did when they were first laid and finished. 

All sizes, 15c to $2.50. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


COLORS OF JAP-A-LAC USES FOR JAP-A-LAC 
FLAT WHITE OAK GROUND WIR CHAIRS ANDIRONS 
DEAD BLACK BLUE WALNUT REFRIGERATORS TABLES LINOLEUM 
GL SAY WHITE * GOLD DARK OAK FORGH FURNITURE FLOORS CHANDELIERS 
OX BLOOD RED CHERRY ALUMINUM KER FURNITURE RANGES PLATE RACKS 
BRILLIANT BLACK ATURAL MAHOGANY INTERIOR WOODWORK RADIATORS PICTURE FRAMES 
MALACHITE GREEN WEATHER-BEATEN DOORS 
—— eee eee 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER 


cave for f ihi tt m 
WHO SUBSTITUTES — 
If you ask your dealer for JAP-A-LAC and he Wiehe 5) 

tells you that he can’t buy it because some other ot ee Thee arn lidden 
dealer has the Agency forit, don’t believe him. Any a 
dealer can get JAP-A-LAC for you, if he wants K Address 
to do so. We do not confine its sale to any one Dept. Y 9, 
dealer. That would manifestly be unfair to other good hiik 
dealers. Bidg., 


We advertise JAP-A-LAC to acquaint the public EARE SS eee CLELAND, 
with its merits. The dealers who handle it make a fair ’ \ ~g - 

profit. They are entitled toit. Trade with them. They 
give you what you ask for. That’s JAP-A-LAC. 


652 SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


YOUR LAST CHANCE. 


To Subscribe to Leading Magazines at Low Prices 


ONE year ago the Success Macazine was fortunately able to secure contracts with the Review of Reviews, 

the Woman’s Home Companion, the Cosmopolitan Magazine, Harper’s Bazar and Pearson’s Magazine by 
virtue of which offers of these five great periodicals in combination with Success Macazine could be made at 
extraordinarily low prices—lower by far than were ever before possible. These contracts expire on September 30, 
1906, after which time the prices to the public will be greatly increased. This, therefore, is your LAST CHANCE, 


FOR 30 DAYS ONLY 


we make the following great offers, good only for orders postmarked 
in August and September :— 


OFFER Nowt | 
Success Magazine $1.00 $ |: 50 | 


You may add the 


Library of 
American Fiction 


10 vols., 2000 pp., 
to any one of the magazine club 
offers by adding only $1.95 to the 
club price. 


This magnificent library contains 
nearly 2,000 pages of text, clearly 
and beautifully printed on heavy 
paper, and richly and strongly bound 
in silver gray watered cloth. Within 
its covers are found nearly sixty 
stories, representing the best work 
ot over fifty of the great American 
writers, These stories are veritable 
gems of literature. Every story is 
complete in itself—not fragmentary, 
as in many so-called +‘ libraries.’’ 
American literature of the present 
day is really the best, as well as the 
highest priced, produced in the 
world, simply because American 
authors are writing pure, terse, vig- 
orous English, and develop their 
plots with skill and power without 
undue prolixity. It is the cream 
of these stories only which has gone 
into the «¢ Library of American Fic- 
tion,’’ and the list of authors alone 
will show how enormously valuable 
is such a library in a home where 
the mothers wish their children 
early to form correct taste in literary 
matters. It is not too much to say 
that, in variety of style, in richness 
of interest, and in real value in the 
home, this set of books is absolutely 
unequaled, and we strongly and 
urgently recommend it to our 
readers, 


N You may add the 


Continental 
Encyclopedia 


8 vols., 3000 pp., 


in beautiful cloth binding, to any 
one of the magazine clubbing offers 
by adding only $1.95 to the club 
price, 

The Continental Encyclopedia 
represents the work of a large staff 
of editors and special writers. All 
the information contained therein 
has been brought up to a very re- 
cent date. First copyrights were 
taken out in 1903, since which time 
the work has been twice revised and 
new copyrights have just been issued. 

The Continental Encyclopedia 
contains nearly 3,000 pages of text, 
clearly and beautifully printed on 
heavy paper specially selected for 
this werk, and is illustrated with 
over 500 engravings, The print- 
ing is from entirely new plates and 
is practically perfect. Each vol- 
ume is strongly and richly bound 
in red, vellum de luxe cloth, with 
white leaf-lettering, and the set will 
be an ornament to any library. 

It is simple truth to say that this 
Encyclopedia, if offered by sub- 
scription on the installment plan, 
would be priced at not less than 
$1.00 per volume or $8.00 per 
set. By dealing direct with us and 
paying cash in advance, you make an 
immense saving on agent’s commis- 
sion, cost of collecting installments, 
and other managing expenses incident 
to the subscription book business. 


Woman’s Home Comp. _ 1.00 
or Cosmopolitan $2.00 


or:Harper’s Bazar PSA | 
or Pearson’s Magazine ($1.65 after Sept. 30) | 


OFFER No. 2 
Success Magazine s100) "* 


Review of Reviews - - 300/9).50 


Cosmopolitan Magazine _1.00 


or Harper’s Bazar $5.00 
or Woman’s Home Companion (53.00 after Sept. 30) 
or Pearson’s Magazine 


OFFER No. 3 
Review of Reviews - - $3.00) oar pric 


Womais Dome Lanp. uo +3.00 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 1.00 


or Pearson’s Magazine 


Success Magazine _1.00 } s*s+sr 
$6.00 


Two Years’ Subscriptions gii the ciub price, © 3Y Pe ordered at 
s be either new or renewal, and in be tt 

Subscriptions tbe sara ate different pan nts inog os v ipea i my Me se 

Foreign Orders postmarked in September will be Accepted a = pee rates, plus 


$1.00 extra postage for each magazine or 


Special Premiums for Neighborhood Work 


HE above magazine bargain offers are so extraordinary and so valuable that we desire 
to give them the widest possible publicity, and to make it within the power of our 
No. |-STANDARD PEN, WITH OONE OAP HOLDER subscribers to do a genuine favor to their neighbors and friends by bringing this 
Regular Price, $2.60 unusual opportunity to their attention. We, therefore, make this further marvelous offer. 
Any reader of Success Macazine who sends us three club orders (one of which 
RON Sree may be his own), each club containing a Success Macazine subscription, will receive 
No. 2-8TANDARD PEN, WITH CONE OAP HOLDER, CHASED from us as an absolutely free gift his choice of any one of the three Waterman Foun- 
" Regular Price, $2.50 tain Pens illustrated herewith. These pens are the perfect and genuine Waterman 
pens, the standard ot the world, and carry the full guarantee of the manufacturers. 
Pen points will be exchangeable at any store carrying Waterman pens without 

No. 3—TAPER CAP HOLDER, CHASED. Regular Price, $2.50 Charge, so that you can suit yourself perfectly. 


wawal SUCCESS MAGAZINE Wwanereesuet New York 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE | 


Digitized by 


Such Prices as these will probably never again be given. RUSH your order to make sure of accepta ithin the ime limit 
j C 
Google 


Make Money 
in Real Estate 


If you have $10, $100, $1,000 or $10,000 to invest — 
or if you can save $5 or more a month, we want you to 
send for our new free booklet, which tells all about the 
safest and most profitable investment in the world—good 
real estate. This booklet is called 


“Dollars in Dirt” 


and it deals with the science of real estate investment. 


It explains why real estate grows in value, how to choose 
real estate, how fortunes have been made, when and where to buy, 
how to foresee a city’s growth, how long to hold property, etc., 
and gives a brief review of the wonderful conditions that exist in 
New York City to-day, where $335,000,000 is being spent to 
increase realty values in the suburbs. 


The book is not an advertisement of any particular invest- 
ment, but is just the condensed experience and opinions of some 
of the leading real estate experts of the country. 


If you want your money invested in something substantial, 
where you won’t have to worry about its safety—where no touch of 
“Wild Cat” methods or “ Frenzied Finance” will be upon it—yet 
where it will earn a good rate of interest, write for this book to-day. 


Along with it we will send particulars of the best real estate 
investment we ever offered our clients—an investment where every 
dollar will be as safe as a government bond and where the invest- 
ment should increase in value from 50 to 100 per cent. yearly for 
a long term of years to come. 


We want to show you how you can make money on small 
investments, just as 6,000 clients of ours are doing now. 


These clients are scattered all over the country. Some ot 
them may be in yourown town. We can refer you to any of them 
and to National Banks in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


If you are in the least interested in safe and profitable invest- 
ment send to-day for “ Dottars 1n Dirt.” Your name and 
address on a postal card will do. Address either office. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, (inc.) 


Suite 391, North American Bidg., Sulte 391, 25 W. 42nd Street, 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CITY 


Drink E Sai ge | 
= f 


At all Soda. Founts 
Carbonated miotle 


a f- A 
THE [DEAL DIVEkAGH 
FOR DISCRIMINATING 

PEOPLE 


A GLASS ADDS TO THE PLEASURE OFA DRIVE 
OR A WALK BY BRIGHTENING AND REFRESHING 
“THE FACULTIES 


IT ISA CHARMING > 
«<—~HEALTHFUL DRINK 


Tx MOST REFRESHING 
DRINK IN THE WORLD» 


